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The Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention 
and its Executive Secretary, Dr. M. Theron Rankin, deserve the 
gratitude of all whose obligation it is to give the gospel to the na- 
tions, and in particular of Southern Baptists, for their efforts to 
preserve a record of the acts of the missionaries of the Board. 


For the present work, a joint biography of Matthew Tyson 
Yates and his wife, Eliza Moring Yates, they could have made no 
better choice of a writer than Miss F. Catharine Bryan. She is the 
daughter of Dr. Robert Thomas Bryan and Mrs. Bryan (neé Lulu 
EK. Freeland) whom the Board sent to the help of Yates in his old 
age. This was in 1886. On the death of Yates in 1888, Bryan suc- 
ceeded to a large part of his work of supervision of the great Shang- 
hai field, and continued in it for a half century. In 1937, Bryan was 
retired from the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention and built himself a home in California, U.S.A. But in 
July, 1940, at eighty-four years of age, he again returned to Shang- 
hai, China, despite the gentle protest of friends and relatives in 
America,that he might spend his last years among the Chinese to 
whose welfare he had devoted the labors of his life and whom he 
dearly loved. After spending another three years with the people he 
loved and with whom he had labored so many years, Dr. Bryan 
again returned to the United States. He died in San Antonio, Texas, 
in 1946. It is the daughter of these heroic servants of Christ who has. 
written this biography. She was born a missionary, and born early 
enough to gladden the hearts of the aged Yates and his wife by 
calling him ‘‘Grandfather’’ and calling her ‘‘Grandmother.’’ In 
fact, it was by these names they were known to all the Bryan chil- 
dren, for there was an adopted family relationship between the two 
families. 


One special equipment of Miss Bryan for her work was her 
knowledge of both the English and Chinese languages. Born and. 
reared in China, she learned the foreign as she learned her parental | 
speech. Acquiring the language in this way, she came to know Chi- 
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nese life and character as one who learns it later in life can never 
know, since only in this way can one comprehend the full signifi- 
cance of Chinese words, the psychology of the Chinese mind, their 
ways of thinking, their subtleties of reasoning, their peculiar way 
of looking at thing's, their scientific, social, moral, and religious con- 
ceptions, and their attitude toward those of other races. Accord- 
ingly she shows in this work a clear understanding of the problems 
missionaries have among the Chinese. 


Now a word as to the work itself—the story of the lives of Dr. 
and Mrs. Yates. J am told that even those most considerate readers 
of missionary literature, members of our women’s missionary soel- 
eties, sometimes complain that such literature is dull. I venture to 
say, however, that such complaint will rarely be heard from readers 
of Miss Bryan’s work. I think they will find it intensely interesting. 
Yor this there are several reasons. 


One very important reason is that Miss Bryan has done what 
she set out to do—she has told the story of Dr. Yates and Mrs. 
Yates. She has done that and has not undertaken to do anything 
else; but she has done that completely; she begins with birth and 
ends with their departure from this life. She recreates their lives, 
oiving fascinating details; every page is full of incidents. The 
most imaginative novelist—say, a Dickens—never had more things 
to tell about his fictitious characters than Miss Bryan has to tell 
about the real Matthew Tyson and Eliza Moring Yates. 


Again, the work before us is much more interesting by being 
dramatic. It is not a narrative, but the changing scenes of a drama. 
It is as living persons that the author introduces her chief charac- 
ters, the boy, Matthew Tyson Yates, and the girl, Eliza 1. Moring, 
and as living persons they move and act and speak and aspire and 
toil and win the crown of faithful servants. As one finishes the 
volume one feels as if bereaved of intimate friends with whom he 
had lived and whose joys and sorrows and triumphs he had shared. 


Naturally, being dramatic, this story abounds in dialogue. It 1s 
Yates and Mrs. Yates who tell of their plans and aspirations and of 
work completed. Even the descriptions are indirect dialogue. To 
tell of a Chinese wedding the writer sends Mrs. Yates and her 
daughter to a wedding. | 
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One other very important thing is that in this book, for the first 
time, the story of Mrs. Yates is adequately told. Miss Bryan re- 
veals her as she knew her, and proves her to be among the greatest 
of women missionaries—in some respects the greatest—ereat in 
her lovely maidenhood, great in her love, great in devotion to her 
work, great in industry, great in planning, great in leadership, 
ereat in accomplishment, a worthy co-laborer with her great hus- 
band, both of whom stand out in gigantic proportions as their work 


is finished. 
; G. W. PascHau 


Wake Forest, North Carolina 
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PREFACE 


Why write a second biography of the Yates family of China? 
~The first biography, a scholarly compilation by Dr. Charles KE. Tay- 
lor in 1898—The Story of Yates, the Missionary—has been an in- 
spiration to many young men and women interested in Baptist 
endeavor in ancient Cathay. Dr. Taylor’s work will continue to 
hold its valued place on any bookshelf of history of missions. 


To the question, Why write another biography of the Yateses? 
the author has three answers. First, the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention requested us to undertake this 
new story of the lives of our noble pioneers. Second, we accepted 
the challenge of the task in the hope of bringing out the largely un- 
known contribution which Eliza Moring Yates made to China and 
to her husband’s achievement there. Third, sources unavailable 
to previous biographers, the author’s personal acquaintance with 
the pioneers as well as firsthand knowledge of their field, have all 
made this effort both a duty and a privilege. 


The scope of these annals covers a period of more than 125_ 
years, beginning with the backgrounds of the two missionary 
leaders and reaching through to the influence of their lives on the 
future. The passing of the last of the Yates trio—the daughter, 
Mrs. John F. Seaman—seems the most fitting pause to the dramatic 
story of the foundations which Matthew Tyson and Eliza Moring 
Yates laid in China. The author’s earlier work on the life of her 
father, Robert Thomas Bryan, in His Golden Cycle, becomes now a 
sequel to this record of the Yates surname (meaning ‘‘at the 
gates’’) on their chosen field. The two books will cover a span of - 
about one hundred years of mission history in China. 

The story falls naturally into five parts, which may facilitate its 
use in mission study classes. However, the whole is intended as a 
source book rather than a text. The events have been recorded in as 
exact chronological order as they could be so discovered. Dates 
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have been freely used to enable the eye to follow the pendulum of 
time. The Chronology, found at the end of the book, was designed 
for quick cross-reference in the calendar of days and years for the 
three concurrent history lines of our pioneers, their colleagues, and 
China herself. The Appendix also includes a year-by-year synopsis 
of the chapters to aid in the search for separate events. The full 
names of all who have crossed the paths of our missionary founders | 
have had initials carefully inserted in order to establish the definite 
personalities. Chinese adages and maxims have been used in place 
of sectional headings to suggest the trend of the ensuing story as 
well as to exemplify the quality of the ancient Chinese philosophy. 


The conversations spread throughout the story have been me- 
ticulously documented from more than 550 discovered letters 
written by Dr. and Mrs. Yates and from others by colleagues in 
China and around the world. The author has thereby sought 
to keep the story objective in character, eschewing any reliance up- 
on memory or personal interpretation for the speaking of the in- 
dividuals portrayed. We are prepared to defend all facts and con- 
versations by substantiated reference. Some controversy has arisen 
over the measure of the continued physical growth of Matthew 
Tyson Yates after he went to China. Several rates of that growth 
have been claimed. In this second story, the author sticks to her 
unvarying rule of having the characters say only such words as 
have been found in their letters. Therefore, Yates’ report of his 
own height has been taken verbatim from his own statement, and 
that under his own dating. 


Early issues of the Biblical Recorder and. Religious Herald, 
filed in the Research Library of Wake Forest College, North Caro- 
lina, were graciously made available to the needs of this biography 
through the interest of Dr. G. W. Paschal, librarian of the college, 
and Mrs. Ethel Taylor Crittendon, daughter of the first biographer, 
Dr. Charles E. Taylor. Numerous volumes from the denominational 
records of that Baptist institution were gleaned for confirmation 
and side lighting. Many precious originals of letters written by Dr. 
and Mrs. Yates while in China, and stored in the vaults of the For- 
eign Mission Board, were carefully copied, studied, and made the 
basis of the account that develops on these pages. The author 
visited the home countryside of our heroes to get the local coloring 
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and background, spending a season in the home of Rev. and Mrs. H. 
C. Sears, the latter a third cousin to Matthew Tyson Yates. Dr. C. 
C. Carpenter, of Wake Forest College and Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, together with his sister, Mrs. Colon Lewter, present 
owners of the Yates’ old homestead, generously opened the pater- 
nal domicile for observation. 


Grateful acknowledgments are due the relatives and friends of 
the Yates and Moring families in Wake and Chatham counties of 
North Carolina for their interested supplying of anecdotes and pic-. 
tures. Through Dr. Lester Lane of Greer, South Carolina, we credit 
Mrs. Gaston Page (neé Tabitha Olive) as the source for the open- 
ine story of Matthew Tyson’s babyhood. The publications of the 
Guilford County Literary and Historical Association in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, through the kindness of Mrs. Thomas D. Tin- 
nin, supplied the events of the early life and education of Eliza 
Kmmeline Moring. To Miss Lily Nelson Jones, of Durham, North 
Carolina, go thanks for access to original letters from Mrs. Yates, 
hitherto unpublished; to J. M. Hardy, photographer and engraver, 
of Gainesville, Georgia, and James L. Burnett, of Atlanta Georgia, 
for contributed copies of many original pictures for this biography. 
Mrs. Paul S. Etheridge, vice-president of the Georgia Woman’s 
Missionary Union, has been a staunch and sympathetic supporter 
of this effort. Through her influence the Business Woman’s Circle 
and Young Woman’s Auxiliary in the Inman Park Baptist Church 
of Atlanta, Georgia, graciously volunteered the typing of the manu- 
seript. Thanks are due many friends in the Second-Ponce de Leon 
Baptist Church of Atlanta, Georgia, for their generous interest, 
particularly to Mrs. Walter J. Wadlington, Jr., for clerical help in 
the indexing of this story; and to Mrs. Wayne K. Rivers, who is a 
descendant of the line of Yates through her mother, and of the line 
of G. W. Thompson, early teacher of Yates, through her father, for 
the difficult typing of the columns of the Chronology. 

Mrs. T. C. Britton, Miss Willie H. Kelly, Rev. W. 8. Walker, Dr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Pruitt, and Dr. T. W. Ayers—all of them mission- 
aries to China, have made generous and significant contributions to 
this work out of their personal knowledge of the Yates period. 

Acknowledgments are also due Dr. Charles EH. Maddry, execu- 
tive secretary of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
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tist Convention (at the time of this writing) and to Dr. Garnet 
Ryland, historian at the University of Richmond, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, for general directions toward various sources for this his- 
tory ; also to Miss Mary M. Hunter for valuable assistance in finding 
these sources, and to Miss Nan I’. Weeks for first editing of the 
composition, as well as to many other friends for the freely given 
help toward this accomplishment. 


The erypt of time has been opened once more. If this presenta- 
tion of a world that bloomed a century ago makes any contribution 
to other chronicles of the activities of Matthew Tyson and Eliza 
Moring Yates, the writer can humbly rejoice in a new service to the 
work for Christ in China and America. 


FI’, CatHaRINE Bryan 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


NORTH CAROLINA—THEIR NATIVE STATE 
(1819-1845) 


‘The records say that North Carolina entered the fourth period 
of her history in 1776. This year marked the beginning of her cohe- 
sion into definite statehood. By 1848 she had reached a high tide in 
state life. 

However, about 1819, when the elect of this book were born, 
there was widespread financial distress throughout economic inter- 
ests in North Carolina. Many persons were insolvent. Land was 
valued from only $1.38 to $2.69 an acre. The inhabitants were in- 
dustrious, but their products were of small value at home. Trans- 
portation ‘facilities were meager. 


There were no free schools in 1819. The first step toward public 
schools did not come until 1825. By 1829 there were a few indus- 
trial schools in which pupils paid for their tuition by labor. In 1834 
Wake Forest Institute was opened as a manual labor school sup- 
ported by the State Baptist Convention. In February, 1839, the 
manual labor feature was dropped, and it became Wake Forest 
College, with Dr. Samuel D. Wait as its first president. Into this 
Baptist institution entered in 1840 our hero, Matthew Tyson Yates, 
who by the help of its high-class educational and religious training 
became the noble son of whom the state is justly proud. 


There were two Presbyterian institutions for higher learning 
which came into being about 1836—Caldwell Institute and Greens- 
_ boro Female College. In 1837 the governor of North Carolina, Hon. 
John M. Morehead, with five daughters of his own, founded Kdge- 
worth Female Seminary in Greensboro, North Carolina, that higher 
and better educational facilities for women might be achieved. To 
this Presbyterian institution came Kliza EK. Moring about 1840. Her 
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graduation from this seminary made her one of the better educated 
women of her day. 


The press, during this same period in the state, while chiefly 
political in character, frequently urged innovations to promote a 
higher type of civilization. To this end, special emphasis was laid 
upon the establishment of Sunday schools and Bible societies. Thus 
a deeper religious spirit was increasingly diffused throughout the 
state. In 1832 the Baptist Interpreter, a religious weekly, came into 
being. In 1834 the same sheet changed its name to the Biblical 
Recorder, with Dr. Thomas Meredith as founder and editor. 
Through this fine denominational agency, in later years, both our 
pioneers, Matthew Tyson and Kliza Moring Yates, as well as their 
missionary colleagues, were given access to the Baptist people of 
the ‘‘Tarheel State.’’ Other state Baptist papers also transmittéd 
this inspirational influence to the whole Southwide constituency: 
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PART | 
BEGINNINGS—1 803-1846 


CHAPTER I 
THE SECOND SON 
(1819-1846) 


Rivers have sources; trees have roots —CuINESE AXIOM. 


(1819-1829) 


On Friday, January 8, 1819, a stalwart young father, William 
Yates, proudly received his newborn, second son, Matthew Tyson 
Yates, from the arms of his loved Delilah Booth Yates. This young 
wife of his came from an ancestry that had served in the Revolu- 
tionary War. She had met the ordeal of the new birth with soldier- 
like courage. She loved her husband, and together they loved the 
Lord. 


It was well that Delilah had braced her heart to face the duties 
for two babies now, instead of the one just thirteen months old. Her 
life on her husband’s farm was an arduous and a responsible one; 
but forthwith there came three months of added stress when she 
and little Matthew fought day and night attacks of colic. Many a 
long hour of darkness passed while she patted and trotted the wee 
sufferer. Daylight found her facing household tasks with nerves 
near the breaking point, the baby’s tiny wail a backdrop of tor- 
tured sound through every necessary activity of the grueling farm 
life. 


_ There came a never-to-be-forgotten day. Delilah had finished 
washing the plates and pots and pans of the heavy noon meal which 
she and her helper had cooked over the open fireplace and had 
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served to her husband and the farm hands. She straightened her 
aching back, picked up her second son and sighed, ‘‘The squallin’ 
young un’! I don’t know what more to do for him.’’ 


Little Matthew Tyson wailed on. Tension tightened on Delilah’s 
frayed nerves. She returned the child to his cradle, covered him 
gently, looked to see that the embers in the great fireplace were 
dead, turned and stepped blindly out of the kitchen. She stumbled 
across the field to her neighbor’s house where a sympathetic friend 
was caring for the older baby. Her hands were clenched. Her body 
trembled with exhaustion. The good woman was goaded beyond 
endurance. ‘‘I hope he’ll be dead when I get back,’’ she muttered 
through tight-drawn lips. 


But little Matthew Tyson did not die. God’s plan for this frail 
atom of life was beyond Delilah’s understanding then. She was not 
conscious that much of her own tenacity and courage was folded 
within his being. The years were to reveal it. Under the stress of 
personal prostration, and a natural desire for the baby’s relief, she 
had wished him well out of his physical suffering. However, long 
before Matthew Tyson Yates became, through her exemplary guid- 
ance, a soldier of the cross, bearing the message of salvation to the 
foreign land of China, Delilah knew in her heart that this child of 
hers was peculiarly God’s own. She was to stand finally humbled, 
yet jubilant, before the finished revelation of God’s a 
Tyson Yates, foreign missionary. 


The years passed rapidly. The family fold of sons and daugh- 
ters stood a splendid ten in line. They were: Basil Manly, Matthew 
Tyson, George Carl, Mary Jane, Joseph B., Lucian Burnett, Mar- 
tha, Sarah Ann, Betsey (Elizabeth) Lane, and Amelia Caroline. 
Around this group of young lives the devoted parents, William and 
Delilah Yates, threw the best of rural experiences and religious in- 
fluences. 


Their home estate spread over a plantation of four or five hun- 
dred acres. It was situated in the eastern Piedmont section of cen- 
tral North Carolina, about eighteen miles southwest of Raleigh, the 
state capital. Here the elevation is about 380 feet, with a top soil of 
sandy loam and red clay in the gulleys. 


Great elms and catawba trees grew around the ‘‘ Big House.’’ A 
large mulberry shaded the hewn-log kitchen where the slaves held 
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sway. The wooden-pegged roofs, the plank-shuttered windows, the 
chimneys built of native ‘‘iron rock’’ and daubed with mud, the 
heavy iron keys and door hinges made by hand in the community 
shop, the fireplaces six feet across and shoulder-high, the well-filled 
cellars of potatoes and apples—all showed William Yates to be a 
farmer who was a good provider for his family in a modest but com- 
_fortable home. And the corded bedsteads with their sweet-smelling 
straw ticks under the often-sunned feather beds, the space-saving 
trundle beds, the ever-busy spinning wheel, the corner cupboards 
neatly arrayed with pewter plates, two-tined forks and wooden 
spoons, the much scrubbed bread trays, tubs, and churns, the long 
rack sagging with ‘‘chitlin sausages’’—all proved Delilah to be an 
industrious, courageous housewife and mother. The smokehouse, 
with its closely latched small door, stood west of the kitchen, and 
the noisy chicken house was within easy reach. Across the field were 
the barn and the crib from which eight-year-old Matthew helped to 
get the corn to feed his father’s cattle, sheep, pigs, horses, and 
mules. 3 


To this well-ordered, hospitable country home came often the 
preachers of the Raleigh Baptist Association of North Carolina. A 
frequent visitor was Father John Purefoy. One morning after this 
consecrated man had spent the night there, the nine-year-old 
Matthew Tyson made ready the preacher’s horse for his depar- 
ture. As the faithful minister swung into the saddle, he looked down 
into the serious, open face of the lad who had handed him the reins. 
A kindly smile of thanks broke over the countenance of the patri- 
arch. He laid his hand on the boy’s young head and lovingly said, 
‘¢May the Lord make a preacher of him!’’ 


Matthew Tyson never forgot this blessing. 


The father, William Yates, was a deacon and the Sunday school 
superintendent in the Mount Pisgah Church. Throughout the com- 
munity he was affectionately called ‘‘ Uncle Billy Yates.’’ His prac- 
tical godliness was so much respected by everybody that even when 
he passed by an unsavory district, the carousals in the grogshop, 
the gambling, and the match shooting suddenly quieted down and 
hats were raised in recognition of their genuine esteem. Uncle Billy 
Yates regarded it both a duty and a pleasure to keep open house for 
all religious men of all denominations. A very honored friend 
~ among’ these frequenters was Hider Robert T. Daniel whose white 
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hair and red face much intrigued young Matthew Tyson’s interest. 
Preacher R. B. C. Howell and Elder Tom Armstrong were other 
long-remembered guests. Kach visitor added to the religious at- 
mosphere of the home. The standards of the praiseworthy Chris- 
tian life and teaching of the pious parents, made a deep impression 
upon the children and first set young Matthew Tyson’s heart in the 
way of the Lord. 


His various responsibilities in household affairs further 
strengthened the boy’s character. His mother found him a steady 
helper when peaches ‘‘all red to the cheek’’ needed to be dried for 
winter storing, when basket loads of apples were to be crushed with 
_the wooden pestle to press out the juice for cider, and when the 
hungry fireplaces gaped for more and still more wood. The water 
bucket on the shelf outside the door was Matthew Tyson’s special 
charge. Off to the spring the barefoot boy would bounce, swinging 
the empty wooden pail and whistling some lilting melody or imitat- 
ing the bird songs in the thicket on the way. At the spring he 
would tarry just long enough to see what the big spider was doing, 
or whether his handmade trap nearby had caught a partridge. The 
little dog at his heels lapped at the stream below the spring, while 
the lad filled his bucket from the deeper pool of water. With prac- 
ticed skill, Matthew Tyson jauntily balanced the brimming pail 
upon his head all the way home. 

When the nightly chore of helping the older brother bring up 
the cows was over, a fragrant supper was served. The family grate- 
fully appeased their hunger as they sat with open doors to let the 
bright glow from the fireplace illumine the darkening day without. 
Father William would soon reach for his Bible to read aloud an eve- 
ning message. While the family gathered around for this twilight 
worship, he would call, ‘‘Math, the skeeters are mighty bad this 
evenin’. Get out some old rags and make us a smoke smudge.’’ 

‘“Yes, sir, Paw,’’ the boy would answer, ‘‘you know there’s 
right much water a’standin’ down yonder in our low land. The 
fallin’ leaves have stained it kinda dark, and it’s just full of wig- 
eletails.”’ 

One fine morning, Father William told Matthew Tyson that he 
was going over to Williams’ Mill to have his corn ground. ‘‘Get 
your things ready, Son, and you’ll have time to fish in New Hope 
Creek while we wait for the meal.’’ 
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Matthew Tyson darted off to find his worm gourd. Onto the loose — 
dirt in the bottom, he dropped a few freshly-dug crawlers. He 
gathered up his own little fish bucket and the hooks he had. bought 
at the Green Level Store. He had cut a slim hickory sapling from 
the woods for a fishing pole. His mother had made him a stout line 
on her spinning wheel. All of these he put into the back of the wagon 
and climbed up beside his father, ready for that long anticipated 
pleasure of ‘‘goin’ fishin’,’’ 

When they reached Williams’ Mill, the boy grabbed up his 
handmade fishing tackle and climbed down to the water’s edge near 
the milltail. Here he hoped to catch a bucketful of roaches, or min- 
nows, with which to entice the white perch and the chubs. He knew 
just how far down to stick the hook through the tough part of the 
minnow’s dorsal fin, so that when he threw his baited line out into 
the water the minnow could still swim around and thus seduce the 
unwary bass. His little wooden bucket soon began to fill with game 
fish. He opened his gourd and extracted the worms in order to at- 
tract a few ‘‘gogely eyes’’ and ‘‘jacks.’? And when his father 
called, he proudly displayed a bucketful of silvery tapering bodies 
as his day’s catch to carry back home. 

The meal bags were piled into the wagon, and Matthew ‘Tyson 
climbed up on top of them with his precious fish. They soon pulled 
up again at the paternal gate. ‘‘Here I is, Maw!”’ he shouted, hold- 
ing high his booty. 

The mother smiled her appreciation of his day’s effort, but an- 
swered, ‘‘Can’t you say, ‘Here I am’?”’ if 

‘Well, Mammy says, ‘Here I is,’ ’’ the boy countered, still in- 
tent upon his day’s haul. He did not rest until he had cleaned all 
the scaly fry and proudly turned them over to his mother to cook 
for supper. 

The next week, Father Purefoy stopped by again. As usual, 
Matthew Tyson held his horse for him to mount in leaving. 


‘‘Son,’’ the old man lovingly queried, ‘‘do you ever pray?”’ 


The boy hung his head for a moment, then quietly answered, ‘‘I 
don’t know how to pray, Sir.’’ 
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‘‘Then I will tell you,’’ answered the man of God. ‘‘Say from 
your heart, ‘God be merciful to me, a sinner.’ ”’ 


Matthew Tyson’s eyes grew wide with wonder. This new idea 
of being a ‘‘sinner’’ sharply engrossed his thoughts. Father Pure- 
foy lifted the reins and was gone. 


Some days, when there was nothing pressing in the household 
routine, the youth would fashion wooden slats into partridge traps. 
Again he would muse silently over the thought of what his ‘‘sin’’ 
might be. Unable to fathom the meaning of it all, he would straight- 
en up, press his lips together, go off to hunt snake eggs and crush 
them. This seemed to relieve his spirits, for immediately he would 
mischievously start a squirrel bounding away toward his hollow 
tree home. When he reached the Big House again, he busied him- 
self either with tightening his bow or realigning the feathers on his 
reed arrow, the better to secure some future quarry. 


On Saturday afternoons, a whole family of Yates’ cousins would 
arrive to spend the night. Then there was fun. The boys would 
race for the swimming hole, while the younger girls would jump 
the cat grapevine ‘‘rope’’ or climb saplings and swing. The ball 
game of ‘‘churmany’’ was a special favorite. The participating 
teams played it until dusk obliterated the winging of the ball. Then 
came the doubling and redoubling in beds for the night. But no one 
seemed to mind; the happy camaraderie was worth all the saeri- 
fices it took to have it. 


One Sunday afternoon, Father Purefoy once more dropped by 
on another of his much esteemed visits. This time he made it a 
point to find Matthew Tyson and to speak with him alone. ‘‘Son, 
have you ever prayed as [ taught you?’’ 


‘“‘T don’t know where to pray, Father Purefoy,’’ the boy op- 
posed. 


‘‘Why, God is everywhere, Son! Go into the woods where none 
but God can hear you, and pray, ‘God be merciful to me, a sin- 
meri. 7 ; 


The boy was touched, but he gave no outward sign. Kver and 
anon, however, his thoughts harked back to that last gracious in- 
terview the old minister had given him. The impress of that loving 
practical teaching sank deep and held long. 


i 
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The mulberry tree 1s bent when vt 1s young.— CHINESE AXIOM, 
(1830-1833) 


In the autumn of 1830, when Matthew Tyson was almost twelve 
years old, it was decided that he should start to school. His mother 
had made him, with the help of the kitchen loom, a new pair of 
homespun ‘‘pants,’’ and had just finished the last stitches on a 
white domestic shirt. She hurried her breakfast that early Octo- 
ber morning to give herself time to equip her second son properly 
for entering this new phase of his life. Basil, the older boy, stood 
waiting quietly, but secretly proud to be able to present his brother 
as anew pupil at school that day. 


Somewhat northwest of the Yates’ home, and in a turned-out 
cornfield, stood the Hilliard Schoolhouse—one .of the better class 
of ‘fold field schools.’’ It was a one-roomed log building with a 
single door opening on the south. At one end of this room was a 
large open fireplace eight feet across, and in one corner the only 
window. The teacher’s chair had a ladder back and a laced raw- 
hide bottom. Upon the handmade solitary table lay a keen birch, a 
ferrule, and a pocketknife. The children’s benches were made of 
sections of split tree trunks, about twelve inches wide on the flat, 
sitting surface, aud set on the four spread legs.. These were with- 
out backs, and the teet of the smaller children, unable to reach the 
floor, wangled and dangled beneath. At the other end of this school- 
room extended a long, narrow opening about the width of one log. 
This aperture served to light a writing shelf immediately beneath. 
Here on a bench, the same length as the shelf and gap above, 
Matthew Tyson was assigned a place beside his brother Basil. 
There were no blackboards, and wooden lead pencils were still a 
- European luxury. 


‘‘Bringe me your goose quill, Matthew Tyson Yates,’’ said the 


teacher as he picked up his penknife, ‘‘and I will cut you your pen, 
and your blank book, that I may rule you some straight lines and 
make you your writing copy. There!’’ he finished, handing quill pen 
and copybook to the new pupil. 

Matthew Tyson found his place at the writing shelf among the 


others already hard at work on their practice lessons in penman- 
ship. Here, day by day, he wrestled with his a’s, b’s, and c’s until 
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he was able to make the desired ‘‘copperplate’’ reproduction of 
that impressive advice, ‘‘ Be friendly with all and intimate with but 
few.’’ 

There were other branches to study. Pike’s Arithmetic set a 
eraded series of problems. 

‘‘What are your answers?’’ queried the teacher of an older boy. 


These were given. ‘‘Correct,’’ approved the pedagogue. ‘* Now 
copy them in your ciphering book, and then bring it to me.’’ 


This method of transcribing answers was kept up until the 
pupil reached the ‘‘double rule of three.’’ 


The last exercise of every school day was competitive spelling. 
A thorough knowledge of orthography as outlined by Noah Web- 
ster’s Blue-Back Speller, which began with a B co and rose to posers 
like ‘‘immateriality,’’? was considered the foundation of all kne wl- 
edge. 


One day, during recess, as the pupils were wandering aimlessly 
about, Matthew Tyson sauntered over to a low-swinging limb of a 
spreading white oak in the school playground. This was one of 
several drooping branches used by the boys as bases in their fav- 
orite ball game. The skies had been overcast all that day and 
seemed to bedim even the playtime energies of the pupils. 


Suddenly a shrill voice challenged, ‘‘All who want to play 
‘churmany’ before the’ bell rings stand here with me!’’ 


There was a quick rush of twenty boys, including Matthew Ty- 
son, to the side of the herald who was capering around twenty 
paces away from the great tree. 


As if the very heavens were answering too, there came a vivid 
blinding flash across the eyes of the children. With two ear-split- 
ting crashes the erstwhile stately oak burst into splinters and 
lopped over into a heap. The children were thumped heavily to the 
ground. When the teacher, who had been inside the schoolhouse, 
ran over to the prostrate group, he found them alive but dazed, and 
every boy was marked on some part of his body by that electric 
bolt with a dark red spot as large as a dollar. 


As Matthew Tyson was lifted to his feet, there flashed through 
his mind another vivid light. ‘‘Truly God is everywhere! I ama 
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eee ’’ he groaned TAT y elk ras pray. | am a sinner. I must 
pray.’ 


He stumbled home, found his Bible, and went out into the grove. 
There in the darkening dusk he searched the books of Moses and 
the Prophets as long as he could see. Then he fell to his knees on 
the fragrant pine straw and wistfully breathed those same words 
Father ircray had taught him: ‘‘O God, be merciful to me, a 
sinner !”’ 


The next morning his father sent him to the woods on an er- 
rand. The keen eyes chanced upon an oak so shaped as to form a 
recess facing the south and protected from rain and snow. The 
boy decided that this secluded nook should provide him his ‘‘altar’’ 
of prayer. Day after day for several years, Matthew Tyson re- 
peated here his yearning cry, ‘‘O Lord, be merciful to me a sin- 
ner!’’ 


Followimg the good, you learn to be good.—CHINESE PROVERB. 
(1834-1835) 


There soon came days of sharp inner struggle for Matthew Ty- 
son—times of doubt and restlessness. Groping for light, he decided 
to attend all the protracted religious meetings anywhere within 
walking distance. Diligently he searched his Bible for answers to 
his questions. A veil of mystery seemed to obscure his understand- © 
ing. In his bewilderment he could only fall back to his oft- renee 
ey ‘‘God be merciful to me, a sinner!’’ 


The natural reticence in the boy’s nature turned into a perverse 

taciturnity when others sought to lay crude hands upon his prob- 
lem. He began to refuse to go into Mount Pisgah Church at the 
time of the service. In stubborn mood he would sit just outside un- 
der a large pine tree; but he listened intently to the resonant voice 
of Preacher P. W. Dowd as it wafted through the open door the 
message from God’s Word. The lad gradually learned that God 
would have mercy on all who trusted his Son, Jesus Christ, as their 
Saviour, and that his own part was but to obey the command to 
come to God’s throne of grace. 


In 1835 a protracted meeting was held at Mount Pisgah Church. 
Humbly, Matthew Tyson presented himself at the ‘‘mourners’ 
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MOUNT PISGAH BAPTIST CHURCH 
(Name Plate) 


bench’’ for prayer. His spirit longed to feel that Jesus loved him 
and that his sins were pardoned; but that gracious consciousness 
seemed still beyond his grasp. Toward the close of the meeting the 
youth felt he was not yet saved, and he floundered in despatr. 
Again he went into the deep woods. He tramped and tramped un- 
til he was beyond the sound of human voices. He prostrated him- 
self before his Creator and iegdes aloud with a burning heart, 
‘*O Lord, help me!”’ 


The prayer was answered. When the lad returned to the tent, 
his soul was at peace. His heart was flooded with joy. He Bould 
sing. And he joined heartily in the swelling praises to God and to 
the Lamb—his personal, his accepted Snonr 


With thirteen others he was received as a candidate for bap- 
tism. The ordinance was scheduled to be administered on Sunday, 
October 23, 1835, in New Hope Creek at Williams’ Mill, As the pas- 
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tor, Rev. P. W. Dowd, led him down into the water and immersed 
him, Matthew Tyson’s heart sang another paean of thanksgiving 
for the privilege of following his Lord in baptism. After the ordi- 
nance the youth slung his wet clothes over a stick, shouldered it, 
and started home alone. He did not want any intrusion upon the 
high state of exultation which thrilled his inmost soul. As he strode 
silently along, others, on horseback, soon overtook him. Some 
turned as they passed and looked at him; some seemed to smile as 
if amused. The sensitive lad began to wonder if he had made a 
spectacle of himself. Then the voice of fear stole into his con- 
sciousness and mockingly questioned: 


‘Well, now that you have been baptized, are you really as 
happy as you thought you’d be? Are you sure you haven’t made a 
fool of yourself? Are you going to cut yourself off from friends 
and fun? There are plenty of older people leading in church work, 
what do you think you can do?’’ 

Again and againa withering embarrassment rolled over the 
boy’s spirit. A reaction to his triumph set in. His mind fell into 
utter bewilderment over these doubts as to his experience and abil- 
ity. In desperation he turned anew into the woods to seek quiet for 
prayer. But the restlessness within him rejected spot after spot for 
fear that someone might see him there. Finally, he sank beside a 
fallen tree and cried, ‘‘Lord, help me! Oh, grant me deliverance 
from the power of this sore temptation !’’ 


In the leafy quiet about him, Matthew Tyson eradually became 
conscious of rustling thumps that seemed to approach him. He 
raised his head. A writhing struggle met his eyes. On the far side 
of the fallen tree, a two-foot king snake and a long six-foot black 
serpent were in deadly conflict. The shorter, striped reptile had 
so entwined itself:about the larger snake as to begin twisting it 
into a ball. The black snake flounced, thrashed and rolled about in 
a vain effort to rid itself of this assailant. Finally, by strenuous 
contractions, the httle king snake sueceeded in crushing the bones 
of its more powerful enemy. It then crawled quietly away, leaving’ 
the great black snake limp and dead. 

A striking lesson went home to the young seeker for victory 
over the black venom of dread. Matthew Tyson rose and continued 
his journey homeward. He saw again his conquering Saviour who, 
by his resolute effort on the cross, had vanquished the power of 
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evil and sin. Once more he laid his trust on Jesus; and once more 
peace came into his heart. 


Do not ask, Am I able, but Am I willing ?—CHINESE CBLASSIC. 
(1836-1837) 


The seventeen-year-old Matthew Tyson was now a quiet, shy 
lad; but his opening mind drank in everything concerned with the 
soul-exercise of others. He read eagerly that widespread. copy of 
the Memoirs of Ann Hasseltine Judson, first published in 1829. The 
erievous needs of others in these pathetic tales wrung his heart. A 
sense of personal obligation pulled heavily at him. He weighed 
thoughtfully his responsibilities to his home, his friends, his Lord. 
The burden of his daily prayer was, ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have. 
me to do?’’ 


The feeling grew that he should share with his schoolmates his 
newly-found experience of grace; but this baring of his innermost 
soul was a difficult move for the naturally reserved youth. How- 
ever, with a pregnant word or two at opportune moments, Matthew 
Tyson managed to make a real witness of the saving power of 
Christ. He started several of his comrades thinking about their 
own condition of soul. 


As he hauled pine straw to make compost heaps for fertilizing 
his mother’s garden, or spent his evening hours apprenticing at a 
neighbor’s in the art of making brick, he was constantly planning 
how to overcome this natural diffidence about sharing with others 
his most sacred interests. By degrees it was borne in on him that 
he should be willing to make some open, public witness of how he 
himself had found salvation. Many excuses arose in his mind to 
fight this urge. He struggled valiantly with himself all week to 
screw up courage to make acknowledgment at the Sunday services 
of what his Saviour had done for him. But on Sunday, facing his 
able pastor and following the consecrated prayers of his deacon- 
father, his courage fled, and he sat dry-mouthed and silent until the 
service closed. | 

‘‘Oh that somebody would ask me to speak, or to lead in 
prayer !’’ he yearned, in a natural effort to exonerate himself. But 
the Spirit would not let him go. When he slipped away at evening 
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for quiet communion at his favorite oak, the Master spoke to his 
heart: ‘‘Fear not the face of man. I am with thee.’’ 


With determined effort to pull through the morass of embar- 
rassments that hindered him, Matthew Tyson proposed to his cous- 
in. Simeon and his pal, Caswell O’Kelley, that they join him in 
conducting a prayer meeting on Sunday afternoons at the church. 
They agreed. Preacher Dowd was delighted. He proudly announced 
the new venture for the following week at early candlelight. 


When the time arrived, the meetinghouse was full. All eyes 
were turned upon the three young men. A deep silence reigned as 
the congregation waited for the appointed leaders to open the serv- 
ice. A lump rose in Matthew Tyson’s throat. He tremblingly 
hoped his older cousin would take the initiative. Finally, when 
Simeon made no move, and a slight fidgeting began to whisper 
through the room, Matthew Tyson arose and announced a hymn. 
The singing bolstered his morale. At the close he unexpectedly 
heard himself leading- in prayer. Sudden consciousness that his 
voice was rising alone off toward the heavenly throne stabbed his 
frail bubble of confidence. His petitioning collapsed and mumbled 
into silence. 


‘‘Now you’ve done it!’’ taunted the sense of defeat. ‘‘You’ve 
only disgraced yourself, and done the cause more harm than good. 
You’d better quit and not try again!’’ 


Humbled and chagrined, Matthew Tyson managed to ask for 
another hymn. He called upon Simeon to lead the next prayer. 


Simeon paled. He commenced. Matthew Tyson followed him 
in agonized sympathy as he muffled the words that should have 
lifted them all to the Creator. 


Another hymn was announced. And Matthew Tyson turned to 
Caswell for his promised participation in this heart flight to 
heaven. 


Poor Caswell rose, holding tightly to the bench in front of him. 
He commenced, stopped, stuttered forward in jerks, and, unable to — 
maneuver for an ending, just—‘‘Amen’’ he said, and sat down. 


Cold beads of perspiration stood out on the foreheads of all 
three young men. Matthew Tyson was the first to rally to the need 
of the situation. He found his voice again long enough to announce 
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another meeting for the next Sunday and then dismissed the con- 
eregation. 


On the next Sunday neither Cousin Simeon nor Caswell 
O’Kelley was present. They had fled, overwhelmed with the per- 
plexities of making public prayer. 


There was in Matthew Tyson’s nature, however, a perseverance 
that would not let him give up in the face of a critical situation. The 
dead lift of any burden was a challenge instead of a check. With 
dogged determination he would take hold again, try harder, and 
stick closer at the problem on hand. Not long after this a strong 
impulsion stirred within him on his responsibility to give his life 
to preach the gospel. 


‘‘And yet this cannot be my mission,’’ he pondered, ‘‘I haven’t 
enough education for such an honorable calling.’’ But the urge 
would not leave him. 


At another time, while the youth was protesting in prayer, the 
Lord seemed to answer: ‘‘No, this is thy duty. Walk thou in it.’’ 


‘“Well,’’? Matthew Tyson equivocally promised, ‘‘I’ll prepare 
myself to be a schoolteacher, become an active member of the 
church, and exhort sinners on all occasions to repent and be 
saved.’’ 


Yet the sensitive conscience would not be quieted with this com- - 
‘promise. Even his timidity at speaking in public did not seem suf- 
ficient excuse. Some days, while replanting the missing corn hills 
in his father’s sandy loam fields, Matthew Tyson would determine 
to make a new start at the following monthly meeting. This re- 
solve brought a momentary sense of relief, of sweet reliance on 
God. ‘The lanky lad would even look forward for that meeting time 
to come. But in the meetinghouse and among the people his confi- 
dence ebbed away. How could he, a great, green boy, take upon 
himself so sacred and privileged a work as preaching Christ? No 
one expected it from him. Thus the youth would sit, and sit, and 
leave that meeting with his testimony unmade. Thus with doubt 
and hesitation he wavered, month after month. He finally realized 
that he would never be happy as a mere farmer, that God was truly 
calling him out to be a witnesser, and that he must have more 
knowledge for the task. 
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One morning he happened to find his father alone at the barn. 
‘‘Paw,’’ he began falteringly, ‘‘would you be willin’ to use my 
‘portion of goods’ to send me off for four years’ schoolin’? I 
receon I won’t be a farmer much longer, and I need more eduea- 
tion.’ 


‘‘Son,’’ answered the good man enters ‘‘T wish I could 
send all my children off to some fine school;. but I just ain’t able 
to. You know there are ten of you, and if I tried to give you what 
you want, the others might feel powerful unhappy about it. And 
I’d be in a lot of trouble. Why do you want to go to school for so 
long??? 

‘“Well, Paw,’’ countered the persistent but cautious youth, ‘‘1 
don’t know yet what I’ll be called on to do in life, and I want to be 
ready. Basil was ‘free’ when he married, and he was nineteen. 
Would you let me be ‘free’ then, too, so I could go to school on my 
own? I’ve just got to go to school, Paw, if—even if I have to make 
brick by moonlight to pay my way.’’ 

The patient father sighed, and then smiled. ‘‘ All right, Son,’’ 
he assented, ‘‘I reckon that’s fair. And mebbe I can help you some, 
too.”’ 


Matthew Tyson’s spirits soared. The door of privilege was 
opening, and he thus knew he was headed toward the blessed ‘‘ way 
of the Lord.’’ His eye fell upon his pet horse, his father’s gift when 
it was just a colt. He suddenly realized that he might have to sell 
not only his horse but that fine hand-wrought saddle and bridle, 
too, in order to defray the cost of the preparation he needed. ‘To 
lose his horse would hurt, but to convert those pang's into ways and 
means for becoming a messenger for God was blessed joy. 


The already overgrown young man started into his last quar- 
ter at the ‘‘old field school’’ with renewed zest. As one of the older 
pupils he was allowed to sit out under the trees to prepare his next 
day’s lessons. When these were made sure, he would slip away to 
his little brush house he had built near the school, and there, well- 
concealed from view, take out his Bible and study that. His fur- 
ther seasons of prayer in the dawn at the old oak tree, at noon in 
the red clay gulley, at night in his father’s stable, all buoyed his 
hope that He who had called him to preach the way of salvation 
would surely show him the path to that end. 
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To become a scholar, determination is the chief thing —CHINESE AXIOM. 
(1838) 


Matthew Tyson could not, somehow, tell anyone about God’s 
calling him to preach; but he quietly and earnestly set about mak- 
ing the preparation for more education. After much scouting 
around, he finally found a purchaser for his horse, bridle, and 
saddle. Preacher Dowd showed his interest in the young man’s 
plans. 


‘<Son,’’ he advised, ‘‘about thirty-four miles from here is just 
the school for you—the Forest Hill Academy. ‘The master and 
owner of this private institution is Mr. G. W. Thompson. He isa 
eodly gentleman and a man of wide influence throughout the state. 
I believe you couldn’t do better than to start preparation for your 
higher education there.”’ 


His favorite sister, Mary Jane, offered her help. ‘‘If you’ll keep 
the fire a’goin’ this evenin’, Math, I’ll do some sewin’ for you.’’ 


‘‘Math’’ performed faithfully his share in the bargain. Many a 
blessed season together did these two enjoy while he stretched out 
at her feet, or lifted the lighted taper from her walnut sewing table 
and held it at a better angle as she cut and finished shirts, ties, and 
other necessary articles of his wearing apparel. 


At the beginning of 1838, he packed his little leather trunk with 
the new clethes and ‘‘goodies’’—something prepared by each one - 
of the five sisters. His father sat waiting in the family phaeton, 
ready to take him the two days’ drive up to the Wake Forest town- 
ship in the northern end of Wake County. With his precious horse 
money safely wrapped in his pocket, Matthew stood tall and clean 
before his mother. . 


“‘T’m a’leavin’ out, Maw,’’ he huskily faltered while his deep 
black eyes grew moist and tender. 


‘‘God bless you, my son!’’ answered the noble mother as she 
reached up and laid a loving hand on his high shoulder. ‘‘I reckon 
you'll be gone about five months. I’ll be prayin’ for you every day, 
my boy. Write to us.’’ 


He jumped into the vehicle beside his father, feeling keenly the 
breaking of family ties, and yet his dependence upon God. They 
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drove away from the group gathered at the picket fence to wave a 
last good-by. They arrived in due time at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Fleming where it had been arranged for the young man to 
board. 


A cordial reception and kindly attention to his needs soon put 
Matthew Tyson at ease. The next day he was introduced to the 
principal of Forest Hill Academy. . Mr. G. W. Thompson was short 
in stature, but affable in manner. With a quick, intelligent eye he 
appraised his new pupil, and mutual regard sprang up between 
them. The avid zest with which the youth immediately fell to this 
new feast in the elementary branches of an Kmneglish education as- 
sured the pedagogue of the learner’s eventual progress. 


Since Mr. Fleming’s other three lodgers occupied the same room 
with Matthew Tyson, he felt he must seek a private altar of prayer 
elsewhere. He finally located a great hollow tree above the ravine 
between his boardinghouse and the school building. He found some 
plank, and floored the inner base of the tree for protection against 
dampness. Here he communed with his Lord at early dawn and 
late eve. | 


One dull rainy morning, Matthew Tyson began praying aloud 
there over his unceasing concern about preaching the gospel. The 
weight of keeping secret this plan for his life heavily burdened his 
heart. He gradually perceived that he was really indulging in a 
kind of compromise, and he was not happy. As he cone and to pour 
out his heart to God, a voice out in the dripping dawn called, ‘Who 
dat?’’ 


Matthew Tyson listened for a moment and then continued his 
audible prayer. 

A terrified yell brought the youth to his feet as he peered fae to 
find the source of all this disturbance. 


Flip! Flop! Thump-thump-scree! Disappearing down in the 
ravine as fast as his trembling old legs could carry him, tumbled 
and flounced an old Negro man. FHars of corn rolled around over 
the ground, while what was left in the basket on his arm bounced 
about in rhythm with his fleeing leaps. 


‘‘CQ) Lordy, hab merey on dis pore Nigger!’’ he gasped as he 


ran. ‘‘De day ob jedgment am come, and I’se not ready !”’ 
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‘‘Humph!’’ ejaculated Matthew Tyson. ‘‘He must have been 
on his way to feed his pigs. And I reckon I frightened him as much 
as he startled me. But perhaps it did him good. And mayhap 
there’s a lesson here for me, too.’’ 

Matthew Tyson worked assiduously at his new studies right up 
until the end of the first session. A summer month back with the 
family gave joyful respite. And a final autumn term completed his 
first year’s schooling away from home. 


X 


Without clouds in the sky, vt cannot rain.—CHINESE PROVERB. 
(1839 to June 1840) 


At the end of his first year at Forest Hill Academy, Matthew 
Tyson found he did not have enough money for further quest there. 
In order to provide for the necessary board and tuition fees, he de- 
cided to suspend his study for a year and teach a small school back 
in Mount Pisgah Church. Every day, as he tramped the two and 
one-half miles between his good home and his work, he had ample 
opportunity to review what he learned during the past year. He 
mused over the conditions of the many peoples far afield. The 
strange customs and religions about which he had read in his re- 
cent geography and history lessons aroused his pity. He wondered 
why something more was not done about showing these heathen a 
better way. He recalled the Memoirs of Ann Hasseltine Judson 
which had so impressed him several years ago. This reminded him 
of his heart’s secret. Millions were needing a knowledge of salva- 
tion, and he, Matthew Tyson, was just keeping quiet about it. Con- 
tinually to be asking the Lord what to do seemed mockery when he 
had not fully yielded to the Lord’s eall. 

After school’hours, he sought refuge from this tense strain by 
plowing for his father. But the picture of the hordes of heathen 

wandering up and down the world with few, or none, to tell them of 
a Saviour still wrestled with his spirit. Tears came. Fearing that 
his brothers or father might find him thus, he would drop his plow- 
ing, dart off into the woods to get out of sight, or to recover at least 
an outward composure. His mind whirled round and round on two 
points: ‘‘Shall I make known to my friends that I feel led to 
preach the gospel? Is it my duty to go far hence to preach that to 
the heathen?’’ 
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Back would come the taunting answer, ‘‘You are not prepared 
to do either one.’’ 

So, with increasing unhappiness, he continued to keep these 
thoughts to himself. 

By January, 1840, Matthew Tyson was ready for the expenses 
of another term at the academy. This time Mr. Thompson gave 
him sole use of a small brick office in his garden. The young man 
appreciated the privacy thus assured him for study and prayer, 
but the quiet only intensified his mental conflict over his duty to 
God and men. When neither his studies nor his play could relieve 
his troubled spirit, he knew that happiness lay only in the path of 
duty, and that peace of heart came only in surrender of one’s own 
will to his Creator. Late one afternoon, Matthew Tyson fell to 
his knees in that small brick office and cried out: 


‘QO Lord, I am not yet fitted for so great a work as preaching 
the gospel. But I will use my best efforts to improve the talents 
thou hast given me, and use them to the best of my ability for the 
advancement of thy kingdom. Here, Lord, I give myself to thee. 
Use me for thy glory, whensoever and wheresoever it seemeth good 
in thy sight.’’ 


The suppliant arose, went out through the evening twilight, and 
found his Teacher Thompson sitting alone on his portico. With 
tears overflowing from long pent-up emotion, the young man con- 
fided to the older all the heart searching of the past-many months. 
‘‘Now I am willing, Mr. Thompson, to do whatever it takes to get 
ready.’’ 

‘*God will direct your steps,’’ encouraged the tutor. ‘‘And we 
will do our part to make you a useful missionary to the heathen.’’ 

The young man’s weary soul found great relief in this actual 
surrender for obedience. Principal Thompson soon fulfilled his 
promise and made a special visit to the neighboring Wake Forest 
College. Matthew Tyson penned a frank story of his struggles and 
plans to his friend, J. L. Prichard, then a senior student in the 
Baptist institution. Mr. Prichard thought the letter so impressive 
that he showed it to Dr. Samuel D. Wait, president of Wake Forest 
College. 

‘‘T should be glad to have you call to see me at your early con- 
venience,’’ wrote President Wait, impressed at the quester’s stand. 
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Matthew Tyson walked the three miles from the academy to the 
college. There followed a prolonged interview in which the school 
executive sensed great possibilities in this grave and purposeful 
young farmer. He urged some regular college course designed to | 
fit the student more nearly for his eroaen field. 


‘‘But,’’? demurred Matthew Tyson, ‘‘T am so much older than 
many of your students. I am all of twenty-one. And besides, I do 
not now have the funds required to take a college course.’’ 


‘‘Never mind! Never mind!’’ promptly answered the presi- 
dent. ‘‘ ‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.’ The North Carolina 
State Convention will help you. Come to college. Come next ses- 
sion.’ 


But Matthew Tyson still hesitated. He thought it wise to con- 
sult others of his trusted friends. 
— “By all means, ie? to college,’’ urged his old pastor. ‘‘ You are 
still a young man.’ 


‘“T shall deem it a privilege i use my influence with the Baptist 
State Convention to get you financial assistance,’’ wrote Dr. 
Thomas Meredith, the editor of the Biblical Rororder. 


And young Matthew Tyson resolved, in deepest gratitude, never 
again to resist the voice of God. 


He who endures hardship will become a man above other men.— 


CHINESE PROVERB. 


° (August 1840 to June 1841) 


August, 1840 found Matthew Tyson Yates on College Hill at 
Wake Forest, North Carolina. A small group of oaks crowned the 
campus crest. Formal boxwood lined the pathway to the presi- 
dent’s home. Under the elms and hickories and birches were 
groups of rollicking boys, each trying to tell the biggest tale about 
his summer’s fun. Some were even dramatizing the clank and clat- 
ter and toot of the new locomotive, T’ornado, when it had recently 
entered Raleigh. Up in the trees the jay birds, the bluebirds, the 
redbirds, the blackbirds—even the mocking birds—flaunted their 
feathery skirts at this noisy male intrusion into their summer’s 
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quiet, and hopped up a branch or two higher to keep keener eye 
upon the boisterous antics of the returning vacationists. 


Matthew Tyson stepped into the hall of Wait Building to com- 
mence his long-sought education at Wake Forest College. He stood 
head and shoulders above the boys in the class to which he was as- 
signed. They belonged in the college preparatory department, and 
he, so much taller and older, must begin there, too. President Wait 
passed by and caught the great boy’s feeling of contrast. 


‘‘Never mind,’’ the president consoled, ‘‘it’s a horse and pony 
race; and a horse will outrun a pony in a long race.’’ 


‘‘Corner Room No. 37’’ on the first floor of the old dormitory 
was allotted to Matthew Tyson Yates. Later, young J. H. Lane, 
from South Carolina, came to be his roommate. These two were 
first thrown together in the Wake Union Church, where Yates 
served as Sunday school superintendent. Lane admired the quiet, 
dignified, neatly dressed young farmer, and the good company be- 
tween them soon ripened into firm friendship. 


Matthew Tyson now applied himself unremittingly to his books. 
So persistent was he in tracing down every new item of knowledge 
that his teachers soon found him a very thorough student. Before 
long, however, the young man began to have annoying attacks of 
hoarseness. Thinking that bending too much over his work might 
be a contributing cause, the practical student refashioned his desk. 
He raised it several feet so that he could stand and both read and 
write. 


“Say, ‘M. T.,’ do you stand there all day?’’ his roommate would 
chaffingly call. , 


The stander would patiently smile and stand and study on, re- 
fusing to give in to a symptom which presaged future trouble. 


‘‘Hey, ‘M. T.’!’’ another classmate once beckoned, ‘‘do you 
know a William H. Merritt? He was a former student here, and I 
think he came from your part of the country.”’ 


‘‘Oh, yes,’’ answered the big youth. ‘‘He lives near my chum, 
Caswell O’Kelley. I hope to visit that section this coming yvaca- 
tion.’’ And then he remembered vaguely that his former playmate, 
Kliza Moring, might be in that vicinity also, 
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Now while Matthew Tyson attended his daily tasks, there con- 
tinually hung over him a disturbing sense of his financial respon- 
sibility for all this opportunity. The feeling spurred him to even 
ereater effort lest he should have only this one year of preparatory 
courses at college. However, when anyone asked him what he 
planned to do with his life, he no longer evaded the question. 
‘*‘Some day,’’ he would modestly avow, ‘‘I must preach the gospel 
to the heathen. ’’ 

The questioner accepted the information as simply as it was 
given. And Matthew Tyson’s heart was strengthened at each fresh 
acknowledgement of the Lord’s leading. All the students respected 
his unaffected piety. } 

High convictions and a slender purse kept him from indulging 
freely in the social life of the institution, but he soon became inter- 
ested in the two rival literary societies in the college—the Kuzelian 
and the Philomethesian. Both groups made their bid for the new 
student. The ‘‘Phi’s’’ won. When Matthew Tyson was received 
into this membership, he was told, ‘‘In deference to the custom of 
those showing respect to the office of the ministry, no fees will be 
required of you.’’ 


The motto of the Philomethesians was H'sse Quam Viderr 
Malo. The young beneficiary adopted the first three words (to 
be rather than to seem) for his own seal. They suited him, and he 
wanted to live up to them. He later stamped the maxim on some of 
his letters. 

The preacher-to-be found expression for his devotion to his 
Master by fulfilling his promise to the Wake Union Church for 
service in their Sunday school. Later, on June 12, 1841, he with- 
drew from that fellowship and presented his church letter for 
membership in the Wake Forest Baptist Church. Here, too, he 
was most heartily received. 


You cannot swallow dates whole—CHINESE AXIOM. 


* (Summer 1841 to May 1844) 


During the ensuing summer Matthew Tyson first went home. 
How precious were those hours among his loyal brothers and sis- 
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ters! How sweet was the face of his beloved mother! And how truly 
stirring the deep voice of his godly father! 


‘‘Welcome home!’’ seemed to sing from every attention which 
they vied with one aother to give the returned student. 


Then came that contemplated visit to the home of his old pal, 
Caswell O’KKelley. A barn-raising had been planned. When Math 
arrived, great cedar logs were being hauled into the far lot in prep- 
aration for the gathering of the neighborhood to help erect the new 
storehouse. A festive air hung over the O’Kelley kitchen. Slaves 
cheerfully divided the work of opening up larders filled with deli- 
cacies of meats and minces. Math and Caswell were up betimes 
on the appointed day. Some of the neighbors rode up on horseback; 
some arrived on steer carts; some walked in; but the wives and 
daughters rode up to the Big House in phaetons. They brought 
their aprons with them to cover their best frocks, for their part was 
to manage the big meal of the day. As the two young men hastened 
back and forth stabling the steeds, or rolling the vehicles under 
shade trees, a cheery feminine voice called out, 


‘‘Why! Good morning, Math!’’ The young man turned and 
looked down into the dancing brown eyes of Eliza KE. Moring. 


‘‘Hir—er, howdy! M-M—Miss Eliza,’’ he stammered, putting 
his harness-soiled hands behind his back lest he mar in some way 
the daintiness of the young creature beside him. ‘‘It’s been a long 
time since—since we ran that last race together. ’’ 


‘“Yes, indeed, Mr. Yates,’’ she laughingly flashed back. ‘‘But 
you are away yonder ahead of me now. How very tall you are!”’ 


Someone called. She raised-her graceful hand and sped away 
toward the kitchen. 


By high noon, the men, some scalping and some notching, had 
accomplished a goodly portion of the task of raising the new barn. 
They were ready for the feast the women had spread on shining 
plank tables under the trees. Matthew Tyson stole more than one 
quiet admiring look at Khza Moring as she ene about serving 
the eta he 


When the happy visit at the O’Kelley’s was over, word reached 
Matthew Tyson that on August 7, the Wake Forest Church had ap- 
pointed President Wait and himself as delegates to the Raleigh 
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Baptist Association. The assembly was to convene at the New 
Hope Meeting House of his own Wake County. The young man wel- 
comed this appointment because it gave him opportunity to meet 
many of the prominent men in the state. 


On October 15, 1841, the eleventh annual session of the North 
Carolina Baptist State Convention met at Johnston Liberty in 
Johnston County. Many of the brethren had already heard of the 
serious young Matthew Tyson Yates who was trying to prepare 
himself for the ministry. When on Monday morning a pertinent 
motion was offered, it was voted: 


‘Ordered, That the Treasurer pay to the Wake Forest College 
$25.50 for tuition of Matthew Tyson Yates, one of the Beneficiaries 
of the Convention in the College Department; also to pay W. T. 
Brooks for the Board of M. T. Yates the fall session of 1841.’’ 


Then on the following morning, and as if to still any further 
questions, the body, with the Hon. Alfred Dockery presiding, 
adopted the following: 


“Resolved, That M. T. Yates be continued as a Beneficiary of 
the Convention for the next year, to remain at Wake Forest Col- 
lege.”’ 


When this news was sent to the sophomore involved, he could 
hardly wait to reach his sylvan sanctuary of prayer. There he 
poured out a thankful heart to his Mediator for this new evidence 
of support and blessing. God was to this consecrated youth the 
very real Arbiter of his destiny. Yates had always found the early 
morning hours to be most propitious for his habit of first prayer, 
then practice. Some thought him just a weary plodder. But he 
knew his limitations. He knew he had so much to make up in his 
educational background that he needed to pray for strength to 
keep at his diligent study. He was laying deep and sturdy foun- 
dations both in his character and in his mental development. He 
was building for leadership—in China. This faithful communion 
with his Redeemer became the master key to his many future sue- 
cesses. 

A fellow student once approached him: ‘‘-‘M. T,’ you are such 


an early riser, I’d like to follow your example. If I hang a bell on 
my bed, and run a wire from that down through the floor into your 
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room below, would you give me a ring every morning when you 
awake?”? 


‘‘With pleasure,’’ affably answered Yates, delighted over this 
easy way to serve another. 


Whenever a hot argument or contest would arise among the 
students and a settlement seemed difficult to make—‘‘Call Yates,”’ 
someone would invariably suggest, ‘‘he’ll fix us up.”’ 


The North Carolina State Convention reiterated their continued 
faithin him. They renewed, both in 1842 and 18438, under the 
leadership of Dr. Thomas Meredith, their appropriations ‘‘that 
young Brother Yates be continued as a Beneficiary at Wake Forest 
College for the ensuing year.’’ 


Yates showed his appreciation by redoubling his efforts at his 
school work. On June 11, 1842, a special request was enacted and 
recorded in the Wake Forest Baptist Church book: ‘‘It was moved 
to proceed to the choice of deacon. After balloting, Brother 
Matthew T’. Yates was declared duly elected.”’ - 


The young appointee received the commission in a deeply rever- 
ent spirit. He knew it meant entrusting him with the most impor- 
tant functions of the church. He would now have ‘‘to hear the ex- 
periences of applicants for baptism, to help investigate charges 
against erring members, to assist in collecting funds for different 
purposes, and to join in the general oversight of the colored mem- 
bers of the African Chapel.’’ These obligations he most scrupu- 
lously carried out and counted the work as the recreation he needed 
for his mental and spiritual health. 


At the beginning of the next year, the Wake Forest Baptist 
Church lost their current clerk who had recently withdrawn from 
the college. On January 28, 1843, Pastor Samuel D. Wait called a 
church meeting, which ‘‘elected Matthew T. Yates to the vacant 
office.’ Young Yates submitted generously to this new call upon 
his time and meticulously recorded in longhand all church transac- 
tions. One very noteworthy proceeding was ordered on April 15, 
1843, ‘‘that each male member be required to pay into the church 
fund ten cents quarterly to defray the expenses of the church.”’ 


Another use he made of his ‘‘copperplate’’ hand was to request 
Miss Eliza Moring’s gracious permission to keep her informed of 
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how matters progressed with him. Thus, little by little, their child- 
hood friendship was deepened. 


In September he was appointed with Pastor Wait and Drs. J. B. 
White and W. T. Brooks to be again a delegate to the North Caro- 
lina Baptist State Convention. When this body met on the follow- 
ing October 13-17, 1843, young Yates’s name was entered on their 
records as a ‘‘Licentiate.’’ 


During all this time the deacon and church-clerk student had 
been sparing in the use of the personal funds allowed him. He 
found by 1844 that he could not stretch the money any further, even 
though he had dressed simply, and had foregone all social affairs in 
the college. Because he had felt he could not afford to carry a debt, 
there was now no other way out except to leave school for a term 
to try to make some money for certain inevitable expenses con- 
nected with graduation. On May 2, 1844, Matthew Tyson regret- 
fully relinquished his church duties and his college classes and 
went out on agency work. He did not consult with any member of 
the college faculty, because he was too independent of spirit to 
want even to seem to ask for favors more than had already been 
eranted him. 


While out on his new duties he did manage, however, to make 
several delightful calls on Miss Khza Morine. 


True gold fears not the fire.—CHINESE PROVERB. 
(Autumn 1844 to June 1846) 


When the members of the State Convention were apprized of 
Matthew Tyson’s absence from his college classes, there was def- 
inite disappointment. The avowed purpose of the Convention in 
sponsoring students at college was to give the Baptist churches of 
the state ‘‘an efficient, ministry,’’ and to afford the sponsored stu- 
dents a thorough grounding in all that the institution had to offer. 
This result, it was felt, could not be achieved by partial or inter- 
rupted attendance. Therefore, the case of young Yates was dis- 
cussed most seriously at the fourteenth annual meeting of the State 
Convention in Raleigh, October 18-23, 1844. After a charitable con- 
sideration of all the factors involved, it was finally resolved, ‘‘that 
while the Board respect the feelings of Brother Yates in leaving 
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his studies last session, yet they feel bound to express their dis- 
approval of his course without duly advising with the faculty.’’ 


Having thus safeguarded themselves, they passed several other 
votes—‘‘to pay the balance for tuition of: M. T. Yates.’’—‘‘also for 
board, $32.00,’’ and HH 5 ‘‘that Bro. Yates be continued at the 
College as formerly”? 


Matthew Tyson was touched at the or eenite of his Baptist 
benefactors. In his sturdy manliness, he had tried not to abuse the 
kindness of his friends. Now they had heaped more brotherly love 
upon him. Humbly, he determined to be more than ever worthy of 
the trust accorded him. 


In January, 1845, the absentee returned to Wake Forest Col- 
lege and had to fall back into the class of 746. 


The need for more funds to meet his miscellaneous obligations 
was still urgent. He had heard of a celebrated teacher of vocal 
music, Oakes by name, who was conducting singing classes in 
Raleigh. Yates decided to attend these classes every Saturday to 
see if he could put his big voice to work for him. After mastering 
the science of teaching the art of pitch, timbre, and tone, the ama- 
teur vocalist himself started a class on College Hill. He asked a 
charge of $5.00 a pupil. Forty students and citizens of Wake For- 
est promptly enlisted as learners and seemed to enjoy thoroughly 
the exercises they were given. Dr. J. B. Solomon later declared, 
‘Yates was the best teacher of vocal music I have ever met.’’ 


The summer of 1845 found Matthew Tyson in the Methodist 
Merritt home. Could it have been a coincidence that Miss Eliza 
Moring was a visitor there, too? For a whole, happy week the 
young gallant put his very heart into singing his way into the ten- 
derer interest of the now charmingly matured playmate of early 
years. 


During this year of 1845, important movements had been 
stirring among Baptist forces. The General Convention of the ~ 
Baptist denomination in the United States had been organized in 
1814. It had put itself on record originally as knowing no differ- 
ence between slaveholders and nonslaveholders. Both groups con- 
tributed regularly to the Convention coffers. But as early as 1840 
there was manifest uneasiness between the Northern and South- 
ern Baptists on this subject of slavery. Debate began to draw off 
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men to different sides. A certain supported missionary, while 
abroad, actually sent money back to the United States to ‘‘help 
slaves to run away from their masters.’’ This action constituted a 
felony against the statute law of several states. 


The Boston Board of Foreign Missions, a subsidiary to the Gen- 
eral Convention, soon adopted a new criterion for selecting mis- 
sionary candidates. It developed in answer to a direct question from 
the Alabama Baptist Association. The Boston Board held that 
‘af any one who shall offer himself as a missionary, having slaves, 
should insist on retaining them as his property, they could not ap- 
point him.’’ This provoked the feeling among the Southerners that 
the national Board had, in contravention to the constitution of the 
General Convention arrogated special authority to itself; that a 
definite effort was being made to separate the generally benevolent 
white master from his beloved and loyal colored people; that a 
small group was arbitrarily seeking to prevent Southern Baptists 
from ‘‘speaking to the Gentiles in distant lands.’’ 


At the instance of the Virginia Baptist Association, an assem- 
bly of the Baptist churches of the South was called for May 8, 1845, 
to Augusta, Georgia. Here on the platform of equal rights, and 
not upon difference in any article of faith, the Southern Baptist 
Convention, with two boards—one for foreign and one for home 
missions—was formed. The Board for Domestic Missions was 
located in Marion, Alabama. The Board for Foreign Missions was 
settled in Richmond, Virginia. 


Thisemove brought the Southern constituency into much closer 
contact with its denominational headquarters than it had enjoyed 
when the national Board was in far-off Boston. It also had an im- 
mediate effect of stimulating specific interest and individual ardor 
for personal responsibility in the work of the kingdom. 


Dr. William B. Johnson was chosen as first president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. At the same time Dr. J. B. Jetér 
was elected the first president of the subsidiary Board of Foreign 
Missions, with Dr. James B. Taylor as corresponding secretary. In 
consultation with the national Board, it was agreed that all spon- 
sored missionaries should now have the choice of the bodies with 
which they desired to be associated. Rev. J. L. Shuck had been sent 
out with his wife, Henrietta Hall Shuck, by the Boston Board, in 
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1835, to South China. They first worked among the Chinese in 
Macao and later in Hongkong and Canton. Following Henrietta’s 
death in 1844, Shuck left China in November, 1845, and arrived in 
the United States of America, February 17, 1846, for furlough. He 
applied for transfer from the national to the Southern Board and 
was accepted, together with his Chinese co-worker, Rey. C. L. Yang. 


During the early spring of 1846, Secretary James B. Taylor, at 
Richmond, Virginia, began hearing about young Matthew Tyson 
Yates, whose hopes to contribute his life for missionary work 
among the heathen were no longer a secret. Moreover, Professor 
John B. White had written commending him as ‘‘a forcible, com- 
manding speaker,’’ and as having ‘‘a well balanced mind.’’ So 
the secretary made it convenient to visit Wake Forest College and 
interview the young man. He found a black-eyed, black-haired 
giant, six feet tall, very straight and broad-chested. He was 
pleased with the mellow voice, the dignified bearmg, and the pur- 
poseful intentions of the North Carolina Baptist State Convention 
beneficiary. After having several conferences with the ‘‘young 
brother,’’ Dr. Taylor wrote to a member of his own family on Feb- 
ruary 15, that he had satisfactory evidence ‘‘that the Lord intended 
him (Matthew Tyson Yates) for eminent usefulness. ”’ 


A month later, on March 17, 1846, young Yates acceded to the 
request of the Foreign Mission Board secretary to present a full ac- 
count of the ‘‘exercises of his mind.’’ He began his testimonial 
from the time he was first led to consider his ‘‘ personal obligation 
to labor among the heathen.’’ He ended this history of the inner- 
most workings of his heart with: 


‘‘T have with prayerful meditation looked over the globe... .I 
-hopelI have been guided by the Holy Spirit. ... My affections 
seemed to have winged their way to China.... Feeling a deep sense 
of my own unworthiness and inability, my humble desire is to be an 
instrument in the hand of God of accomplishing all the good that 
it is in the power of man to do on earth. ... Now Bro. Taylor, I am 
ready and willing and anxious to go.... Yes, if the Board should 
deem me competent and will furnish me with the Staff and Lamp of 
Life, I will, to the extent of my ability, hold it up amidst the sur- 
rounding darkness as long as I have strength to bear it....I am 
now at the disposal of the Board.’’ 
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Several weeks went by without a reply. The candidate wrote 
again on April 11, referring to his former testimony and adding, 
‘‘T am peculiarly anxious to hear from you.’’ And then he sub- 
joined, ‘‘I am anxious to see Bro, Shuck. Can you not prevail on 
him to visit the college before our commencement? I think at this 
time Bro. Shuck might do much good at this place. There is quite a 
spirit of missions in the institution.’’ 


Added weeks of silence dragged on, until, at the end of the 
month, a brief acknowledgment arrived from Dr. Taylor saying 
that Yates’ communication would be AO Ts to the whole Board 
on Monday, May 4, 1846. 


The prolonged preparation for the coming graduation, the un- 
remitting struggle for his education, and now the deep solicitation 
over the Forefgn Mission Board’s reaction to his application, all 
began to tell sharply on the big six-footer. Fear that he might not 
be able to cope with the coming responsibilities of his life’s calling 
started misgivings about certain physical indications of fatigue. 
He appealed to his father’s doctor for advice. 


‘“Tt will never do for you to go to China,’’ was the answer. 
‘With such symptoms you cannot live in an HKastern clime more 
than three years.’’ 


Matthew Tyson dropped into a blue funk of hope defeated and 
nerve undone. ‘‘If this be true,’’ his tormented spirit argued, ‘‘to 
send me out to China would be a useless expenditure on the part 
of the Board.’’ 


He sat down and wrote Dr. Taylor immediately :—‘‘ May 2, 1846 
... 1am now almost ready to despair of ever being restored to 
perfect health. ... As I now think I will attend the Convention in 
June, I would suggest the propriety of deferring action on my case 
until that time.’’ He then reported his family physician’s verdict, 
ending with: ‘‘It is my desire to subserve the wishes or wants of 
the church in the best way I possibly can. All I wish in this case is 
to know what is my duty under existing circumstances. ’’ 

A few days later, on May 9, the Wake Forest Church held a 
regular business meeting. During the session, it was moved and 
carried that the church ‘‘invite Bro. M. T. Yates to ordination.’’ 
Yates wondered where this would lead, but accepted the implied 
confidence of his classmates’ and elders. 
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The days wore on in turmoil of misgivings, physical disorders, 
and final examinations. Commencement arrived on Friday, June 
12, 1846. After Matthew Tyson Yates had received his long-sought 
diploma, Professor John B. White, then acting president, met the 
earnest schoolman. 


‘‘What do you intend to do next, young champion?”’ 


‘‘Go out, sir, and find some work to help me pay a $250 debt I 
still owe,’’ came the manly answer. ‘‘And then I will offer myself 
to the Foreign Mission Board, for I know that the Lord still wants 
me to serve in a heathen land.”’ 


Professor White laid his hand on Yates’ arm as if in benedic- 
tion, then turned abruptly toward the group of students and teach- 
ers still standing around on College Hill. 


That same afternoon while the North Carolina graduate was 
packing his little trunk, brought in so full of family affection away 
back in 1840, Professor White knocked at his door and entered. 


‘Here, Yates,’’ said the older man glowing with triumph, ‘‘is 


the money you say you require to liberate you. Now prepare your- ' 
self for China.’’ 


He laid the donation with three letters, on the table. Before the 
astonished big boy could find his voice, the understanding’ collec- 
tor-giver was gone. 


Matthew Tyson stood looking at the contribution, dazed. ‘‘I 
wonder how much of this he put in himself,’’ he mused. ‘‘ And, oh, 
what will Eliza say?’’ 
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CHAPTER II 


THE NIECE 
(1821-1846) 


Under the tall grass there may be a fragrant orchid; m a thatched cottage 


there may be a prince.—CHINESE PROVERB. 
(1821-1839) 


In December of 1880, a sunny-hearted little damsel of nine 
years was seated on a hassock in the well-appointed home of Squire 
Christopher Moring in Greensboro, North Carolina. The lass was 
hemming her daily inch on a white kerchief. Her guardian, Uncle 
Christopher, was settled in a wing chair busily reading his Guil- 
ford County paper, The Geeienien Patriot. Her aunt entered 
from the hall. 


‘‘Kiliza, dear, in rearranging some books yesterday, I came 
across your father’s Bible. You will remember it was entrusted to 
us when he died two years ago; and then you came to live with us. 
While you finish your work on your morning’s sewing lesson, I 
wish to read you some things written here.”’ 


The gracious lady seated herself near the child, laid the book 
on her knees, and opened it through the center. She pointed her 
slender, be-ringed fingers to a page with a wide, illuminated mar- 
ein. Written in fading, but even, Spencerian script, she read these 
words: 


“WATHER—John Moring, Jr. 

MOTHER—Anne Vorlander 

CHILDREN—Eliza Emmeline Moring, born December 14, 1821 
am Chatham County, N. C.’’ 
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The httle girl had risen and come to her aunt’s side. ‘‘Oh, 
that’s me!’’ she interrupted in a gay, breathy whisper. 


‘‘Yes,’’ continued the aunt, ‘‘and here’s your sister’s name, 
‘Clotilda Moring,’ too.”’ } 


Little Kliza’s long, brown curls bobbed merrily up and down 
as she turned again to her hemming. ‘‘Is this better today?’’ she 
questioned, proffering her handiwork for her aunt’s inspection. 


‘‘Tet me see it,’’ boomed her uncle. Shyly she went over to 
him with her kerchief. 


He was a pompous, well-favored man. He was making a success 
in his business as manager of the stagecoach line which ran from 
Greensboro to Raleigh and swung back again through Chatham 
County. he 

The name of Christopher Moring was often linked with the 
phrase, ‘‘prosperous merchant of Greensboro.’’ He had loved his 
vounger brother, John, Jr. The orphaned daughter now sensed his 
kindness of heart as he put his arm about her, drew her close and 
appeared seriously to judge her progress. 

‘‘T’ll say that’s fine for an industrious wee miss,’’ he com- 
mended. ‘‘Can you cook as well as you can sew?”’ 

She ducked her head bashfully, only smiled, and edged away. 

The years passed happily in this adopted, kindly home. The 
bonny maiden won her way into the hearts of all the many younger 
uncles and aunts. Among her boy cousins and their friends, she 
was as fleet of foot as any. She could often outrace a certain lanky 
Math Yates, or even outjump many a Morine of heftier build. 
Furthermore, she could ‘‘chunk’’ a stone as high, or as far, as most 
of them. 

Eliza Kmmeline’s share of a small inheritance, left her from 
her father’s estate, was carefully put aside and held intact for her 
later use. Her guardians lovingly made sure that she should achieve 
all the principles of behavior and accomplishments of young ladies 
of good standing. Her nimble fingers were never idle, and she soon 
learned to knit, crochet, tat, and embroider, as well as do remark- 
ably fine sewing. Her aunt also carefuly watched Kliza’s mental 
development. She would often read to her niece while the girl 
sewed. Studies in the three R’s were minutely planned and pursued. 


SQUIRE CHRISTOPHER MORING 
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In the well-provided home there were cases of approved books 
which the growing lass enjoyed while she thoughtfully thumbed 
over the pages. As Eliza grew older, she mastered the refined 
technique of playing the guitar. Thus, whether at work, study, or 
play, Eliza Moring’s merry, buoyant se always added to 
the pleasure of any company. 


Nor was the religious side of the young lady’s life neglected. 
It was during these happy years that she connected herself with 
the Presbyterian church in Greensboro. Her Uncle Christopher 
took her with him regularly to the ‘‘Concert of Prayer for Mis- 
sions.’’ He would always slip a coin into her dainty, mittened hand 
for her to drop into the collection plate. It did not occur to him, 
however, to teach her to earn or save her own money for missions. 
What could girls do to help send the gospel to heathen lands? 

One May morning in 1839, The Greensboro Patriot carried au 
announcement: ‘‘Concert. Kdgeworth Female Seminary. Satur- 
day, May 25, 1839. Visitors welcome.’’ 


‘‘Hliza,’’ said Christopher Moring, ‘‘I want you and your aunt 
to attend this program and see how you like the school.’’ 


Learning is a treasure which follows its owner everywhere. Si 


—CHINESE PROVERB. 
(1840 to May 1842) 


The town of Greensboro, North Carolina, was not only the 
government seat, since 1808, of Guilford County, but also a strong 
educational center. In 1837, however, Governor John M. Morehead, 
with five daughters of his own, determined to build a school as ‘‘a 
home for gentlewomen desiring to do earnest literary work.’’ He 
named the institute Edgeworth Female Seminary, after the much 
admired authoress, Maria Edgeworth. This Presbyterian boarding 
school was fully equipped by 1840, and took great pride in being 
one of the oldest and most noted of its kind in the South. 

When Squire Moring, his wife and niece attended that concert 
on May 25, 1839, they immediately sensed the homelike atmosphere 
of the institution. They decided at once that Eliza should take her 
education there. 


MRS. W. H. HOPSON 
(One of Eliza Moring’s aunts) 
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When the lovely young woman of nineteen years. entered the 
Hdgeworth Female Seminary she was received as a daughter. 
Pupils and teachers made up a large and mutually appreciative 
‘‘family.’’ Every day’s work was begun with prayer, and defi- 
nitely Christian spirit pervaded the group. 


The seminary building was large and square. It had four stories, 
including a basement. It housed classrooms, the studios for music 
and art, a large laboratory, and the dormitory, with other rooms for 
domestic use. Winding walks meandered through the spacious 
grounds. Formal gardening adorned the carriage turnway at the 
front of the building. 


‘‘And now, Miss Eliza Moring,’’ said Miss Hoye, the lady 
principal, ‘‘we cannot let your health suffer while you are here. 
We have a rule which we expect every young lady to follow. Each 
eirl is required to walk eight times every morning around our 
carriage-way circle for her needed exercise. This will make you 
a mile a day.’’ | 


Kiliza soon fell into line. Her bright mind reveled-in the exer- 
cises of the classroom; her artistic sense feasted on the lessons in 
music and art; her social nature rejoiced in new friendships among 
pleasant companions. Her first months of formal study opened long 
vistas of future usefulness and promise. 


In the summer of 1840, a great event was scheduled to occur at 
the state capital. It was announced that The Tornado, the first 
locomotive ever to enter Raleigh, was coming. People from all the 
neighboring towns were planning to be present for this gala event. 
Jhristopher Moring decided that: a man of his circumstances cer- 
tainly ought to attend, and that his wife and niece should find the 
demonstration most educative. Accordingly, on the appointed day, 
the Moring trio were happily ensconced on a balcony overlooking 
the railroad yard of the capital city. As Eliza Moring, sitting be- 
tween her foster parents, looked out over the large crowd already 
eathered to welcome the wonderful invention, she spied a tall, 
high-hatted youth standing some distance away. 


‘Oh!’ she gasped, as the conspicuous sight-seer turned his 
head, ‘‘I believe that’s Math Yates. We used to run races together 
back in my Chatham County days.”’ 
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‘‘Hm!’’ commented the interested Uncle Christopher ‘‘ Fine- 
looking fellow! Can’t you get him up here?’’ 


But the aunt frowned and shook her head. 


Young Matthew Tyson Yates was too far away to be called. 
And, besides, he kept his eyes set intently toward the expected place 
of arrival of the new engine. 


‘Suddenly bells began to ring, artillery roared, and people 
cheered as the wood-burning 7'ornado came puffing into sight. That 
snuffling huff and cough, with the long black plume of smoke trailing 
_ off behind the rumbling machine, made an unforgettable display of 
the latest achievement in locomotion. The demonstration continued 
for three days, attracting distinguished and patriotic Tarheelers 
from every section of the state. 


Eliza Moring did not encounter at that time the former play- 
mate of her racing days. She did come upon him, however, the 
following summer of 1841, when she was visiting her uncle, Alfred 
Moring, and attended with his family the barn-raising at the 
O’Kelleys. 


Then back to Edgeworth! A happy two years of serious study 
for higher culture in literature, music, and art amid congenial 
companionships brought the charming Eliza to the high ceremony 
of graduation in May, 1842. 


If there is musk, vt will give off its perfume—it is not necessary 
to stand wn the wind.— CHINESE PROVERB. 


(Summer 1842 to June 1846) 


One morning during the summer after her ‘graduation, Eliza 
Moring was called downstairs by her Uncle Christopher. 

‘‘My dear, this is our Methodist Mr. ‘William Junior’ Merritt 
of Chatham County. He has an older Baptist brother also named 
William, but called ‘Henry.’ We have always called this William, 
‘Littly Billy.’ He says he’s needing a teacher for his children. I 
want you to talk to him about it. And,’’ he added with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘‘he tells me that your tall fi iend of the Tornado celebra- 
tion has been inquiring about you,’’ 
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Eliza dimpled. ‘‘Isn’t he a fine giant? He is Caswell O’Kelley’s 
ereat friend,’’ ne offered ene ‘But tell me more about 
your phiteens: 


After an extended conference, it was decided that the young 
eraduate would take up duties as governess to these children at 
the beginning of the year 1843. 


When that time came, she packed her newly-made basques and 
hoop skirts, her lately-knit Balmorals and her high-topped shoes, 
and started from Greensboro by the stagecoach line of which her 
Uncle Christopher was manager. She was finally deposited on 
Lassater Crossroads at the plantation of the bighearted Methodist, 
‘Tittle Billy’’ Merritt.. Motherly Mrs. Merritt, standing in the 
ereat door of the Big House, greeted the traveler warmly and took 
fer to her room. There she helped her remove the becoming shoul- 
der cape and bonnet, and called’in the children to be intr Rodhicod: 


‘“My oldest son, William Grant, is not at home. But here are 
Klizabeth (we eall her Lizzie), Sarah, Leonidas, and Abram Hay- 
wood.’’ Kach one dutifully curtsied, or bowed, in turn, shyly ad- 
dressing the young woman, ‘‘Cousin Eliza’’ as bidden. 


Happy hours and happy days were in store for both teacher and 
pupils in this hospitable home. A fresh fragrance, wafted in from 
over the tops of original pines, permeated the house. Mrs. Merritt 
set a bountiful table, and the pure country butter, as well as the 
farm-cured ‘‘bacon hams,’’ were a special delight to the city-bred 
newcomer. With the instinct of a born teacher, she set herself to 
understand the different individualities of her charges. She won 
their hearts almost immediately, and thereafter had little trouble 
in leading them along the winding ways of geography, arithmetic, 
- composition, and poetry. And at eventide she found opportunity to 
lift their young hearts upward as she pointed out God’s handiwork 
in the shining stars. 


About the last of August, 1848, Eliza Moring was invited to a 
corn shucking party to be held on the William Henry Merritt estate. 
The owner of this property which comprised a large part of an 
original grant from the Crown, was the eldest son of William 
Merritt, Sr., who had migrated from England. He was a Baptist 
preacher, and older brother to ‘‘Little Billy’’ Merritt, in whose 
Methodist home Miss Moring was teaching. The invitation to the 
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husking bee came through the preacher’s son, Wilhlam Henry, Jr. 
He was an alumnus of Wake Forest College. 


‘‘Cousin Eliza,’’ he insisted, ‘‘we want you and Sarah to be 
sure to be there. I’ll come for you. And I think I can accommodate 
both of you on the pillion behind my saddle.’’ 


The afternoon was bright and balmy. Autumn was spreading 
her Indian colors through the forests. The ride over on the broad 
back of William Henry’s gentle draft horse was a change for the 
young teacher and her admiring little pupil. As they drew near to 
the happy huskers, someone had just laid bare a red ear of corn. 


‘‘Tt’s up to you, old Math,’’ shouted Simeon Yates. ‘‘Now you 
eet to kiss the gal o’ yer choice!’’ 

Matthew Tyson looked at the bright red ear in his hand, and 
then caught sight of the trio arriving on horseback. With a mis- 
chievous glint in his eye, he arose, strode over to William Henry, 
Jr., who had already dismounted and was helping little Sarah to 
the ground. 


‘‘Let me!’’ elbowed in the towering young man. 


Before Eliza Moring realized what was happening, Matthew 
Tyson had lifted her from the pillion, put her dainty feet on the 
earth, and registered a resounding smack upon her peachy cheek. 


Eliza Moring instinctively drew back. Matthew Tyson was bow- 
ing before her with the red ear held up to view. 


Her cheeks flamed, charmingly matching the crimson ear of 
corn. Then, with quick self-possession, she dipped him a graceful 
eurtsy, and said, ‘‘Did you need an ear of corn, Math?”’ 


The onlooking shuckers cheered and clapped in glee. 


When the group settled again to the serious business of helping 
their neighbor husk and store the season’s corn crop, Matthew 
Tyson found an opportunity to draw Eliza Moring off to one side 
for an earnest effort at re-establishing the friendship of former 
days. 

‘‘T didn’t get to talk with you two summers ago at Caswell 
O’Kelley’s barn-raising festival, and I’ve been eager to know ever 
since what you have been doing with yourself.’’ 

The young woman sketched for him the high lights of her Edge- 
worth Female Seminary life and graduation, and then her pleasant 
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duties in the ‘‘Little Billy’? Merritt home. ‘‘Now tell me about 
yourself,’’ she ended. 


The young man haltingly began by describing his struggles for 
a college education. He told how the North Carolina Baptist State 
Convention had adopted him as a beneficiary; how the Lord had 
laid his hand upon him; and how he had finally consecrated his 
life to serve as a preacher of the gospel in heathen lands. The 
appreciative responses and sympathetic attitude of his lovely lis- 
tener so encouraged him that he quietly laid bare to her the whole 
ereat purpose and eall of his life. 


‘“That’s wonderful, Math,’’ she commented. Then a speaking 
silence fell between them. She was intensely deep-hearted for all 
her vivacious manner, and she realized the compliment in the 
- young man’s confidence. ‘‘May our common Lord strengthen you 
every new day,’’ she softly added. 


Then as the party was beginning to break up, she rose and said, 
‘‘Tt’s time to go now, Math; but I shall be very interested in your 
progress, and hope you will write to me sometime.’’ 


The days of teaching and enjoying the bright Merritt children 
went on apace. The Methodist home became a sort of lookout 
tower over the world, with ‘‘Cousin Eliza’s’’ capable finger point- 
ing out the famous and interesting spots. ‘‘Let’s call our home 

Jape Lookout,’’ suggested Leonidas one day. And all agreed. 


At the end of the year 1843, the mistress and the pupils of the 
school at Cape Lookout made plans for closing exercises just before 
Christmastime. Enthusiastic preparations stimulated the interest 
of household folk and neighbors. On the day assigned for the exhi- 
bition, the little community gathered in the capacious parlor of the 
Big House. Appropriate songs, recitations, and simple pageantry 
were duly presented to the concerned. For a final number, 
fair-haired Haywood, the youngest, elegant in starched fruls and 
pale blue pantaloons, stepped out to deliver his much drilled piece 
de resistance. His little hand swept out cre eo a toward the 
ceiling as he began: 


Of all the planets in the sky, 

The brightest is the sun; 

Lest we should tire your patience, 
Ladies and Gentleman, we are done. 
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A low, jerky bow, and the boy scampered back into the arms 
of his teacher, ‘‘Cousin Eliza.’’ The effort brought down the house. 
Congratulations fell, swift and generous, upon the excellent young 
governess. And another happy day was ended. 


About this time, Eliza Moring was offered a fine opportunity 
to teach a school down in Deep River, near Gulf, in the southern 
section of Chatham County. Since Lizzie Merritt was now ready 
for higher education—as well for beaux—it was decided that 
‘Cousin Eliza’’ should accept this wider field and take Sarah 
with her to begin work there the first of 1844. 


This new teaching position proved by no means as happy a 
venture as the year at Lassater Crossroads had been. In her report 
to the Merritt family, she wrote: 


‘‘Switches are not very scarce here, but I don’t like to spare any 
until I flog some more idleness out of my unruly pupils. They keep 
me constantly worn out with anxiety, for I have three or four 
complete dunces.’I think if I had such boys as Haywood and the 
‘Spartan Kink’ (Leonidas) I should never scold again. 


7 ‘In a few weeks, I shall have a philosophy class, with which I 
intend putting Sarah.’’ 


The whole experience, nevertheless, was good for the unsea- 
soned disciplinarian; for, in trying to lead her pupils into better 
ways, she was brought to consider more seriously her own heart’s 
condition. She began attending a Sunday afternoon Bible class at 
the Baptist church. Finally, she decided to make a confidante of 
the understanding Mrs. Merritt, whom she had almost immediately 
learned to call ‘‘Mother.’’ On July 11, 1844, she wrote: 


‘¢My mind has. been recently much agitated on the all-important 
subject of a future state, and I am surprised that I should have 
lived thoughtless so long. I have re-examined myself, my Bible, and 
other good books with serious and prayerful attention. My heart is 
filled with fear that when weighed in the balance, I shall be found 
wanting. I know that to acknowledge this to the world will subject 
me to ridicule. ... But the command is, ‘Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world.’ ‘Take up thy cross, and follow 
me’... And I believe, my dear ‘ Mother,’ that for me to acknowledge 
that I have hitherto deceived myself is the cross which I am re- 
quired to take up. Oh, pray for me, that I may always remember 
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that it is far better to bear the frowns of the whole world than of 
Him who will shortly call us to judgment.’’ 


However, the aunt in Greensboro, upon hearing of the trend of 
affairs with her much-loved niece, promptly bestirred herself to 
get the young woman out of that atmosphere. She made arrange- 
ments with a Mr. Wharton near Greensboro to have Eliza become 
a tutoress for his own children. 


‘“Thus,’’ she announced to her niece, ‘‘I can have your company 
every Saturday and Sabbath.’’ 


Now Hhlza Moring did not desire such a change. She dreaded 
the social life she must meet there, and feared that a circle, of | 
thoughtless acquaintances would drive serious reflections from her 
mind. But, on the other hand, she felt a profound obligation to 
satisfy the aunt who had already done so much for her. At the 
vacation period she slipped back to Greensboro for better con- 
sultation. While there a letter came in from .Matthew Tyson Yates. 


‘‘T have been out of college and on agency work for about six 
weeks,’’ he wrote. ‘‘I shall be in your vicinity before long. This 
is to crave your gracious permission to let me call on you.’’ 

‘‘Out of college,’’ marveled Eliza. ‘‘Why?’’ | 


She forthwith penned him a discreetly worded welcome, and 
settled her heart to await the answer to her question. 

When he arrived, she found his mind engrossed with the new 
opportunity he was having to replenish his depleted financial re- 
Sources. 

‘Now, Math,’’ she argued, shaking her head, ‘‘I honor your 
manly independence, but—but won’t this delay your reaching that 
‘goal you so hoped last year to attain?”’ 

He did not reply immediately. He seemed to weigh the case, and 
then said, ‘‘God has accomplished great things by seemingly unim- 
portant means, and he is yet able to accomplish the same ends with 
similar means.’’ 

‘Then I will pray with you, and for you, that his will be done,’’ 
she answered. 

The call was soon over. ‘‘When may I see you again, Miss 
BKliza?’’ he asked. 
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‘‘T will let you know later,’’ she smiled, extending her hand. 


He bowed low over it, not quite daring to lift it to his lips, 
and went away. 

The autumn of 1844 found Kliza Moring removed to. Mr. 
Wharton’s home, three miles out of Greensboro. The aunt was 
delighted and sent her own barouche out each week end to bring the 
niece back to her maidenhood home. Uncle Christopher heartily 
joined with his wife in doing all in their power to make the girl 
happy. They saw to it that she had company of her own age. And 
there was no lack in suitors to pay homage to her charms. 


Just before the year wound itself up, there came a message 
from Matthew Tyson saying that he would return to Wake Forest 
College in January, 1845, and that he now had hopes of finishing 
his course. Kliza Moring felt unaccountably comforted in the seri- 
ous attitude and worthy hopes of this young man. Again she wrote 
to her adopted Merritt mother: 


“‘T thought when I reached this section that my gay associates 
would make me as careless of eternal things as themselves. But I 
have learned that the operations of God’s Spirit are not confined 
to any one place.... Things that once delighted please me no longer. 
The state of my mind is known to my acquaintances here, and, 
I have heard is, by some of them, attributed to my being insane. 
Whether this is so or not, I leave those who know most of me to 
decide. If the wish to reach heaven constitute insanity, then I am 
insane. I believe you will continue to pray for me.’’ 


As the new year wore on, Mr. Wharton was increasingly pleased 
with the tutoress to his children. He approached the young teacher 
for a promise of another session after the current one closed. 
Hliza Moring, however, promised the father only three months’ 
service in the autumn of 1845. 


During that spring, Sarah Merritt sent her beloved erstwhile 
governess a letter full of many questions and issued an urgent in- 
vitation from all in Cape Lookout to come ‘‘home’’ in June for a 
visit. On May 138, 1845, went back the answer that she hoped to 
see them ‘‘about the middle of June.’’ And then she added in pro- 
vocative vein: 


‘You want to know what has become of Milton and Matthew? 
Now just wait till I see you, and you shall hear enough of Milton, 
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and a little about the other. However, not much, for my lips are 
sealed. This much I can say—he has not been kicked by me, and 
probably never will be.’ 


Kliza Moring made herself a pretty calico dress for the reunion, 
and freshened up the homespun given her by Mother Merritt the 
previous year. In a new bonnet and shawl to match, she soon 
reached a warm welcome on a Saturday night at Lassater Cross- 
roads, June 21, 1845. 


On the Monday following, Matthew Tyson Yates also arrived at 
the Merritt home to spend the week with the eldest son, William 
Grant Merritt. Hach day was vivid with some occasion of special 
interest. William Grant liked to hunt. The older guest could give 
him many points in the use ofa slingshot or even a bird gun. A 
postponed logrolling—the dry-land kind—had left the opening in 
front of the Big House at ragged odds and ends, so a bonfire was 
planned for midweek. Matthew Tyson’s long, strong arms hastened 
the gathering from the timber-cleared space of the withered under- 
brush and debris to be burned that night. 


Eliza Moring came out on the portico to watch the leaping 
flames. Matthew Tyson came out on the portico to feast his eyes on 
the lovely watcher, while flames within his heart leaped higher than 
the flames at the brush pile. 


The next evening at candlelight it was proposed that everyone 
eather in the parlor to sing. But the family voices dropped off, one 
by one, as the whole group, young and old, listened to Matthew 
Tyson’s tender, mellow notes fill the room. Eliza Moring accom- 
panied him at the spinet as he intoned the great old hymns, ‘* Rock 
of Ages,’’ ‘‘How Firm a Foundation,’’ and ‘‘Come, Thou Fount 
of Every Blessing.”’ . 


‘Bring out your guitar, ‘Cousin Hliza,’ and play for Mr. Yates 
to sing us ‘The Kicking Mule’ before Haywood must run to bed,”’ 
called Father Mefritt. 


It was done, and with such gusto and spirit that the young lad 
called, ‘‘Sing it over again!”’ 
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‘¢And now for a ‘nightcap’ from you, my dear,’’ suggested 


Mother Merritt, laying her hand on Eliza’s shoulder. 
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The young woman thrummed a bit, and then, in a clear, sweet 
voice, sang a ditty she had learned at Edgeworth Female Seminary : 
Flitting, flitting away, 
All that we cherish most dear. 
There’s nothing on earth that will stay, 
The roses must die with the year. 


Matthew T'yson’s keen black eyes watched her hungrily as she 
sang. Then the gathering broke up. Goodnights were called out 
over banister and down the hall. Matthew Tyson stepped up 
quietly to Kliza Moring and asked, ‘‘ Will you go out riding with 
me tomorrow afternoon?’’ 


“Why, yes, Math. At about three o’clock? Goodnight !”’ 


The young woman picked up her candle and was off up the 
great stairway to her room. | 

The next afternoon, Hliza Moring, looking very trig and dainty 
in her rosebud calico, gracefully mounted to her own saddle on 
a Merritt palfrey. She carefully covered her ankles, and was soon 
off, with the handsome Mr. Yates on another steed cantering be- 
side her. When they returned in the cool of the evening, Eliza 
Moring’s eyes were like radiant stars. Mother Merritt wisely 
smiled and waited for the newly betrothed to tell her ‘‘the news.’’ 


At the end of the joyous week, the fiancée went back to Greens- 
boro, and finally screwed up her courage to tell her aunt of her 
coming marriage. That good woman raised both hands in protest, 
then dropped them on her lap, her face the picture of distress. 


‘“‘What! Matthew Tyson Yates! That blackbird? Really, such a 
horrid name, Kliza! Why didn’t your friend, Sarah Merritt, keep 
the preacher for herself? There certainly are enough gentlemen 
here, my dear, much handsomer and smarter. Oh! Oh!’’ 


But Uncle Christopher generously remarked, ‘‘Indeed, dear, he 
won our girl and he may some day win world fame! Who knows??’’ 


In the autumn of 1845, Eliza Moring returned to her promised 
three months’ tutorship at Mr. Wharton’s. When this was com- 
pleted, she settled again in Greensboro, spending many of her lei- 
sure hours trying to cheer her dejected aunt and foster parent, who 
grew more and more melancholy as the time drew near for the 
wedding. The older woman could hardly bear for her niece to get 
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out of her sight. The girl spent frequent hours in the dawn or late 
evenings, in her little boudoir, absorbed in correspondence with 
Mr. Yates. He was falling into ill health, too, just as he was about 
to graduate. His letters were distraught over his flagging physical 
condition, and the debts he must manage to pay before he could 
get ready for her, or for China. 


And so came June, 1846, 


CHAPTER III 
PREPARATIONS FOR CHINA 


(June to December 1846) 


Money cannot buy things that are not for sale-—CHINESE AXIOM, 


When Professor John B. White handed Matthew Tyson Yates, 
on his graduation day, the sum of $250 collected from the new and 
old bande on College Hill to liquidate a personal debt, he algo 
left three letters at the same time. In one communication was a. 
fine opening to become pastor of two churches in Alabama; in 
another, a select school offered an acceptable teacher a salary of 
$2,000 a year. 


‘‘This is certainly kind of good old Professor White,’’ mur- 
mured Yates as his spirits rose over these attractive opportunities 
for service. 


The third letter contained a message from Dr. James B. Tay! or, 
corresponding secretary of the Foreign Mission Board, in Bich: 
mond, Virginia, describing the pr Avett of entering ie mission- 
ary service on an allowance of $750 a year. 


The offers in the first two letters were immediately waived. The 
graduate bowed his head over the open sheet from Dr. Taylor, and 
prayed yearningly for strength and guidance. Here was the door 
opening again toward his Hee mission. / 


He first sent a letter to Eliza Moring to inform her of develop- 
~ ments. Then he went home to see what moult a few weeks of real 
rest would bring. Amid the loving ministrations of his mother and 
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sisters, Matthew Tyson’s tense nerves gradually relaxed. A visit 
to Greensboro, once more to lay his life’s goal before the under- 
standing HKliza Moring, and to secure her final word of partnership, 
rallied his ailing vigor and rekindled his halting faith. Consulta- 
tions with various physicians also reassured him. 


On July 3, 1846, Yates wrote to the faithful Dr. Taylor: ‘‘In 
consequence of indisposition, I was denied the privilege of meeting 
the Board during the session of the Convention. ... I now have the 
promise of being restored to perfect health... . I still wish to carry 
into effect those desires which I have cherished for the last four 
years, of engaging personally in the great work of missions.”’ 


On August 3 he went to Richmond to appear before the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, and was 
promptly accepted as a candidate for service in China. 


Renewed and rejuvenated, Matthew Tyson Yates swung out 
into the state of North Carolina to visit the churches and recruit 
them to the glorious cause in which he had enlisted his own Ife. 
Hard-handed, godly farmer-deacons, who, through lack of proper 
information, had never done anything for missions, now gave 
young Yates their hands with pledges to sustain him and the great 
undertaking for God among the heathen. 


In one union meeting in the Raleigh Association, where the anti- 
missionary spirit was very strong, a captious question was read 
out for debate: ‘‘What should be done with a church member be- 
longing to a missionary church (so-called) who opposes the benevo- 
lent institutions of the day, and attempts to rally a portion of the 
ehurch to go with him?”’ : 


Three prejudiced arguers twisted this query into an opportu- 
nity for a diatribe against religious workers among the unsaved. 
One by one these misinformed preachers made a determined effort 
to ‘‘bury all missionaries in the church graveyard.’’ They hotly 
asserted that the object of missionaries was to acquire money for 
their own benefit and power, and that ‘‘the whole fraternity is 
rotten to the core.’’? Yates was a stranger in the group, but he felt 
deeply constrained to refute the allegations made. Quietly, and with 
irresistible common sense and good humor, he rebutted each con- 
tention until the quibblers fell into the very pit they had digged for 
the missionaries. 
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‘‘T make you a definite proposition in answer to your question,’’ 
concluded Yates, ‘‘that brethren labor with such men in a Chris- 
tian-like manner to remove these oppositions; and if they persist 
in their course that they be requested to leave that missionary 
church and join a church where they can live in peace.’’ 


Not another word was heard from the opposers on any subject 
discussed that day. 

Now all this while Kliza Moring, too, had been making prepara- 
tions for the future. She wrote to Mother Merritt of her needs: ‘‘I 
inquired for some hops this morning in order that I may take them 
to you, and thus have some practice in breadmaking. I am in saa 
about learning now.”’ 


To Sarah Merritt, she wrote: ‘‘If you hear of anybody wishing 
to buy a saddle, you may let them have mine for what you think 
a reasonable price, for I shall probably have no more use for it.’’ 

While she attended her melancholy aunt, who never seemed 
willing for her to be long absent, she accomplished a good deal of 
sewing. Just after she had finished a soft cashmere dress and 
donned it one evening, Matthew Tyson called. The next day an 
acquaintance began teasing her about the new gown. She threw up 
a jaunty chin, and countered, ‘‘However, somebody says it is 
pretty.”’ 

Kliza Moring sought constantly to reconcile her aunt to that 
‘blackbird’? who would soon wing her off to China. One day she 
brought in a large parcel. ‘‘I have received a present—a handsome 
portfolio—now guess from whom.’’ And the aunt had to concede 
that it was fitly chosen. 

The young woman’s cheerful demeanor was often a curtain over 
deep and serious feelings within. She was profoundly conscious of 
the gravity of the step she was about to take. She had listened 
quietly to every awful tale about the sacrifices of missionary life, 
and the wastefulness of throwing away an education and social 
standing to do just missionary work. She had searched her heart ; 
she had sought God’s will at every stage that had brought her to 
her present dupree! They could not shake her loyal devotion to the 
cause she had espoused. 


‘‘Tt seems to me,’’ she said, ‘‘that every Christian ought, in 
some respects, to be a preacher. We ought often to examine what 
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God has done and is still doing for us individually, and then, in 
view of all his goodness, ask our hearts if we have done all we 
could, or can, for him.”’ 


Thus she showed she was ready to carry out her Lord’s Great | 
Commission to uplift the banner of salvation to the unsaved in all 
the world. | 


There are five relationships—that of husband and wife stands first; there 
are three thousand rites—that of marriage 1s the most 
umportant._-CHINESE PROVERB. 


A day of holy jubilee was near at hand. Matthew Tyson Yates 
was soon to lead his beloved Kliza Moring to the altar. 

The young preacher hurried home after his statewide pilgrim- 
ages to put the last touches on the new room which his brothers had 
been helping him to add to the north side of the Big House. Kighty 
or ninety guests were expected for the festivities. For more than 
a week the kitchen had been the center of pungent preparations. 
‘‘Hog meat’’ had been freshly prepared for barbecuing. Chickens 
and turkeys had been dressed, skewered, and baked. The pantry 
shelves were heavy with cakes, cookies, and condiments. 


Late on Saturday, the ‘‘waiters’’ arrived—Simeon, Caswell, 
and William Grant, among the men, and Sarah in the buggy with 
the bride-to-be. The next day, Sunday, September 27, 1846, the 
household repaired to Mount Pisgah Church. There, with reverent 
ceremony, and in the presence of relatives and many friends, the 
Rev. P. W. Dowd joined Matthew Tyson Yates and EKliza Emmeline 
Moring in the holy bonds of matrimony. 


When the banqueting of the infare and the other feastings were 
over, the young couple began in earnest to make definite plans for 
evoing to China. Yates wrote to Secretary Taylor asking for in- 
formation on the necessary ‘‘outfit for a female.’’ He himself had 
already received generous donations in clothing. T'wo young phy- 
sicians, who had heard him speak during the summer, had proposed 
a present of ten dollars’ worth of medical books, together with an 
outfit of medicines as soon as the missionary could give them a list 
of the required varieties, ) 


GRAVEYARD BEHIND MOUNT PISGAH BAPTIST CHURCH 
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God’s Face Is Very Near.—( Words over the entrance of a Chinese temple) 


On Sunday morning, October 11, 1846, Father William Yates, 
his son, Matthew Tyson, and the bride drew up at the Spring 
Branch Meetinghouse in Sampson County, North Carolina. The 
young licentiate had been requested to preach the missionary ser- 
mon at this forty-first anniversary of the Raleigh Baptist Associa- 
tion. He took his text from James 5:20: ‘‘He which converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way shall save a soul from death, 
and shall hide a multitude of sins.’’ 


White-haired elders of the churches nodded emphatic approval 
at the young expositor’s discussion of the passage. Immediately 
after the discourse, a spontaneous collection of $17.70 was taken 
toward the foreign mission of the two young people. Elder Senter 
made a tender plea for the Heavenly Father’s blessing upon them. 


Next day the business session of the Association convened. 
Hider Senter, as chairman of the Committee on Ordination, re- 
ported that Brother M. T. Yates of Wake Forest Church had been 
examined and found sound as to his Christian experience, his call 
to the ministry, and his views of doctrine. ‘‘We believe he is ripe 
for the imposition of hands, and a full induction to all the functions 
of a gospel minister,’’ he coneluded. 


The brotherhood heartily accepted the findings and forthwith 
passed a unanimous resolution that word of this approval be for- 
warded the Wake Forest Baptist Church. A second motion was 
made and passed, ‘‘That this body adopt Brother M. T. Yates as 
our son and missionary to China; and, That we, as a body, give him 
a competent support during his stay, or life.’’ 


| “Your fatherly favor is deeply appreciated,’’ humbly re- 

sponded Yates. ‘‘ And may I suggest a prayer pact between us? Will 
not every one of you meet me at the throne of grace on the first 
sabbath evening of every month?’’ 


The following week another great denominational assemblage 
took place. The North Carolina Baptist State Convention opened 
its sixteenth annual session in Raleigh. The delegates were stirred 
with interested joy over the young missionary candidates. State- 
ments were discussed on recent pronouncements from the year-old 
Southern Baptist Convention, held in Richmond, Virginia, that 


TOMB OF P. W. DOWD 
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China had been deemed the most important and promising foreign 
field which could then engage the labors of that body. 

The chairman of the State Board of Beneficiaries thereupon re- 
ported: ‘‘We feel that it is a cause of gratitude to God that we 
have been permitted to raise up and prepare one missionary, from 
among those under our care, to preach the gospel to the heathen. 
Our own young brother, Matthew Tyson Yates, has just been 
accepted by the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, and expects to sail for China soon in company with his 
bride, Brother Shuck, and others. ‘‘Brethren!’’ he exultantly 
affirmed, ‘‘this 1s a new era of our labors in this state, and we hail 
it as a harbinger of glorious change !”’ 


Then the State Convention president, Dr. Thomas Meredith, 
announced that the Ordination Service for Brother M. T. Yates, 
requested by the Wake Forest Chureh, would be held on Sunday, 
October 18, 1846. 


On that night a large congregation gathered in the First Bap- 
tist Church of Raleigh, North Carolina. To the pulpit rostrum filed 
six devoted men of God, each charged with a definite share in the 
service. Rev. J. Dennis offered the introductory prayer. The presi- 
dent of the State Convention, Dr. Meredith, then delivered a 
stirring sermon from 2 Timothy 4:2: ‘‘Preach the word.’’ After 
this, the corresponding secretary of the Foreign Mission Board, 
Dr. James B. Taylor, called Matthew T'yson Yates to the platform 
and made the solemn ‘‘charge,’’ adding: ‘‘By a recent triumph 
of science, a man in New York can send a message almost instan- 
taneously to his friend in New Orleans. You, my brother, are going 
to the antipodes, but we shall have a line of swifter communication 
with you through the Throne of God than any that human science 
has ever eed 1, 


The candidate turned toward the audience and knelt. The older 
men of God then gathered around him, placing their hands upon 
his bowed head, while Dr. William Hill Jordan, of Granville, 
offered, in moving accents, the dedicatory prayer. At the close, 
Dr. Samuel D. Wait, former president of Wake Forest College, and 
active pastor of the Wake Forest Baptist Church, with tears in 
his eyes, extended the right hand of fellowship to the newly made 
minister. Finally, Dr. Richard Furman of New Bern presented a 
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Bible, appropriately saying: ‘‘May you use it for the increase of 
the missionary spirit. We rejoice over you and bless the God of 
Missions. ’’ 


Young Yates responded by asking that some of his fellow 
students and friends join with him in singing a hymn ealled ‘‘The 
Missionary’s F'arewell.’’ 


Yes, my native land, I love thee; 

All thy scenes, I love them well. 
Friends, connections, happy country, 
Can I bid you all farewell? 

Must I leave you, can I leave you, 
Far in heathen lands to dwell? 


Tears welled up in the eyes of many as the fine, melodious voice 
led unwaveringly to the end. 


Quick movements spread through the congregation. Taaiaeane re 
here and there, until twenty had been sna held up five-dollar 
bills. A final $130 was collected to express desire for a share in the 
China lifework of Matthew Tyson Yates and his wife. 


In quiet, tender benediction the missionary singer called down 
God’s blessing upon all present. Many hearts carried away a new 
and deep impression of their real duty to the heathen. 


fie who leads an ox to drink must first wet his own feet—CHINESE PROVERB. 


Eliza Moring Yates watched with great joy her young husband 
climb these mountain peaks of Christian experience. She studied 
him, but she studied more his high convictions. 


Asa pedobaptist, she had devoutly given her heart i her Lord; 
she had already performed the duties of a real Christian in point- 
ine others to Jesus. And yet a certain sense of incompleteness 
onawed at her soul. 


She turned again and again to her Bible, searching out its teach- 
ines on the subject of baptism, in which she had become intensely 
interested. She studied the sixth chapter of Romans and the tenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians. She felt condemned for not following 
exact pattern of baptism long ago set by her Lord. 

‘‘T find in my whole life so many imperfections,’’ she grieved. 
‘¢ And, oh, how I regret that I have hitherto set so worldly an ex- 
‘ample!’’ 
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When the scales finally fell from her eyes, she asked for the ordi- 
nance of baptism according to the New Testament way. 


Matthew Tyson took her to his church at Wake Forest. In a 
solemn conference on the second Saturday in November, Eliza Mor- 
ing Yates was presented by the deacons before the church. She 
made her witness on her convictions as to immersion, and on her 
desire to join the Baptist family. Pastor Wait passed impressive 
comment. The young husband added his testimony, and the chur ch 
voted that she be received as a candidate for baptism. 


So inspired was the local membership by this event that the 
church clerk, Mr. A. MeDowell, was authorized to write an open 
letter to the Biblia Recorder. 

‘‘Dear Brother Meredith,’’ testified the document, ‘‘ At the last 
regular meeting of our church, the following resolution was unani- 
ene adopiad: and directed ‘to be sent to. the fecorder with the 
request for its publication: 


“* * Resolved, That we cordially approve of the action of the Ral- 
eigh Association in regard to the support of Rev. M. T. Yates and 
his wife in China. And we hereby pledge ourselves to raise our 
portion of the amount necessary to that purpose.’ 

(Signed) Wake Forest Baptist Church 
November 16, 1846’’ ) 

On November 17, Pastor Wait immersed Kliza Moring Yates 
and received her into the membership of the Wake Forest Baptist 
Church. 


Immediately afterward, by the authority of the same body, Dr. 
Wait gave husband and wife ‘‘letters of dismission’’ to carry to 
their new life’s work in China. When the dear old pastor extended 
to Mrs. Yates the right hand of fellowship, his friendly eyes shone 
as he said, ‘‘This is a glorious climax to my work here in this cen-. 
fer?” 


We will enjoy happiness together, we will suffer calamity together. 
—CHINESE CLASSIC. 
During the eventful, as well as the quiet, hours of the honey- 


moon, two great hearts were learning that deep lesson of life that 
love is rooted in living and working together for the same high end. 
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- Together they planned and hoped and prayed for the ‘‘prize of 
their high calling of God in Christ Jesus’’ for China. 


Soon the secretary of the Foreign Mission Board sent for them 
to come to Richmond, Virginia, for the Designation Service. 


On Friday night of December 18, 1846, an eager company of 
young and old assembled in the First Baptist Church of the Old 
Dominion capital. Hearts had already been stirred the previous 
June over the sailing from their own state of Virginia to Canton, 
China, of two missionary couples, Rev. S. C. Clopton and lady, and 
Rev. George Pearcy and lady. And now a giant North Carolinian 
with his winsome lady, their well-known Lewis J. Shuck, and—of 
all thines—a real Christian Chinese, the Rev. Yang Chiualing, were 
to match their lives against the darkness of heathendom in Shang- 
hai, China. A bright young physician, Dr. J. Sexton James, and 
wife, and Rev. and Mrs. T. W. Tobey, also stood in the line-up of 
earnest volunteers for kingdom work across the seas. 


Dr. J. B. Jeter, president of the Foreign Mission Board, intro- 
duced Dr. Addison Hall as the father of Henrietta Hall Shuck, who 
had died in Hong Kong, China, while working with her husband, J. 
Lewis Shuck, under the Triennial Baptist Convention. It was added 
that Dr. Hall was also the father of Mrs. T. W. Tobey, who was now 
putting her life into the missionary gap. Secretary Taylor an- 
nounced the temporary illness of Rev. Francis Johnson, who would 
also sail to China with this party. Hach of the candidates was called 
on for a message. Matthew Tyson Yates spoke in very practical 
vein on ‘‘the importance of diffusing missionary information.’’ 
With beantiful modesty, Kliza Moring Yates made two short state- 
ments, ‘‘I go in obedience to the command, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ and as the wife of a missionary.”’ 


It was a long remembered night. Kven after the late closing 
hour, many lingered to wish the new missionaries a fervent ‘‘God 
speed you”’ for this great adventure of Southern Baptists for lost 
souls in foreign lands. 


And now—on to China! 


PART Il 
FOUNDATION-LAYING IN CHINA—1I847-1859 


CHAPTER IV 


AT THE GATES OF CHINA 
(1847-1852) 


, 


Having salt, we will salt our food together; if there is no salt, 
we wil put up with msipidity.—CHINESE AXIOM. 


New York, January, 1847. 


‘‘Tizzie,’’ observed Matthew Tyson, ‘‘you know, of course, that 
our surname, Yates, means ‘at the gates.’ Doesn’t your heart thrill 
to think that here in New York we now stand at the gates of depar- 
ture for our great mission in China?’’ 


Eliza smiled wanly and murmured some inaudible reply. 


The once merry color of health in her cheeks had faded. An ugly 
yellow pervaded her skin, and she finally retired to her couch to 
hide the telltale symptoms of pain and prostration. Matthew Tyson 
watched her apprehensively. By the end of February she seemed 
to improve a little. The young couple had been entertained in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Cilley during these two months in New York. 
The China party were now, however, making plans to go on to Bos- 
ton to take ship there for the Orient. In his anxiety, Matthew Tyson 
inquired of the physician, and was advised that Mrs. Yates might 
be well enough to go with them. 


Accordingly, all took passage in a small steamer bound first for 
New Haven, by way of Long Island Sound. Before the flimsy craft 
could reach this port, a whirling snowstorm snatched it up and 
bouneed it so violently over the waves that young Mrs. Yates 
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drooped again, hour by hour. Continued jostling on the last two 
hundred miles by rail car from New Haven into Boston brought on 
~ arelapse. When they arrived in the great seaport at three o’clock 
in the morning, she was unable to walk. Matthew Tyson took up his 
bride in his arms and carried her limp into the United States Hotel. 


There alone, and in deep distress, he hovered over her for hours, 
nursing her with much tenderness and such skill as he could muster. 
Just as the gates were opening toward the highway to which God 
had led him step by step, a great barrier had arisen. Matthew 
Tyson’s spirit was wrenched between his deep fear for his beloved 
and despait from shattered plans ahead. It was indeed a bitter 
hour. 


At the end of two heavyhearted days, Mr. Poland and his lady 
ealled at the United States Hotel, took the afflicted pair back to 
their own Boston home, and placed the patient under the care of 
their physician, Dr. Gould. Expert treatment loosened the evil 
erip upon the body of Kliza Moring Yates. When the young hus- 
band and wife were given definite promise of her recovery from the 
long poisoning, they also knew that a new life had flickered out be- 
fore it had fairly begun. Kliza feebly reached up and drew her hus- 
band’s ear close to her pillow as she bravely whispered that she was 
still ready to go with him to China, and that it would be easy for 
them to carry her to her berth on board the Ashburton so soon to 
sail. But Dr. Gould promptly discountenanced such procedure. 
Corresponding Secretary Taylor and other friends advised delay 
until a later sailing. 


It was with a forlofn and wistful heart, on March.11, 1847, that 
Matthew Tyson Yates stood on the edge of America and saw his > 
comrades, Brother Shuck and lady, Brother Tobey and lady, Rev. 
Yang Chiu-ling Seen Saang, and Brother Francis Johnson sail out 
to sea in the Ashburton toward China. 


The hospitable Polands and the good Dr. Gould soon had Eliza 
Moring Yates sitting up and smiling. On March 27, she wrote an 
eager letter to Corresponding Secretary Taylor saying that the 
Heber was next scheduled for a China-bound voyage. ‘‘I deeply feel 
' the loss which my sickness occasioned. ... Now that I am entirely 
well, all delay seems lost time. ... My deep anxiety to go urges me 
to write to you.”’ 
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But it was soon discovered that the Heber did not have the sup- 
posed accommodations for all who had applied. 


‘‘This, under some circumstanees,’’ said Yates, ‘‘would have 
been a great disappointment, but as the Thomas W. Sears is adver. 
tised to leave about the same time, it is not so much so. This sail- 
ing vessel is to be loaded with flour, raisins, tobacco, fish, and $25, 
000 worth of American drills, and is regarded as superior to most 
of the craft in the China trade.’’ 


So the passage to the Orient was engaged on the Thomas W. 
Sears, for $500. Mrs. Yates was the only lady among the six voy- 
agers. On the morning of April 26, 1847, Eliza Moring and 
Matthew Tyson Yates stood side by side on the quarter deck of the 
fast chipper. The crew seurried over the bark unfurling the sails. 
Suddenly the stentorian voice of the captain rang out, ‘‘Let the 
rope go!’’ 


The clipper moved off like a thing of life. Matthew Tyson raised 
his hat and Eliza fluttered her wee handkerchief as a last farewell 
to the Polands, who had been like parents to them during their re- 
cent days of need. While they watched, America, their home, 
dwindled into a thin distant horizon line. The young man’s deep 
clear gaze filled with ardent joy as he turned his face eastward. He 
looked down at his beloved. She met his wordless cue without a 
tear in her shining eyes. At last they were off toward the gates of 
China. 

The days aboard were full of interest and new experiences. 
Happy winds wafted them directly eastward beyond the wide Sar- 
easso Sea of floating seaweed, where their course then turned 
southward. They were soon down over the Kiquator, past the Isle of 
‘Trinidad, about twenty-five miles east of Brazil, and into bright 
winter weather. Here they were becalmed for some days. During 
this time, Mr. Yates and other passengers found fine sport in fish- 
ing for the albacore which played around the vessel. But his hook 
was not strong enough to hold the seventy-five to one hundred- 
pound fish, so he had to content himself with a catch of the eight- 
pound bonito and a young shark about three feet long. The skipper, 
Captain Eldridge, was interested in the two young missionaries, 
and did his best to make them comfortable and happy. He pointed 
out the great albatross, with an eighteen-foot spread of wing. He 
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drew from the sea for Mrs. Yates a floating ‘‘ Portuguese man-of- 
war.’’ She was much disappointed to find its beautiful rainbow 
tints disappear when taken out of the water and the whole thing 
collapse into a shapeless, slimy substance. 


Jf the evenings were pleasant and clear, Kliza Yates enjoyed 
studying the star groups of the Southern Hemisphere. When she 
first discovered the Southern Cross, ‘‘How truly beautiful!’’ she 
marveled. Her consecrated heart was stirred by hallowed associ- 
ations. ‘‘The Cross of Christ,’’ she mused, ‘‘the Christian’s highest 
elory! The object in which is most clearly seen God’s goodness and 
man’s vile ingratitude and rebellion.”’ 


When the days were cold and the high waves dashed over the 
deck, making it too wet to take exercise there, Matthew Tyson 
would prop the dainty lady in her berth with pillows, and put a 
bottle filled with hot water to her feet, while she wrote the letters 
they were to mail back home at the first port of call. 


As they turned to round Africa’s Cape of Good Hope, the north 
wind rose sharply and listed to larboard the on-gliding Thomas W. 
Sears. About July second, storms began to beat upon the gallant 
ship. The racks had to be put on the dining tables, lest dishes and 
their contents be dashed into the laps of the diners. The Yates were 
awakened one night by the tramp of the boat’s crew hurrying about 
to reef the sails from the howling winds. By morning a gale blew 
with indescribable violence. As Matthew Tyson watched the thun- 
dering power of the lashing water, he said to Eliza, ‘‘There is in a 
storm at sea something that is awfully sublime. And yet, to a com- 
posed mind, there is much that is beautiful—to be surrounded by 
huge waves, and spray, furiously snatched from the tops of the 
waves and flushed with momentary rainbows.’’ 


The clipper was so well maneuvered, however, that she sped but 
the faster eastward in the high winds, and they soon sighted St. 
Paul’s Island in the southern part of the Indian Ocean. 


From that point the course swung northward again. On July 
— 26, ‘Land ho!’’ was heard from the lookout in the crow’s nest. This 
proved to be Christmas Island just south of Java, and inhabited by 
the Dutch. On July 31, after passing Spanish, French, and English 
vessels, the Thomas W. Sears entered the narrow Sunda Strait and 
_ eased into the harbor of New Anjer, on the big island of Java. At 
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this port, Yates posted their first letters back to America. Another 
two weeks of sailing through the Java and South China Seas 
brought the travelers to their first landing on China soil, at Hong 
Kong on August 17, 1847. 


Here, in the British colony, the Yates overtook the Ashburton 
party who were still suffering from the effects of a prolonged and 
unhappy voyage. They found poor Mrs. Tobey quite ill, and Mrs. 
Shuck with her first baby—a boy. With the melancholy tidings of 
the death of Rev. S. C. Clopton on the previous July 7, there waited 
a most pressing invitation from the Canton Station that Matthew 
Tyson Yates and wife discontinue their plans toward Shanghai and 
stay in Canton to fill this death break in the ranks there. But the 
neweomers felt they must press on. The little group destined for 
Central China met and constituted themselves into a formal body. 
Mr. Yates was appointed treasurer of the new mission. Rev. J. L. 
Shuck announced that he would defer his trip to Shanghai another 
month because he deemed it important to examine into the condition 
of the Canton church in which he had worked for several years. 
Rev. T. W. Tobey was unable to say when he could take his sick wife 
up the coast. It was assumed that Mr. and Mrs. Yates should go on 
to their designated field—still one thousand miles away—as soon as 
a sailing gould be found. After six days, the English bark, Kliza Kil- 
lick, offered passage, and on Monday, August 23, the North Caro- 
lina couple, longing to get settled and at work on the language, left 
Hong Kong. On September 12, 1847, they reached Shanghai, being 
thus the first to stand at the gates of their appointed mission in 
China. | . 

It was Sunday, and pourmg rain. The Mliza Killick had an- 
chored near the entrance of the Whangpoo River, where it joined 
the Yangtze IKiang, and about fifteen miles from the metropolis. 
With the consent of Captain Norman, the two travelers rested 
quietly aboard the bark that sabbath day and communed with the 
great Father who had brought them safely to their long journey’s 
end. They had been on the way four and one-half months and had 
traveled, from Boston to Shanghai, more than seventeen-thousand 
miles. As they looked out over the low, level land, Eliza said, ‘‘Our 
work is a great one, and we, the instruments, are weak, but Hr who 
said, ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,’ said also, ‘And lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto the end 
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of the world.’ What more can a missionary ask? All that we need 
is promised. ’”’ | 


Ves, Lizzie,’’? solemnly answered the big husband, ‘‘in the 
providence of a merciful God, we stand together at the gates of the 
most distant field on the globe. And we have to be the pioneers of 


our mission.’’ 


The next morning, Matthew Tyson Yates disembarked into a 
small boat which was slowly sculled up the shallower current 
through numberless native junks to a landing place in the English- 
built section of Shanghai. He stepped ashore and stood still a mo- 
ment. Strange faces, strange sounds, strange sights surrounded 
him at the gates of his goal in China. He carried a letter of intro- 


~] 
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duction to the Danish Consul, Mr. Alex Calder. This kindhearted: 
gentleman regretted that a full house prevented him from supply- 
ing the needed lodging, but arranged that his official sedan chair 
take the newcomer into the old, walled portion of Shanghai to the 
residence of a Rev. EH. W. Syle of the American Episcopal Mission. 


“Tso peng! Yeu kao!’’ said the Chinese chair-bearers balancing 
Mr. Yates in the chair swung between the long poles resting on their 
shoulders. They padded along in rapid, rhythmic steps through 
the crowded, narrow streets, only four to six feet wide inside the 
native city. Yates could not understand the trumpeting calls of the 
men, but from the way that wary pedestrians hastily flattened them- 
selves against the side walls, he judged that the chair-bearers were 
using their voices in lieu of a traffic horn. After about two miles 
of this tortuous swinging, he was set down at Mr. Syle’s door. 


‘Tt is enough to find that you are missionaries, too, for us to 
make every effort to serve you,’’ said the good Mr. Syle. ‘‘ But, alas, 
we have neither a bedroom nor even a bed to offer you.’’ 


‘“We have a mattress on shipboard which could be spread upon 
the floor,’’ Yates wistfully suggested. , 

“Then you are welcome to use my parlor as a bedchamber,’ 
Mr. Syle answered. ‘‘And I will go back with you to your ship to 
help you convey your drygoods ashore.”’ 


By nightfall the two men had Mrs. Yates, the bedding and their 
various household chattels safely transferred. On the second day 
a neighbor missionary sent in a bedstead which obviated further 
necessity of sleeping on the floor. The friendly Episcopalians kept 
the new missionaries within the ‘‘bosom of their family’’ for a week 
without charge. Mrs. Syle took warm pleasure in teaching Mrs. 
~Yates some simple Chinese phrases indispensable to housekeeping 
in Shanghai. Mr. Syle gave his time to Mr. Yates in searching for 
a residence. 


Finally, a vacant half of a Chinese pawnbroker’s establishment 
was discovered in the center of the native city. A boundary fire- 
wall, as high as the house itself, surrounded the premises. The 
lower floor was adjudged too dark and damp for living quarters. 
Yates gave one long look at the second floor from which all parti- 
tions had been removed, and laughingly remarked, ‘‘Open as a 
shuck house.’’ 
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- When the Chinese landlord was approached for settling the rent, 
he frankly informed Mr. Syle that ‘‘kwei’’ (devils) held sway ~ 
within these walls and had caused several murders to be committed 
there. ‘‘We eall this place ‘Yah Jaw Loong’ (Alley of Wild 
Screams). Strange you not fear this.’’ 


Yates brought out his box of carpenter tools, a part of his Clana 
outfit. With the planks and nails of some of hie packing cases he 
partitioned off rooms between the pillars that rose from the foun- 
dations below and extended through the second story to the sup- 
port of the roof. He laid down matting on the unplaned floor 
boards and eceiled the barnlike space overhead. He uncovered and 
destroyed many rat nests, the rattling occupants of which gave par- 
tial basis to the rumor that the house was haunted. 


Into this makeshift abode, on September 19, 1847, he moved all 
his worldly goods. Eliza Moring Yates entered with a gallant smile 
upon her lips. The tall partner watched her as, without a word of 
complaint, she soon brought arrangement out of disorder. Once 
again she gave him proof that she had counted the cost and had 
fully made up her mind to share his fortune. 


‘* All honor to a brave woman!’’ he admired, as they idod 
together ready to begin life at the gates of iinedom work in China. 


Soon it was time to eat. Mr. Syle’s Chinese cook had returned 
from the native market with a basket of provisions, and with a 
‘‘friend’’ ready to try out his culinary talents for the new mission- 
aries. The would-be domestic was named ‘‘Tsih Kway’’ (Seventh 
Slice), meaning that he was the seventh son in his family. A 
friendly grin played up and down his olive-skinned face as he meas- 
ured his new master and mistress. 


Yates returned the keen appraisal. He beckoned the Oriental to 
follow as he and Eliza crawled down the awkward ladder stairs to 
an improvised kitchen. Recalling the key phrase which the Syles 
had given them for opening household negotiations, “‘Te ko jaw 
sa?’’ (What is this called?) he mouthed, and pointed to the cooking 
stove. 


‘Tih tsaw (Iron range), answered the cook now in the role of 
teacher. 


“Th tsaw, Lizzie, th tsaw. Write that Mowe 
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Yates picked up a piece of stove wood. ‘‘T'e ko jaw sa?’’ (What 
is this called?) 

“*S2a’’ (Fuel), came back the answer. Eliza tried to transform 
this sound to her notebook. 

Yates forthwith struck a match and made a fire in the stove. ‘‘ T'e 
ko jaw sa?’’ he again intoned. 

““Saang who’’ (light the fire), once more instructed Seventh 
Slice watching Mrs. Yates’s crablike maneuvers upon the little 
book. 

With the carving knife and what it could do, with the frying pan 
and what it should do, with the ham, and the eggs, came first that 
inevitable question, ‘‘T’e ko jaw sa?’’ (What is this called?) And 


Mrs. Yates neatly recorded the answers. 


The lesson continued when the three returned upstairs, and 
Yates pulled to the center of the floor one of the empty packing 
cases to use as a table, and spread upon it its erstwhile cotton lining 
for a tablecloth. When the dishes and flatware were finally ar- 
ranged, the ‘‘Te ko jaw sa?’’ brought the answer, ‘‘ Bay day tze’’ 
(Set the table). 

The two pioneers sat down to their first simple repast in their 
own hired house and quietly enjoyed it. Then Yates, with a satis- 
fied sigh, appealed once more to their willing coach, “*7'e ko jaw 
sa?’’ 

““Chuh van’’ (Kat rice), came the pleasant reply. And all three 
laughed together in happy understanding. 

By this time the Oriental had become thoroughly fascinated with 
these ‘‘amazing foreigners.’’ He hung around them all the rest of 
the day, helping lft, or pull, or push, wherever he saw an opportu- 
nity, and smilingly ready with an answer to their oft repeated 
theme quest, ‘‘7’e ko jaw sa?”’ 

At dusk the two amateurs decided to venture an order for sup- 
per. The little notebook was carefully studied. Calling the cook, 
Yates began with the first entry made, ‘‘ 71h tsaw’’ (Iron range) ; 
then, ‘‘Saang who’’ (Light the fire); and on until he had slowly 
covered every article in turn, and could climax the order on ‘‘Chuh 
van’’ (Eat rice). 

With a gleaming grin and nod of assent, the domestic flirted 
rapidly down the steep ladder stairs. The missionaries crept over 
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to the stair well and peered down to see what was happening. 
‘Ah!’’ rejoiced Matthew Tyson, ‘‘Seventh Slice is executing the 
order to the letter. Let us take courage, Lizzie, and also acknow]- 
edge that we have an intelligent cook.’’ 


Mr. Syle came occasionally to see the new recruits. He gave 
them another question for a tool, ‘‘Te ko sa yong der?’’ (What is 
the use of this?) 


During the days that followed, and by dint of faithfully consult- 
ing an English-Chinese dictionary, together with using all the notes 
they had made from plying their two king sentences, the learners 
gradually gathered a vocabulary. They enjoyed their own funny 
mistakes when they discovered such, and the cook provided much 
hilarity for his home folk and friends when he reported their, to 
him, ludicrous topsy-turviness. 


No one can sew without a needle; no one can row a 
boat without water.—CHINESE AXIOM. 


Household affairs were soon sufficiently adjusted for the two 
novices to begin regular language study under a Chinese scholar. 
For three hours every day they repeated after their Seen Saang 
(teacher or mister), the Oriental sounds and tones so necessary to 
clearness in communication. For this instruction they paid the 
patient Wong Seen Saang 10,000 cash (the name of Chinese small- 
est copper coin) or nearly $8.00 a month. 


Yates spent some of his time walking around the Chinese section 
of the city of Shanghai and trying to make contacts in the commn- 
nity by giving away religious tracts furnished through Mr. Syles. 
He knew that the Chinese were a reading people, an intelligent 
people, an inquiring people. And from the way that everyone 
picked up any scrap of paper with printing on it and carefully 
tucked it into prepared baskets hung on some wall, or post, he real- 
ized that his leaflets would not be trampled under foot. He found 
the crowds very friendly in general. Occasionally he noticed 
startled children dart into their houses and hide. ‘‘I wonder if they 
think I am some ravenous animal approaching them for their de- 
struction,’’ he observed. He was interested to see how all merchan- 
dise, and even water, was carried along the narrow streets upon the 
shoulders of men, There was an entire absence of carts or wagons. 
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~ Yates climbed the city wall of the native section one day and dis- 
covered it was twenty-four feet high, eighteen feet thick, and had 
four great gates, one at each point of the compass, and two subordi- 
nate gates, which he learned later were called the ‘‘Little Hast 
Gate’’ and the ‘‘Little South Gate.’’ He walked the four miles 
around the top of this massive rampart which had along the outer 
edge a parapet pierced with square portholes. Bastions projected 
outward at regular intervals. Here in olden times were stationed 
guards to protect the city from the hordes of robbers from Japan, 
or to be ready in case of rebellion from within. From the height of 
this ancient barricade Yates could see far out over the level coun- 
tryside. The farms were small and cultivated to perfection. He 
watched the Chinese farmer sow his cottonseed broadcast as he 
himself had sown wheat in North Carolina. He later found the dried 
cotton stalks garnered and sold for fuel. He was told that three 
crops—cotton, wheat, and pulse—were annually harvested from the 
same ground. He could not discover any forests near the city, 
though there was an abundance of beautiful shrubbery, and fine, 
interestingly shaped trees. The great metropolis was apparently 
in the center of a large, well-watered plain, with no hills nearer 
than forty miles. 


This city of Shanghai, in which the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion had chosen to open a mission one year after the one at Canton 
had been established, was the most northern of the five ports opened 
through the Treaty of Nanking, by the Chinese Emperor in 1843, to 
the commerce of all nations. It was the largest seaport of the prov- 
ince of Kiangsu. Its latitude was about that of Savannah, Georgia, 
or 31°. As Yates noted the fertile, alluvial soil which was so pro- 
ductive that the surrounding country was called the ‘‘granary of 
China’’; as he counted the vessels from north, south, and overseas, 
which carried the world’s trade to and from Shanghai; as he traced 
the network of water-roads, or canals, which led to the interior of 
the province and still on into the far reaches of the western hinter- 
land of China; as he went outside the gray walls of the native city 
and walked through the English concession and beginnings of a 
French settlement where foreigners of different nationalities 
mingled with Chinese and brought the whole population of the 
municipality to 500,000 or more—he realized that his Foreign Mis- 
sion Board had aptly chosen an advantageous location in which to 
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begin this mission to the heathen. He pondered over the dark array 
of sperishing souls, and he was overcome. ‘‘ What are we pee SO 
many?’’ he sadly exclaimed. 


But reinforcement was at hand. On September 25, 1847, Rev. 
Thomas W. Tobey and lady landed in Shanghai, after their deten- 
tion in Hong kong for two and one-half months on account of her 
sickness. Their arrival brought the roster of Christian mission-’ 
aries of all denominations in all Shanghai to a total of fifteen. The 
Tobeys found temporary refuge in the Chinese house with Mr. and 
Mrs. Yates. It was soon evident, however, that when the Shucks 
should join them the pawnshop could not quarter three missionary 
families. Since the Danish consul, Mr. Alex Calder, had now re- 
turned to Europe, a rental contract ‘‘for two years certain’’ was 
made with his representative for his vacant home for seven hun- ~ 
dred Shanghai dollars. Rev. J. L. Shuck and family, with his Chi- 
nese assistants, arrived in Shanghai from Hong Kong on October 
27, 1847. The Yates and the Shucks became joint tenants of the 
consul’s big European-styled house just outside the native city 
wall, where the population seemed as large as within the gates. The- 
premises provided a front and back yard, and bore the Chinese 
name of Law Wan Che. Another comfortable dwelling near by was 

found for the Tobeys. 


By November, long fingers of chilly wind pointed to the ‘‘ Begin- 
nines of Winter,’’ as indicated in the Chinese calendar. Yates real- 
ized that they had not moved into the weather-proofed residences 
any too soon. The little band could now have warmer retreats for 
their circulating Wednesday night prayer meetings in English. In 
the meantime, Shuck, formerly equipped with the Cantonese dialect, 
and the two native Cantonese co-workers, Yang and Mun, were all 
busily occupied in changing their tones and names of characters 
into the local Shanghai dialect. Yates labored so faithfully at his 
language study that his teacher, Wong, praised him one day by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Your diligence could rub away an iron ink-slab.’’ The begin- 
ner goon was able to take part in the Chinese early morning family 
worship. 

On Saturday evening, November 6, 1847, the entire personnel of 


the little mission met to organize a regular Baptist church of ten 
members;-Shuck, acting as chairman, opened the meeting with 
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prayer. The object of the gathering was then announced and a rec- 
ord made of the names of the membership: 


‘‘Rev. Matthew Tyson Yates—Hliza Emmeline Moring Yates 
Rev. Thomas William Tobey—Isabel Hall Tobey | 
Rev. J. Lewis Shuck—Eliza Gable Sexton Shuck 

Rev. C. L. Yang 

Mun Seen Saang 

Ahtat (Christian night watchman on mission premises) 


Mecha (baptized in America by Rev. Saeeok Hall, December 4, 
1846) ”’ 


Then came the election of officers. Matthew Tyson Yates was ap- 
pointed church clerk. Tobey and Yang were constituted deacons. 
Shuck was elected pastor. Yang and Mun were then formally li- 
censed as preachers. A ‘‘collection’’ was taken which amounted to 
3,462 cash, or about fifty cents. | 


It was an hour of high exultation. Yates spoke of how the 
Heavenly Father had permitted them to gather safely in this place, 
so far from home, to unite their efforts in a first Baptist church of 
Shanghai, and Comdial invited the gr oup to use his dining room 
thereafter for the regular Sunday morning services. ot began 
to talk of a building for their church. Others looked forward to the 
coming of Dr. and Mrs. J. Sexton James, who were due to set sail 
from America just about this time. 


One week later, Matthew Tyson Yates was standing in front of 
his fireplace to rest his eves from poring all morning over the slip- 
pery Chinese characters. Suddenly the doors and windows began 
to rattle. Then the clock stopped. The house itself seemed to sway 
as if it were a ship ona high sea. Eliza looked up from her work. 
‘An earthquake !’’ she gasped. 


‘‘To the front door,’’ urged Matthew Tyson, pulling her to her 
feet and pushing her fouwaed: 


The hanging lamp in the hall was swinging violently as they 
rushed to the entrance. They opened the big door and paused under 
the archway for protection against the danger of falling walls. 
Without, a sickening shriek from a thousand throats shrilled 
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through the air. In one minute the motion ceased, but the screams 
of terror, while they lasted, were appalling to hear. When these 
died down Matthew Tyson went out on the street to reconnoiter. An 
elderly Chinese gentleman came toward him. 


‘‘Hriend,’’ said the missionary, ‘‘I hope all is well with you.”’ 


‘*Nah-me-me-to-fah!’’ ejaculated the man, using this Buddhist 
charm to ward off the evil of unexpectedly meeting a ‘‘foreign 
devil.”’ : 


Yates smiled. He wished sincerely to discover this gentleman’s 
explanation of the earthquake. re Friend,’’ he began in Chinese 
and in his most respectful manner, ‘‘can you tell me why our whole 
earth shook just now?’’ 


The Oriental gazed at him steadily for a moment. ‘‘You not 
know?’’ he gravely questioned in his own tongue. ‘‘ You never heard 
in your country enormous fish occupies bowels of earth? Our God- 
dess of Mercy sits upon his head prevents him turning over to hurl 
earth to atoms. When head itches, fish begins squirm. Kvery- 
where this country our priests beat upon wooden drum shaped like 
head of this great fish. While they knocking, fish remains perfectly 
quiet. If one moment some priest not tapping upon drums, fish im- 
mediately itching, begins to wriggle. Of course this shakes our 
earth. Movement only stops when priests again begin beat drums. 
I sin against you Beet must hurry to faiole warn priests here 
eter negligence. ’’ 


The old man bowed and was gone. 


‘‘And so the drumming of the priests,’’ laughed Yates to him- 
self, ‘‘affects thesgreat ah like a soothing ointment, eh?’’ 


On the afternoon of Sunday, January 2, 1848, the ten members 
of the Shanghai Baptist Church assembled in the study of the pas- 
tor for their first observance of the Lord’s Supper. It was con- 
ducted according to the usual custom of the denomination in Amer- 
ica. The quiet ceremony was to both Matthew Tyson and Eliza a 
blessed time of reconsecration to their Master as they stood at the 
gates of their ministry in China. 


Yates continued in untiring efforts at his language study. His 
excellent musical ear had quickly grasped the exact shading of 
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tones and curious twists of pronunciation. He was making more 
rapid progress than he himself realized. 


‘¢Ah! Such arduous work!’’ he sighed and closed his eyes at the 
end of one three-hour study period. ‘‘ Where is my hat? I think I’ll 
walk over to the Ching Wong Miao (Shanghai’s largest heathen 
temple) and distribute some tracts.’’ 


When he reached the ‘‘tea shop,’’ or eating house, opposite the 
temple, he handed some of his pamphlets to a few men standing 
around the door. As soon as this presentation caught the attention 
of others seated within the tea shop, there was a rush toward the 
missionary. ‘‘Give us some daw lee,’’ (doctrines) they clamored 
with outstretched hands. 


Yates dispensed his leaflets one by one into the eager grasps of 
the crowd. But he found he was being pressed backward against 
the opposite wall and into a corner. He quickly mounted a large 
rock in his path. Oh, how he longed to preach to the multitude press- 
ing around! But his tongue was tied. Alas, he still did not know 
enough Chinese. With a generous gesture, he gave away his last 
tract. And then, to those who continued to beg for more, he sadly 
shook his head and blurted, ‘‘ Meh yur’’ (not have). 


Wisely he slipped away from the throng, his heart filled with 
longing. ‘‘Il wonder how my countrymen, who not only do little or 
nothing for the support of missions, but oppose it—I wonder how 
they would feel if they had witnessed such a scene! How much we 
could do in the way of distributing books if we just had the means 
to buy more, or, even to have them printed!”’ 


‘‘Lizzie,’’ said Yates one day not long after this, ‘‘there’s not 
a dollar in the treasury. By the last mail I made a report of our 
mission liabilities as $2,318.14. Of this we borrowed $718.45 in 
Hong Kong from Mr. Dean. Mr. Pierce of Shanghai has loaned us 
$500. And our second year’s rent for $1,100 is due in advance this 
coming November. Besides this, our salaries shall all be needed in a 
few weeks. I’m waiting with anxiety for the arrival of the next 
mail, which should be here in a few days. If this mail brings nothing 
for us, | must borrow again. And the rate of interest here is 12 per 
cent.’’ 


Eliza looked troubled, partly because she did not know just what 
to say. ‘‘We certainly should be hearing from Dr. and Mrs. James 
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by this coming mail,’’ she offered, hoping to dispel the worry from | 
her husband’s mind. 

But her remark only started another depressing line of thought. © 
‘‘T am anxious to see our own doctor,’’ Yates replied. ‘‘Our Sister 
Tobey has been sick more than half the time since her arrival in 
China. And you, Lizzie, you are not altogether well.’’ 

She smiled. ‘‘ Ah, Math, I’m going to be all right this time,’’ she 
bravely comforted. 

Toward the last of April, 1848, the overland mail came in bear- 
ing news that dashed the heart of every member of the Central 
China Mission. Through letters from the South China missionaries 
they pieced together the particulars. 

‘On Saturday, April.15, 1848, at about 10 a. m., Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Sexton James were drowned.... They had arrived at Hong Kong 
from America the last of March, and while awaiting a boat to go up 
the coast had been visiting the mission work in Canton. ... They 
had left Canton in the schooner Paradox. ... Just as they came in 
sight of Hong Kong again, a ‘flaw of wind’ struck the vessel with 
such sudden force that she capsized instantly, filled, and went to 
the bottom with dear Brother James and wife in the cabin. . . 
Death must have been instantaneous—by suffocation—when the 
small cabin filled with the rush of water down the companionway. 
... May we that remain be ready to meet our Brother and Sister in 
Paradise.’’ 

‘(What dark Providence is this!’’ mourned Yates. ‘‘No depart- 
ment of labor is so well calculated to recommend the Christian reli- 
gion, nor to introduce the Christian missionaries to the lost as that 
of a judicious, skilful physician. But,’’ and great tears spilled from 
his dark eyes, ‘‘I humbly hope God will make it a blessing to our 
Mission, to our Board, and to our churches at large.’’ 

Eliza had bowed her head. ‘‘The Lord gave, and—and the Lord 
hath taken away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.’’ And then she 
added, ‘‘I almost rejoice that they were not divided in their death.”’ 

Before the shock of this tragedy had eased, fellow missionaries 
again inquired of Yates about the coming of their salaries from 
America. | 

‘‘T can supply the wants of my family but two days longer,’’ said 
Shuck. 
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' Yates sighed heavily. ‘‘You know that the April mail, to our 
ereat astonishment, brought nothing for us. And we have nothing in 
the treasury. My last attempts to borrow again from the foreign 
community, even at the very high rate of 14 per cent interest, failed. 
I do not know what to do.’’ Then he reached into his vest pocket and 
fingered his precious timepiece. ‘‘The last, and only alternative is 
to ae our watches, or perhaps some pieces of our furniture for 
sale,’’ he said. 


Over in America, in the meantime, the beloved secretary of the 
Board was straining every nerve to remind the churches of their 
pledges. Elder D. 8S. Williams, chairman of the Yates Committee 
in the Raleigh Association of North Carolina, sent through the 
Biblical Recorder, a strong plea to friends and supporters of 
Matthew Tyson Yates and wife. ‘‘It can no longer be doubted,’’ he 
affirmed, ‘‘as to their going to China, for they are already there. It 
is our duty as Christians and honor able men to fulfil our obligations 
to them.”’ 


Slowly the money came in. It was discovered later that it had 
been held up in transit.all along the line to the Orient; therefore the 
financial predicament of the little Mission band in Shanghai. 
Matthew Tyson then wrote gratefully to headquarters in Rich- 
mond, Virginia: ‘‘It affords me pleasure to be able to inform you 
that we are now relieved of all embarrassment, and have a good 
supply of funds in advance.”’ 


Though the twist and turns of his shell are many, the snail gat 
find a way out. —CHINESE PRovErs. 


One day late in June, 1848, Matthew T'yson Yates and his two 
missionary colleagues boarded a small native boat for a preaching 
excursion to Baw San, near Woosung. 


‘<T shall be back before nightfall,’’ he had promised Eliza, know- 
ing that in her delicate condition he should not leave her for too 
long a time. 


The trio were yuloed down the current toward the mouth of the 
Whangpoo River, and soon came in sight of eleven foreign vessels 
engaged in opium business. Upon landing near Woosung, they filled 
their hands and pockets with tracts and started a five-mile sprint 
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down the river dyke toward Baw San. As they glimpsed the noble 
sweep of the Yangtze Kiang, the finest artery of China, Shuck 
said: ‘‘This whole region round about Shanghai seems to be a com- 
plete network of canals and rivers. Had we facilities, important ex- 
cursions might constantly be made with much hope of usefulness.’’ 


‘“Yes,’’ answered Yates, ‘‘by means of religious books and na- 
tive agency, we can have access to millions. Soochow, the Oxford of 
China, is only thirty miles off. And Hangchow, Nanking, these three 
largest cities of China, together with scores of villages and towns, 
are all accessible by water communication.”’’ 


The missionaries finally entered the Kast Gate of Baw San. The 
natives gaped in astonishment. Some women left their spinning 
wheels to peer at the ‘‘queerly dressed’’ white men. Others were 
so alarmed that they dashed into their houses and slammed shut 
the doors. One old woman, with her nearly empty rice bowl tipped 
over her eyes to rake out the last grains, did not see the foreigners 
until they were close upon her. She dropped her bowl and chopsticks 
in terror and whined like a child. The missionaries relieved her dis- 
tress by getting away from her vicinity as fast as they could. Soon 
they halted at a tea shop to rest. A crowd gathered: some offered - 
refreshments; others took the proffered tracts and ran their fingers 
down the line of Chinese chaéfacters, reading them aloud; still 
others repeated the sentences Yates was saying, and nodded their 
understanding. 


‘‘Ha!’’? remarked a surprised Oriental, ‘‘he can really speak our 
language.”’ | 


A dour-looking intellectual standing near sternly protested: 
‘‘These men from foreign kingdom introducing to our people poi- 
sonous opium drug for own benefit and our injury. Beware: They 
deficient in benevolence. ’’ 


On the whole, however, the people were friendly and seemed in- 
terested in the message of salvation. 


After distributing nearly all their literature, the missionaries 
asked for entrance into the local mandarin’s establishment. The 
underlings received them kindly, but the great man himself did not 
appear. They left their cards and a few books. Passing out through 
the South Gate, they returned to their boat and reached Shanghai 
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again as dark was closing over the land. Results from the day’s 
effort came during later weeks when several people from Baw San 
and Woosung called at Law Wan Che and asked for religious liter- 
ature. 


Bright-eyed neighborhood children now began peering in at the 
gate of Law Wan Che. When invited to enter, they would laugh 
and scamper off. After a day or two they would return, curious to 
see how the foreigners lived, but holding tightly to their mothers’ 
hands. A group of fourteen, or more, women and children would 
venture into the compound and finally the house. This gave Eliza a 
precious opportunity to ae to them of the true God in the few 
words she then knew. 


“Tt is no trifling matter that they should learn only the Sav- 
iour’s name,’’ she said. 


Many of the Chinese women who called could not read. They 
were generally of the working class. Educated ladies of higher 
rank were not so neighborly and rarely came out to public gather- 
ings of any sort. ‘‘Thus it was in the Saviour’s time,’’ she remem- 
bered, ‘‘that ‘the common people heard him eladly’.”’ 


Mrs. Yates spent many congenial hours of conference with Mrs. 
Shuck on the subject of opening a school for girls. They planned to 
call on the Chinese mothers in the vicinity to ascertain how many 
would allow their daughters to attend. ‘‘I am not aware,’’ said Mrs. 
Yates, ‘‘that the attempt to have a female school has yet been made 
by any who have preceded us. And should we succeed,’’ she wisely 
added, ‘‘it is not our purpose to teach them a word of English, but 
to equip them in Chinese with the elementary branches of general 
knowledge, to give them religious instruction, and definitely to lead 
them to Christ.’” 


Their survey was made. A score of mothers promised to send 
their daughters next morning. After the first day, the attendance 
began to dwindle until, by the end of the week, not one little girl ap- 
peared for study. When Mrs. Yates visited the homes once more 
and inquired of one parent the reason for her child’s absence, the 
mother evaded the real issue. ‘‘Oh, she won’t go to school,’’ was the 
answer. Further investigation elicited the fact that rumors were 
being spread that foreigners educated girls only to send them away 
later to America. The ladies then decided to locate their first 
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school in a mission outpost which had been opened about twelve 
miles to the southeast in Oo Kah Jak (Oo Family Village). | 

There were no funds in the treasury for this new enterprise, and 
so the two missionary women devoted every Tuesday afternoon to 
a sewing circle. They used whatever materials they had on hand, 
made cushions, pen wipers, children’s clothing, woolen socks, caps 
and collars, emery bags, and needle books. They found a ready sale 
for these among the foreign community. Mrs. Yates wrote to a 
friend in Baltimore, asking, on behalf of the new school project, for 
various little salable articles. When a sufficient sum of money was 
realized, the Mission rented a room in Oo Kah Jak for $1.00 a 
month, found a teacher for $6.00 a month, and allowed another 
$1.00 for a supply of ink, pens, books, and tea, totaling a monthly 
expense of $8.00. Three little girls and fourteen boys first entered 
as pupils, and they were taught daily the Christian doctrines in 
their own language. 

Before Eliza could visit this school project in the country sta- 
tion, Matthew Tyson was sharply attacked with diarrhea. She sent 
for Dr. Lockhart, physician in the London Mission Society. 

‘‘Foreigners usually pick up this disease during their first or 
second year in China,’’ he said. ‘‘It seems to take that long for them 
to learn what of China’s productions they may, or may not, safely 
eat. Overexposure to this eastern sun is another source of trouble. 
What about your drinking water? If you draw it from these near- 
by canals, it is loaded with filth. River water is somewhat less heavy 
with refuse. Perhaps you had better use porter or ale.’’ 

‘*We cannot afford that, Doctor,’’ answered Yates, ‘‘but we are 
paying our water-carrier extra cash per dan (two large bucketfuls), 
to bring us river instead of canal water, and then to clarify it with 
alum. Of course we boil it after that, but we will investigate what 
the carrier really does.’’ 

As soon as Yates was able to be at work again, he heard that a 
young missionary couple, sent out by the Southern Methodist Con- 
ference, needed to find a home. Remembering how he had been 
helped in his early days in Shanghai by the friendly Episcopalians, 
Mr. and Mrs. Syle, he went immediately to the new arrivals and 
offered his services. Notwithstanding that it rained most of the day, 
hé trudged about from shop to shop looking for and buying furni- 
ture that the new co-laborers in Christ might commence housekeep- 
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ing. Late that afternoon he returned home and said, ‘‘ My whole 
time has been occupied today in rendering the Methodist Taylors 
that assistance which a newly arrived person so much needs.’’ 


On Sunday, October 15, 1848, the Mission band opened a new 
chapel. They had been holding Chinese services in an old warehouse 
on the premises of Law Wan Che. Then a location, with an eleven- 
foot entrance, on a busy street in the heart of the native city had 
been offered them for rent. The interior was well oriented for light, 
air, and quiet. It could seat about 450 persons. And there were ac- 
commodations on the upper floor for the families of Yang Seen 
Saang and Mun Seen Saang. 


‘‘Our new chapel place is about as large as Mount Pisgah 
Church,’’ said Yates. ‘‘We call it Kang Soo Dong (Discoursing 
Book Hall). We open it every Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Saturday for tract distribution and religious conversation. Then 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, and twice on Sundays, we have public 
worship.’’ 


On that mid-October Sunday morn, the gracious mannered Yang 
Seen Saang stood outside the door of Kang Soo Dong. To Matthew 
Tyson Yates he said, ‘‘In our ancient Chinese literature it is rec- 
orded, ‘Swiftly running water good place to catch fish.’ ’’ To all 
who passed, he bowed and said: ‘‘ Please enter, friends. At this 
hour doctrine of Jesus Christ, Saviour of world, will be preached. 
Please go in, have seat, and hear.’’ 


Mun Seen Saang, standing within the front court, courteously 
met any who entered, gave each one a tract, and led the way to a 
seat. Others had already gathered to hear the tall foreigner speak- 
ing from an inner rostrum. Yates was stating that he had come to 
China to preach Jesus as the Saviour of the world. He gave an ac- 
count of Jesus’ life and works, the manner of his death, and the ob- 
ject of it. He concluded with some general remarks on sin and the 
reason why death had entered into the world. 


A well-dressed Chinese gentleman on the front seat rose and 
begged the native evangelist on the platform to recapitulate what 
the missionary had just said about sin. The evangelist complied, 
giving a full and clear explanation of the subject. 


The man listened attentively. ‘‘This doctrine same as contained 
in our Chinese classics?’’ he called out. 
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‘‘No,’’ came the answer from the pulpit, ‘‘this is doctrine of 
Jesus Christ. Equally adapted to all people. All who believe will 
be saved.’’ 


The man seemed quite impressed. He rose, and, standing before 
the congregation, now increased to nearly 300 people, began in a 
low voice to review, as if to himself, the main points of what he had: 
just heard. He was finally persuaded to sit down. When the congre- 
gation was asked to rise for prayer, the man earnestly asked, ‘‘ Now 
doing what?’’ 

‘‘Directly addressing true God,’’ answered the evangelist. The 
visitor looked at Yates and the preacher, closed his eyes when he 
saw them to do that, and stood motionless during the whole prayer. 


When the service closed, Yates approached the well-dressed 
gentleman. ‘‘Have you heard the doctrine of Jesus before?’’ 


‘No, Foreign Teacher,’’ answered the Oriental. 


‘““Then come again,’’ urged Yates, giving him two books, ‘‘and 
we will talk some more.’’ 


‘‘T not live in this city,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘but when return 
next time, shall ‘ten points’ (surely) come again.”’ 


Yates took heart over the man’s apparent interest. How glad 
he was to be standing at the gates of China! And how happy to be 
able at last to take part in the public duties of a missionary ! Imme- 
diately he began planning to secure lamps so that there might be 
preaching at Kang Soo Dong every night. Some days the work had 
seemed so discouraging, and the people so apathetic to their own 
lost condition. Only yesterday, while he was pouring his whole soul 
into his message, one listener had walked up to him, tugged at his 
sleeve and calmly interrupted by remarking, ‘‘ Your coat very fine 
~ cloth. How much it cost in your honorable country?”’ 


If jade is not cut and polished, it cannot be made into anything; neither as a 
man perfected without trials —CHINESE PROVERB. 


For sometime past, all had not been well in the missionary 
eroup. Mrs. Tobey’s health had, by now, become so precarious that 
Dr. Lockhart insisted she be taken back to America. Therefore, on 
November 19, 1848, Rev. and Mrs. Tobey, after only eighteen 
months of missionary service, started for the States on the Howqua. 
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Mr. Tobey had been a good worker, and all were sorry to lose lim 
from the ranks. On the afternoon of the same day, Rev. and Mrs. 
George Pearcy, of the Canton Baptist Mission in South China, ar- 
rived in Shanghai, also in search of health. 


On November 20, 1848, Eliza Moring Yates once more went 
down to the gates of the ‘‘shadow of death’’ for the sake of a new 
life God had given them. Good Dr. Lockhart was in attendance. 


‘*A fine, healthy daughter,’’ he announced. 


Matthew Tyson dropped to his knees beside the bed. He cau- 
tiously wrapped his long arm around the wee babe and gravely 
said: ‘‘ We have now assumed the responsibilities of parents, Lizzie. 
Oh, that we might have grace in proportion to our responsibili- 
ties !’? 


The young mother smiled and murmured, ‘‘Let’s name her 
Annie-James in remembrance of our dear ‘sister’ who was 
drowned last spring.’’? The new father agreed. 


For two weeks Eliza Yates labored slowly back to strength. 
Then came on a sudden chill and fever with severe inflammation in 
her right side. She sank so rapidly that the watching husband 
thought she could not live. Dr. Lockhart applied leeches, and later 
drew blisters over the whole front of the afflicted mother... A death- 
like appearance spread over her emaciated brow. 


Yates slipped out of the room and into his study. Pacing: the 
floor in weary anguish, he moaned, ‘‘Oh, what shall IT do? My soul 
seems to be withering within me.’’? He dropped to his knees. ‘*O 
God,’’ he prayed, ‘‘whatever thou doest must be right; and I would 
be resigned to thy will.’’ 


He attended her day and night for three weeks without once un- 
dressing for sleep. Dr. Lockhart came to the house as many as 
four or five times a day. Mrs. Shuck, her own little boy at the un- 
happy teething stage, spent as many hours as she could at the bed- 
side of the ailing sister missionary. 


Little Annie-James was suffering, too, for want of proper nour- 
ishment. Finding that boiled cow’s milk was not agreeing with the 
baby, Yates tried to get a Chinese wet nurse. A country woman 
came in with a four-weeks-old infant in her arms. The next day 
this child had disappeared. 
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‘What did you do with your baby?’’ inquired Yates. 
“Fong teh tsz,’’ (let it go) calmly replied the woman. 
‘*Let it go? What do you mean?’’ asked Yates. 


The Chinese mother explained that there were three ways of 
getting rid of children when there were no means to support them: 
they might be given to some willing relative or friend; they might 
be left on some crowded street, where a passer-by, wishing an 
adopted son, might take up the child and thereby have offspring 
later to worship at the family tomb; or, they might be deposited in 
a large two-way drawer inserted in the outer wall of the Founding 
Hospital. 


‘‘T put my infant there,’’ she added. ‘‘ After rapping on bamboo 
knocker, I saw it taken in on other side. This institution will care 
for it one month, or lee then oT ADE some wealthy person will 
take it away for son.’ 


Yates shook his head, amazed at this way of satisfying natural 
affection. 


At the turn of the new year, Itliza began to improve slightly. 
And by the last of January, 1849, Yates had her sitting up in a rock- 
ing chair by his side, though she was still unable to walk. He was 
deeply grateful to Dr. Lockhart who had been indefatigable in his 
attention. He could not find words to express his indebtedness to 
Mr. and Mrs. Shuck who, though themselves indisposed, had been 
ready at all hours to counsel, sympathize, and help. When Mrs. 
Yates was finally able to walk up and down the stairs without as- 
sistance, her husband’s joy soared to the gates of heaven with, 
‘‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits!’’ 


But the strain of the past year had taken its toll upon Matthew 
Tyson. Anxiety of mind and bodily fatigue during his wife’s long 
illness brought on, in April, 1849, a disorder in his eyes. 


‘‘Partial paralysis of the optic nerve, Mr. Yates,’’ diagnosed the 
doctor. ‘‘ Blister behind each ear every other day. No more reading, 
nor writing,’’ he ordered, 


Gloom again shadowed Matthew Tyson’s spirits. Fearing he 
might lose his sight entirely, he planned to remain at his post, and 
emplcey a guide to take him out into the city that he might devote his 
whole time to preaching. With his beloved Eliza as an amanuensis, 
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he informed Secretary Taylor of this new and trying case. <A gen- 
erous answer came back from Richmond: ‘‘Do not tax your eyes 
until the disease is removed, but calculate, as you have done, to take 
much exercise, using your ears and tongue in conversing with the 
people.’’ 


Out through the streets, into the tea shops, asking and answer- 
ing questions, Matthew Tyson went, and soon found that his prog- 
ress in the spoken language was far more rapid than if he had 
been coaching with histeacher. He purposely took over the super- 
vision of the erection of the first mission dwelling, and could soon 
report that the walls and roof were completed. It had been decided 
that Brother Shuck, as the oldest member of the Mission, was to 
have the first privilege of using this, the Foreign Mission Board’s 
first-owned property in China. All during the spring of 1849, 
Yates had good opportunity for religious conversation with about 
sixty workmen at the new site. He was much concerned just then 
over the importance of union among missionaries in the transla- 
tion of ‘‘theos’’ (God) into Chinese. 


‘“‘Do you Middle Kingdom people worship Shang T1?’’ (High 
Ruler—a term for God used by one group of missionaries) he in- 
quired. 

‘‘Oh, yes, we always have had this god. He stays in temple near 
West Gate. All Chinese know Shang T1,’’ (High Ruler). 

‘To you have a Sung Voo?’’ (Holy Father)—a term for God 
used by Romanists. 


‘“Yes, that Sf fate as our Sung Moo (Holy Mother). Yes, we have 
this goddess, too.’ | 


“Well, do you have Ya Soo?’’ (Jesus—only term used univer- 
sally by Christian missionaries. ) 


‘‘No, we have no Ya Soo (Jesus). But we have many more gods 
than you have.’’ 


This made an opening for Yates to show how Jesus was the Son 
of Chen Zung (the true God) ; how their gods were all made of wood 
and stone, and had no more power to protect or bless them than the 
stick of timber on which they were then at work. 


The men listened thoughtfully. ‘‘Come daily, Foreign Teacher,’’ 
they begged, ‘‘and instruct us.’’ 


/ 
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Thus, while to give up the study of Chinese classics was a sore 
trial, Yates realized that a much greater ease and fluency accrued 
from talking with the people. ‘‘We cannot all be learned men in 
Chinese,’’ he said. ‘‘Some must be workmen, or the work will not 
be done.’’ | 

On Saturday, May 19, 1849, Matthew Tyson, Eliza, and wee An- 
nie-James started off in the mission boat for the long-planned visit 
to the mission outpost of Oo Kah Jak (Oo Family Village). Their 
route led through a canal about one hundred feet wide. The coun- 
tryside was in the highest state of spring cultivation. Chinese 
women with small feet were busily gathering the early bearded 
wheat. Groups of men were drawing eight-inch-high rice plants 
from thickly sown beds, and transplanting them into regular rows 
about one foot apart. Others were drawing water from the canal 
by treading spokes fastened into a heavy log suspended horizon- 
tally in raised sockets at each end. This activity revolved the beam 
and engaged a wheel that circulated a chain of wooden. buckets. 
Thus, a steady stream of canal water was drawn over the bank to 
irrigate the rice fields. When the mission boat passed through ham- 
lets, or near cottages perched high on the side of the canal, Yates 
would hang a tract or a book on the end of a long bamboo pole and 
offer it to the people gaping at them from the banks. Leaving the 
group huddled together to inspect the printed message about Jesus 
the travelers moved on. At the end of the day the boat tied up to 
the landing place at Oo Kah Jak. The homes of about two hundred 
inhabitants stood on both sides of the waterway, but within a radius 
of one mile seven thousand people dwelt in other villages around. 


The next morning was Sunday. After breakfast and family 
worship on the boat, Yates went ashore and found seventeen little 
Chinese pupils awaiting him. They recited for him the whole of a - 
small book, called San Ssz Ging (Christian Truths in Three- or 
Four-Character Sentences.) Many of the children could repeat the 
Ten Commandments. Yates gave them his blessing and then ex- 
horted the gathered crowd in a five-minute homily on Jesus the 
Saviour of the world. Upon returning to the boat to report to his 
wife, he found it full and running over with chattering women and 
children, all trying to get a good look at Mrs. Yates and the baby. 


‘How white, how white she is!’’ ejaculated the yellow-skinned 
mothers, 
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‘CA truly sprightly child!’’? remarked a friendly grandmother, 
erabbing wee Annie-James’ hand. 
‘Ha! Little Foreign Devil can smile!’’ squealed the children. | 


When everybody finally went ashore for the eleven o’clock serv- 
ice, Yates preached to a large crowd drawn there by hearing about 
the foreign baby. After the sermon and some singing, the Yates 
went over to the home of a hoary-headed inquirer. The old man 
with a long white beard came out, bowed, and set cups of fragrant 
tea before his guests. ; 


‘‘T unworthy you visit me when recipient of so much good from 
you,’’ he said. 

‘You have sought to follow the true Way,’’ said Yates, ‘‘what 
do you think now about a future state and your prospects for 
heaven?’’ 

‘*T not fit for heaven,’’ the old man answered. 

‘‘How do you know?’’ 

‘¢Because all within defiled.’’ 

‘How do you know that?”’ 


‘‘T learned from these books,’’ the patriarch said, patting his 
Bible and tracts which had been given him. ‘‘ But if I had received 
these books when young, I could have learned doctrines and then 
been prepared for heaven. I eighty years old now. Difficult for me 
to memorize so much at my time of life; therefore, how can I go 
heaven ?’’ 


Yates realized that the octogenarian was too modest about his 
accomplishments, for he had committed to memory every tract in 
his possession. He repeated the Ten Commandments, including all 
the comments and notes on the leaflet. He recited an address pub- 
lished by the missionaries, not omitting their names at the end. And 
he now thought he must memorize the whole New Testament. ‘‘] 
have thrown away my idols,’’ he ended. ‘‘l am Ya Soo ko nyung’’. 
(Jesus Christ’s man). | 

On the third day, the sojourners returned to Shanghai much en- 
couraged by the prospect of permanence at this gate of their mis- 
sionary labor. — 


‘Lizzie, | am going to help you have a school near us in 
Shanghai,’’ said Yates. 
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* “Then I shall take upon myself its superintendence,’’ answered 
HKliza, ‘‘if health fail not.’’ 


By the end of July, 1849, Matthew Tyson was able to report that 
his eyes were much better, ‘‘far beyond my most sanguine hopes”’ 
he rejoiced. He did not return immediately to the close study of his 
Chinese books, but continued to busy himself with outside work. 
‘‘Affliictions do us good,’’ he thought, ‘‘when received as in mercy 
sent.’’ | 


The new mission house was now ready for occupancy by the 
Shucks. The rental contract for Law Wan Che was terminating. In 
pondering these matters one day, Yates said, ‘‘l wonder when the 
Board will make appropriation for our house, Lizzie. In order to 
avoid the expense of more rent, perhaps we should board with 
Brother Shuck until I can hear from Richmond on this point.’’ 


Because of his mounting experience in building, Yates had many 
conferences with Shuck on the erection of the new church. The 
funds for this structure had been originally solicited by Mr. Shuck 
for a house of worship in Canton. When he was transferred to 
Shanghai, the church fund, with the consent of the Foreign Mission 
Board and the contributors, was also assigned to the Shanghai 
Mission. The building was finally contracted for $3,600—not in- : 
cluding glass, blinds, locks, and hinges—on a dimension of 40 by 60 
feet, with galleries designed for the use of women. 


Intermittent ill health in‘the Shuck family threw much of the 
supervision of the work on the new church upon Yates. This pro- 
vided the younger man wider contacts with the people, means for 
further increasing his vocabulary, and opportunities for more 
_ frequent witnessing for Christ. He worked faithfully at selling his 
tracts and gospels. At one time he met a party of four wheelbar- 
row men who were resting from pushing their heavy loads of white 
sugar destined for Shantung Province. One of the men became in- 
terested in the books which Yates showed them. This barrow man 
soon dug into the money pouch fastened around his waist, and 
cheerfully handed out the few pence required for several pamphlets 
of The Two Friends, one copy of the Psalms, two of the whole New 
Testament, and twenty-four Gospels. ‘‘I wish take them to native 
village,’’ he said. ‘‘They never hearing save-man doctrine there.’”’ 


qn 
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During the ensuing summer, typhoons, or tropical cyclones, 
swept up from the South. Heavy rains deluged the low country so 
erisscrossed already with waterways that drainage was much im- 
peded, and the people were threatened with famine. One day Yates 
- chanced upon four men attending several idols at the back of a 
temple. The monastic faces and robes were covered with a thick coat 
of mold. Yates watched as musty garment after mustier garment 
was removed from musty figures. Finally the missionary ventured 
to make conversation, ‘‘ Why are there so many people in the front 
part of the temple worshiping idols today?”’ 


‘‘ Because wish to stop long continuing rain. Our rice and cotton 
fields ruined by water. Our clothing much injured by dampness. 
Soon have neither rice nor clothing, and we die; therefore, must 
worship Venerable Fathers to get protection and life.’’ 


‘‘Do you believe that these idols are able to stop the rain and 
thereby protect your fields and clothing ?’’ 

‘‘Qh, yes, can. Truly can.’’ 

‘“Well, what are you doing here today?’’ 

‘‘Oh, these idols miserable. Priests call us take off their gar- 
ments, wipe off mold.’’ 

‘“What! Have they mold on their clothing, too? But they have 
not been outside. ’’ 

‘“No, but leaks here.’’ 

‘Why did they not get out of the way of the leaks?’’ 

‘¢Oh, they walk not, how can get out of way?”’ 

‘‘Tf they cannot protect themselves from a small leak,’’ ven- 
tured Yates, ‘‘how can they protect the people from the torrents of 
_rain outside? No, my friends, these are false gods. They not only 
-are unable to protect you, but are dependent on you to protect them. 
Do you not see that these idols, without power to think or act, are 
worthless?’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ the men grudgingly conceded. ‘‘Your words good rea- 
soning, but we called to this work, therefore must do.”’ 

‘Come to the Kang Soo Dong (Discoursing Book Hall), and let: 


us show you a better way,’’ invited Yates as he passed on. He 
consecrated himself anew to keep on knocking at the gates of 
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China’s idolatry until they shoald open to the real Saviour of the 
world. 


The daily services in the hall were being well attended. Three in- 
quirers out of a small, but responsive group spurred the hearts of 
the missionaries and workers. One—scholar Wong—was Matthew 
Tyson’s erstwhile language teacher. Another bore the surname 
Zee, and the third was called Mer Tuck. Both Chinese preachers, 
Yang and Mun expressed their entire satisfaction over all three 
candidates as to their fitness for baptism. A church meeting was 
called. It was unanimously voted that on the next Lord’s Day, 
September 2, 1849, the three first converts of the Shanghai Mission 
should be baptized. 

To the north of Mr. Shuck’s dwelling was a bamboo grove. It 
encircled a quiet pond which reflected the surrounding trees now 
swaying in the gentle autumn wind. The little Baptist band had 
gathered at the edge of the water about 8:30 a. m., and were attract- 
ing the attention of all the passers-by. 

‘“Why so early morning these foreigners come this spot?”’ 

“Oh, not all foreigners. Some our Middle IXingdom people 
there.’’ 

‘““Oo-Waah?’’ (They doing what?) Bulging eyes watched a 
foreigner fully dressed, lead three long-gowned Chinese in single 
file into the pond. When all were waist-deep in water, the white 
man raised his hairy hand over the head of the first Celestial, looked 
heavenward, and clearly enunciated in Chinese, ‘‘ My Brother, be- 
cause of your faith in the Saviour, Jesus Christ, and your belief on 
the true God, I baptize you in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit.’’ 

A strong left arm shpped around the shoulder of the Oriental, 
and Pastor Shuck grasping the prayer-folded hands, gently laid 
the nonresisting body back and down under the tree-etched waters. 


‘‘But he pulls him out before he breathes again,’’ ejaculated one 
amazed onlooker. ‘And nobody angry. And nobody excited.’’ 


‘«See that tall Foreign Devil?’’ said another. ‘‘ Why so happy?’’ 

‘¢ And that dignified Chinese teacher—I hear they call him Yang 
Seen Saang—his face all radiance.’’ 

‘* And now other two—same ceremony.’’ 


we 
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An impatient youth. volunteered, ‘‘Aw, it’s only Iloreign 
Devils’ way about rain. Come on! Let’s go! Grander doings now 
over at our temple.’’ 


But a more thoughtful older man soliloquized, ‘‘ ’t is unusual. 
Everybody so worshipful. Must be something deeper than rain 
business. Tomorrow will investigate.’’ And he sauntered off. 


That afternoon at four o’clock, the ‘‘little flock’? met again 
around the table of the Lord’s Supper. A hymn was first sung in 
English by the Americans present, and then interpreted to the Ori- 
entals, verse by verse. Yates rose, and in characteristic Chinese, 
addressed the group: ‘‘We are now equally divided—six Chinese 
and six Americans—for today three immortals, formerly subjects 
of Satan, have publicly renounced their allegiance to him. Three, 
who formerly knelt in worship before images made by men’s hands, 
have today, in the presence of a goodly number of witnesses, re- 
pudiated and rejected idolatry in all its forms. You are the ‘first 
fruits’ of the work of this church now just two years old. You have 
put on Christ by baptism. You have announced your determination 
to live for him and for the glory of his Name. Trials you will meet. 
Temptations, varied and many, are in your pathways, but if you 
seek, you will find him present in your times of trouble. May he, 
who never slumbers nor sleeps, guard you and gently lead you to 
produce abundant harvest for his glory.’’ 


The three new disciples were asked to rise. They were wel- 
comed into the privileges of the first Shanghai Baptist Church and 
given the right hand of fellowship. 


Soon after this heartening event, Shuck’s health grew much en- 
feebled. His mission duties increasingly devolved upon Yates. 
About this time the head contractor for the new church defaulted. 
In addition to the thirteen public preachings a week in the Kang 
Soo Dong, the younger missionary spent uncounted hours furnish- 
ing materials and plans to the masons and carpenters, and superin- 
tending the fastening of the roof on the new structure. Drain upon 
the treasury from doctor’s bills, and from unexpected demands for 
the unfinished church building added to the burden. The Pearcys, 
who had come to Shanghai to escape prostration in the Canton 
climate, were still not able to shoulder much responsibility. Ahtat, 
the mission night watchman and one of the charter members of the 
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Shanghai Church, was found to be smoking opium. The painful 
task of exclusion was in order. Then Mun Seen Saang suddenly 
returned to Canton. 


‘He smoking opium, too,’’ said neighbors. ‘‘ You not see marked 
change in complexion?’’ 


Unsuspecting Yang Seen Saang grieved when he heard this and 
sought to cheer the heart of his American associate by Sayin e 
‘Beni in rice we eat, there are a few husks and tares.’’ 


With all these perplexities the trouble in Yates’s eyes flared up 
again. The paralytic affection now extended to his eyelid until he 
frequently had to raise the lid with his hand. And again Eliza took 
time out of her busy schedule to pen the letters he needed written, 
and to read to him. 


‘‘No one but my dear companion,’’ said Matthew Tyson, ‘‘to 
whom I make known all my trials will ever know the drag of these 
anxieties. But God rules, or we might give up the ship.’’ 


If the men are of one mind, clay may be turned into gold.— 
CHINESE PROVERB. 


The first church building owned by Baptists in China was finally 
completed. It was named Sung Way Dong (Hall of the Sacred As- 
sembly). It was Gothic in style and conspicuously situated in the 
center of the native city, not far from the Shanghai temple of Ching 
Wong Miao. On March 8, 1850, a dedication service was held. Digni- 
fied Yang Seen Saang, in his long blue cotton gown, was the first to 
throw open the big doors. Yates was not far behind, eager to make 
sure that every chair was in position, every window correctly ad- 
justed for ventilation, and that the host of details over which he 
had worked so long was in prime order. Mrs. Yates put a new bright 
coat on Annie-James, who toddled along to sit beside her mother, 
in charge of the music of the service. Mrs. Shuck and Mrs. Pearcy 
stood just inside the doorway to invite the few women who ventured 
in to be seated in the galleries. Mr. Shuck who had been responsible 
for the first collection of funds for the building beamed with satis- 
faction. Mr. Pearcy assisted his colleagues to seat the large con- 
eregation of 700 to 1,000 people who gathered in the commodious 
structure. Lok Seen Saang, Christian teacher from Oo Kah Jak, 
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read from the eighth chapter of 1 Kings about the dedication of 
Solomon’s Temple. Yates delivered the main address; and the 
audience sat respectfully through the whole service. 


‘¢We have two of the finest positions for preaching in the whole 
city,’’ glowed Shuck, “‘ Kang Soo Dong and this Sung Way Dong— 
and both in successful operation.”’ 


‘‘His Cause must triumph,’’ assented Yates, as he planned an 
added schedule of preaching three times a week in this new center. 


The ladies of the Mission had by now completed their fund for 
a schoolhouse and chapel at Oo Kah Jak through the sale of articles 
they had made in their spare time, and by generous contributions 
from the Shanghai foreign community. A desirable lot in the Oo 
Family Village had been bought, and an early contract given out for 
a neat brick building. Mrs. Yates and Annie-James made frequent 
trips in a sedan chair to the outpost, twelve miles away, to help Lok 
Seen Saang in his Bible teaching, and to oversee the completion of 
_ the new plant. 


By June, 1850, all was ready for another ‘‘opening.’’ The ladies 
had deeded the village compound to the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. This dedication ceremony, 
therefore, celebrated the fact that Southern Baptists were the first 
evangelicals to hold property and gain a permanent footing in the 
interior of China. 


The year’s religious work with the school children was bearing 
fruit. The friendly people of Oo Kah Jak filled the little edifice 
that auspicious day. They plied the missionaries with frank ques- 
tions: ‘‘ Jesus same sort of teacher as Confucius?’’ ‘‘ Jesus a man?’’ 
‘Where live?’’ ‘‘ How you worship Jesus?’’ 


These and many other inquiries brought precious opportunities 
for more seed sowing. ‘‘Oh, for the early and latter rains!’’ was 
Yates’s prayerful comment. ‘‘ But for the promises of the Word of 
God, I should be overwhelmed with the vastness of this work and 
the fewness of the laborers. O Lord, help !’’ 

One August morning back in Shanghai, Mrs. Yates picked up 
some tracts on the first five chapters of Genesis and started out to ° 
make calls in the neighborhood. An old Chinese beggar woman with 
a boy about ten years old accosted her at the gate. ‘“We so hungry,’’ 
they moaned. 
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Kliza Yates dropped a few eash into their little brown basket 
and then turned and brought out the cold rice left over from break- 
fast. 

“*O-me-to-veh, o-me-to-veh,’’ babbled the old woman in the name 
of her god, putting her scrawny hands together to indicate her 
thanks. | 

‘‘O-me-to-veh, o-me-to-veh,”’ echoed the boy, doing likewise. 

The pair then hastily seated themselves on the doorstep, lifted 
two small bowls and chopsticks from the basket, divided the rice 
and began to gulp it down hungrily. 

Khiza’s heart ached. Ry do you thank me in the name of 
(-me-to-veh?’’ she asked. 

“Um,” granted the old woman, chasing the last few grains of 
rice around her bowl. 

Khza Yates persisted. ‘‘May I tell you that O-me-to-veh is a 
false god, and is as unable to help you as he is to walk-and talk? Oh, 
you should not worship that.’’ 


The wrinkled old creature nodded. She must not offend her 

benefactress. ‘‘Then must worship heaven and earth,’’ she offered 
appeasinely. 
— ‘No, not even heaven and earth,’’ answered Eliza, ‘‘but the 
Maker of heaven and earth, the true God, and Jesus, his Son, the 
Saviour of sinners. Here, take this leaflet which tells about the be- 
ginning of all things. Get someone at home to read it for you, then 
you will know the Peathie 


The gray-haired beggar received the tract with the Oriental 
politeness of both hands, opened it and held it upside down as if to 
read. The little boy saree: plucked it out of the old woman’s grasp 
and seanned the pages wistfully. - 


The missionary watched them shuffle away. She walked on 
down the street to pursue her house-to-house visiting. ‘‘ After the 
manner of men, that may have been just a desultory attempt,’’ she 
reflected, ‘‘but we are told, ‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
- evening withhold not thy hand: for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether botlr shall be alike good.’ ”’ 


After the morning’s mission, Mrs. Yates hastened home. Little 
Annie-James, suffering from a prolonged case of whooping cough, 
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had not been well all summer and needed constant watching. 
Matthew Tyson, too, had been attacked again with the prevalent 
summer diarrhea. Added to this, he complained so frequently of 
distressing sensations in his head that Eliza. began to fear some 
hidden disease was preying upon his system. He insisted, however, 
on keeping at his work, preaching three or four times a week be- 
sides maintaining his administrative duties. He had also been 
watching through several nights with a dying fellow missionary, a 
Mr. Southwell of the London Mission. He came in one evening in 
September utterly exhausted. 


‘‘Tizzie, | have nothing ready for the outgoing mail tomorrow.”’ 


‘‘T have a few scraps that might be interesting,’’ she offered. 
‘You rest tonight and I will enclose these in a short letter to Dr. 
Taylor.’’ 


In her own sprightly way, she reported to the secretary the gen- 
eral activities in the mission. She recorded also: ‘‘ We are still lodg- 
ing in Brother Shuck’s house. Since the middle of May, however, 
we have furnished our own meals. In this unfriendly climate, it is 
putting more upon a housekeeper than she is able to bear to provide 
for boarders any considerable length of time. It was, therefore, a 
double relief to us when we ceased to be dependent upon our good 
Sister Shuck’s table. We did not expect, when we moved here, to re- 
main longer than should be necessary for building another house, 
which period we fixed at six or eight months. Our situation is still 
one of real inconvenience. The chief difficulty is that of exposure to 
all kinds of weather in passing to and from an outhouse where we 
take our meals. As we occupy the only two spare rooms in Brother 
Shuek’s house, we have the comfort of knowing that, so far as room 
is concerned, we occasion them no inconvenience. We are thankful 
for the permission in your last letter for us to rent a house, but 
after careful consideration, Mr. Yates has concluded to remain 
where we are till the close of this year. If at that time the Board 
thinks it best not to build us a house, we will try to rent.... I have 
written in the midst of interruptions, my husband, child, and nurse, 
all sick. My own health is excellent, surely a rich blessing.”’ 


This communication was forwarded by the ‘‘Overland Mail,’’ 
which was routed by water to Hong Kong, thence by steamer over 
the Indian Ocean and Red Sea, farther by land across the Isthmus 
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of Suez, continued by steam through the Mediterranean Sea to 
Hnegland, and thence again by steam to the United States. The 
charges were forty-five cents a half ounce. 


‘<The mail by ship is cheaper,’’ said Yates, ‘‘only ten cents for 
the first unit of weight. While it gets continuous sailing to New 
York to be delivered to a private address as an exchange center for 
all points, some masters of some-ships, if prejudiced against mis- 
sionaries, have been known to dump their ‘Ship Mail’ overboard. 
Much misunderstanding and inconvenience have resulted. I hear 
that a new mail route direct to California has been projected on a 
time schedule of six weeks instead of our present three and one- 
half months.’’ 


Dr. Taylor’s sympathetic reply to the Yates’ need for separate 
residence stated: ‘‘We are about to commence an important mis- 
sion to Central Africa, which will at first involve serious expense. 
Should the contributions of our churches equal our expectations, | 
think at the close of 1850, we shall be able to make the appropriation 
for your house.”’ 


Although by the first of November, Matthew Tyson claimed that 
his health was improving, the wise Dr. Lockhart, backed by the 
Mission Board, strongly advised a month’s vacation. Eliza insisted 
that she could carry his load, too, for that short a time. 


On November 9, 1850, the weary missionary sailed for the south- 
ward port of Ningpo, one hundred miles from Shanghai. There he 
was entertained for a month in the home of Rev. J. Goddard of the 
Northern Baptist Board. The dialect of Ningpo was so different 
from that of Shanghai.that, while Yates had little difficulty in busi- 
ness matters, he was unable to do any preaching, or communicate 
religious truth, or discuss any matter of which the Ningponese were 
wholly ignorant. This circumstance forced upon Yates a real test. 
He thoroughly enjoyed his leisure to roam over adjacent moun- 
tains, discovering new flora and new scenes. He returned to 
Shanghai greatly improved in his general health and in his eyes. 

In March, 1851, Miss Harriet Baker came up from Canton, 
where she had begun her missionary service. It was planned that 
she help Mrs. Yates in school work. 


By now the church membership had grown, even though death 
and desecration had broken the ranks. Dear white-bearded 
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Yang Seen Saang was regretfully given his church letter of dis- 
mission that he might retire to his home near Canton in South 
China. His quiet, gentle tread in home and hall was sorely missed. 
His fair judgments, his scholarly achievements, and his thoughtful- 
ness for the feelings of others had endeared him to Westerner and 
Oriental alike. 


As the new year swung into the season of the vernal equinox, 
Yates made many excursions into the interior, often on foot. People 
in the villages were friendly but frankly curious as to his person 
and apparel. While he preached, some would surreptitiously raise 
his coat skirt to glimpse what was underneath, others pulled up the 
leg of his trousers to see how high his boots went, while many ex- 
pressed surprise that he could speak ‘‘just like a Chinese’’ and 
listened thoughtfully. 


SHANGHAI BAPTIST MISSION COMPOUND 1849-1898 


One spring day, after walking a fourteen-mile loop, preaching 
several times, and distributing four hundred tracts, he reached 
home again gratified with the satisfactory advances in several out- 
stations. ‘‘Lizzie,’’ he said, ‘‘it is a peculiar privilege to labor for 
Christ among these heathen. I am truly thankful I am on the 
eround and ean, to some extent, speak the language of this people. J 
would not change my place for any in the gift of man.”’ 
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Another cause for rejoicing absorbed the thoughts and plans of 
the Yates trio. The Foreign Mission Board had forwarded $1,600 
for a mission dwelling designated for their use. About the middle - 
of July,.1851, they moved from the two rooms in the Shuck house 
into their completed ‘‘own mission home’’ next door. Yates, weary, 
but happy in work well done, returned to Dr. Taylor an itemized 
statement on the timbers ihe. 240,000 brick, the locks, glass, butts, 
screws, and bolts, the lime, the hails, and all necessary eon 
the stone for the Porte inn and steps, the payment to carpenters 
and masons on 3,795 days of labor—all showing how thoroughly he 
had discharged his responsibility. 


The two mission dwellings, with a low dividing wall between the 
lots, together formed a fine mission compound near the old North 
Gate of the native city of Shanghai. The situation overlooked the 
moat around the city wall, where canal boats passed all day and 
night. 

‘We hope,’’ said Yates, ‘‘that none will imagine these premises 
to be the private property of any missionary. These houses belong 
to our Southern Baptist Convention. The missionaries merely have 
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the use of them during their lifetime here. Lizzie and I now have a 
comfortable house which I am sure will add much to our health and 
the efficiency of our labors. May the North Carolina Baptists, who 
have contributed so much for this dwelling, always have a represen- 
tative in the ‘North Carolina Baptist Mission House.’ ”’ 


Man goes through life as a traveler crosses the sea.— CHINESE PROVERB. 


On the morning of November 21, 1851, Matthew Tyson and 
Kliza were bowed in sorrow. The spirit of their consecrated sister 
missionary, Mrs. Kliza Gable Sexton Shuck, had slipped away into 
eternity. Mr. Shuck sat by the body, crushed, and stared unseeing 
at a new baby left to his care. Netty Shuck, eleven-year-old name- 
sake of her mother, Henrietta Hall Shuck, stood white and silent 
beside her father. In her young eyes was a faraway look as if she 
were remembering the farewell talk she and this kind stepmother 
had recently had together. The four-year-old motherless boy 
fidgeted quietly around the room, looking from one to another, 
puzzled at the whole affair. 


Mrs. Yates, with tears streaming down her face, held out her 
hands toward the baby. ‘‘Several days ago,’’ she said, ‘‘your wife 
sensed that she might leave us, and particularly asked that I take 
charge of the little one until she can be made ready to go to the 
United States. You have named her ‘ Eliza’ for Mrs. Shuck. I, Hliza, 
too, shall love her as my own.”’ 


Yates left the room overwhelmed at the heavy loss his brother 
and the Mission circle had sustained. Mrs. Shuck had been a 
devoted wife and mother, a capable, active missionary. ‘‘ Her life 
of usefulness has been cut short,’’ he grieved. ‘‘The loss of a wife, 
or a fellow worker, in America is not what it is in this far-off land 
of darkness. Oh, the night, the night!’’ The next day Yates con- 
ducted the funeral service. At the close he lifted his heart in prayer 
that this new dispensation might be blessed to the good of the 
heathen around them. ‘‘It has seldom been our lot to attend the 
funeral of one better prepared for death,’’ he said, ‘‘or one whose 
demise will be more severely felt.’’ 


One of the Chinese neighbor women came to Mrs. Pearcy when 
she heard of the death, and asked, ‘‘ You worship same God in times 


~ 
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of distress and trouble like oy ship 3 in times of joy? es have sep- 
arate gods for these occasions. ’ 


‘‘You burn money for dead one??’’ asked another. ‘‘ After death 
God really want soul go to him?’’ 


The answers given pointed at least two questing hearts to the 
eates of Life. 


‘To glorify Christ,’’ said Yates, ‘‘in our lives and in our death 
—this is all that is worth living for.”’ 

Nearly four and one-half years after arriving in Shanghai, 
Yates discovered a new slant on the Oriental mind of the higher 
classes. On February 5, 1852, he had his first formal call from a 
member of China’s gentry. Mr. Yaw Sz-ya, a highly intellectual and 
pleasant gentleman, the private secretary of the Shanghai magis- 
trate, knocked at the gate and sent in his long, red card. Yates, by 
now thoroughly at ease in the language, adhered strictly to the 
social amenities of seating the guest in his ‘‘honorable’’ place. He 
followed every lead, however, to impress the caller with the gospel 
of Christ. 


Mr. Yaw’s good report of the visit brought another, the private 
secretary of the Taotai, who was the highost official in the region, 
to interview the foreigner. His nideree: in the missionary was to 
find out how he attempted to change men’s hearts. ‘‘With money?”’ 
he suggested. | 

‘‘No, by moral suasion,’’ answered Yates, ‘‘by leading men to 
forsake their idolatries, to turn to the living and true God, to repent 
and believe in his Son, Jesus Christ.”’ 


‘¢ Ah,’’ answered the official, ‘‘we have tried argument, and even 
beating, to get people to obey laws, but to no purpose. If not pay 
them, how expect to change them by moral suasion? Vai nat, var 
nat. ” (Very difficult, very ciienlt ) 


And Yates pondered long this angle of heathen psychology and 
argumentation. ‘‘'They ae China is the greatest country in the 
world, Lizzie,’’ he finally commented, ‘‘and that Chinese customs 
are the best that could be instituted. We are the barbarians, and in 
their thinking, belong to the unfortunate races of mankind who 
have not felt the transforming influence of the ‘Celestial Empire.’ 
How ignorant of God and the way of salvation!’’ The missionary 
lifted his heart in prayer as he warmed anew to his life’s calling. 
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‘OQ Lord, grant me sustaining grace in all my troubles with this 
people! Help me to love them even when they are not lovable.”’ 


On February 13, Matthew Tyson chanced upon a ceremony be- 
fore one of China’s most universally respected deities—the kitchen 
god. It was the twenty-third day of the twelfth moon when this 
deity was supposed to return to heaven to make his annual report. 
Yates had paused before a_house from the whole front span of 
which the sliding doors had been removed. He noticed a table upon 
which was conspicuously placed’a sooty roll of paper taken from its 
sootier nook in the kitchen chimney. Upon this much-smoked scroll 
had once been painted the picture of the kitchen god’s honorable 
face. The mother of the house brought out wine and tea, several 
bowls of delicacies with chopsticks, two lighted, red candles, and 
incense, and set them before the smeared visage. Hach member of 
the family then bowed down before the graven paper sheet, mum- 
bling, ‘“7'so meh, tso meh.”’ (Cover up, cover up. ) 


Then a glutinous candy was offered ‘‘to cement his lips’”’ and 
prevent the god from revealing to his celestial ‘superior any un- 
worthy behavior in the family. Next, two kinds of fruit, bearing a 
marker each of ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No”’ were presented. This was sup- 
posed to limit the kitchen god to a mere affirmative, or negative, in 
answer to the inquiries made in heaven. These ceremonies over, the 
paper representation was placed in a paper sedan chair upon a pre- 
pared pile of paper money and straw. The father set fire to the 
straw and bowed four times, while the eldest son saluted by setting 
off firecrackers. ‘‘Now he goes straight to heaven to give his ae- 
count of all he has seen this year,’’ they said. 

Yates watched the sooty sheet turn to ash and float upward ina 
volume of smoke. ‘‘Hm,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘his native element!’’ 


When he inquired as to what was done for the following year, 
they gravely told him that on New Year’s Day a new kitchen god 
would be placed in the niche on the cooking range, and would be in- 
augurated with the same display of meats, drinks, bows, and 
salutes. 


And then Yates sighed. ‘‘ Hundreds of thousands of this deluded 
race are rushing toward the gates of hell. Ah, when will ‘the day- 
spring from on high’ dawn upon this land? How I would rejoice to 
see it thronged with the heralds of the cross!’ 
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On March 31, 1852, three new ‘‘heralds’’ did come when Rev. T. 
P. Crawford and lady, and Dr. G. W. Burton completed their long 
journey to Shanghai. Yates met them at the boat in a sampan 
(skiff) and, back at the landing place, had sedan chairs waiting to 
carry them to the mission compound. 


‘“Are they really there?’’ was Mrs. Yates’s first cheery greeting 
from the head of the stairs as they entered the front door. The older 
missionaries gauged the new ones in their own quiet way, and were 
immensely pleased with all three. 


‘“‘T am sorry Dr. Burton has no wife,’’ Yates thought as he 
settled the physician in a pleasant room in his own new mission 
home. The Crawfords were harbored with Mr. Shuck and children 
until thoroughgoing improvements could be made for them in the 
once haunted pawnshop at Yah Jaw Loong (Alley of Wild 
Screams). 


Dr. Burton plunged immediately into work by accompanying 
Yates to the preaching services at the rented Kang Soo Dong. When 
the neighborhood found a healer at hand, applications for relief in- 
creased. Yates was the interpreter, while Dr. Burton, with only 
meager equipment, advised and treated the halt, the maimed, and 
the blind. ‘‘Thousands will soon have the diseases of their bodies 
healed,’’ said the preacher missionary, ‘‘but oh, for the soul, the 
soul!’’ 


Every day, after the physical wants were relieved, Yates would 
throw every ounce of his energy into presenting to these lost souls 
the opportunities of soul salvation through the Great Healer of 
souls. Many opium cases appealed for help. 


Not long before this a miserable opium smoker had wandered - 
into a Tuesday morning service at Kang Soo Dong. His once ele- 
gant silk gown was now in shreds, rubbed thin from much lying on 
rattan opium beds. His once immaculate linen trousers were soiled, 
stained, and snagged. The fingernails of his delicately shaped 
hands were jagged and dyed a chestnut brown from opium fumes. 
His hair was long and matted. Hvery now and then he would jab 
his unkept claws into the unkempt tangle on his head and scratch, 
and scratch. He sank weakly to a vacant seat near the door, while 
into his dulled and dirt-filled ears fell the resonant voice of Yates 
urging against the evils of smoking opium, A brightened expression 
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crossed his ashen face. Alas, he knew from actual experience how 
far one could fall under the whip of craving for that narcotic. He 
pulled his filthy rags around him and shuffled up toward Yates. 
Falling to his knees, he imploringly begged that the ‘‘honorable 
foreigner’’ give him some medicine to break off his drug habit. ‘‘ All 
family inheritance now gone,’’ he moaned. ‘‘ Last week sold wife for 
few dollars. Last cent of that now spent. I now beggar on streets.”’ 
He beat his breast in self-pity. 


Dr. Burton’s ability to render practical help in such cases added 
point to Yates’s preaching. The new missionary soon had a list of 
sixty or more addicts who were taking his treatments. He 
frequently had as many as a hundred other patients during a single 
day. The work was strenuous and time-consuming, but the personal 
reward to the physician was the joy of reinstating manhood into 
eroveling wretches; and, too, the additions by leaps and bounds to 
his Chinese vocabulary. 


Mrs. Yates’s day school near the North Gate was by now both 
large and interesting. Because of her earlier difficulty in inducing 
oirls to study, she adopted the plan of giving the Chinese teacher 
of the school fifty cents for every little girl he could persuade to 
attend the school regularly, and thirty-three and one-third cents for 
every boy. The mornings were spent over lessons of religious truth, 
and the afternoons on Chinese literature. 


‘‘Missionary work is increasing on our hands,’’ she said in re- 
viewing the situation, ‘‘owing to the fact that we are more able to 
communicate our ideas to the people. We have planned a great deal 
of work for next winter, Math, but the Lord of the harvest knows 
whether we shall be spared to accomplish it.’’ 


One day a sickly widow of the neighborhood, accompanied by 
the older of her two children, arrived at Mrs. Yates’s door. ‘‘I come 
thank your kindness me all through winter when too ill to work,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Have brought you daughter, Sien-fang [Mmbroidered 
Square]. Unable to support her, she can serve you for any heart 
you may waste on her. She my best thanks to you.’’ 


Mrs. Yates had long been interested in the bright lass who was a 
pupil in her day school and who had always learned well. Sensing 
opportunity to be of further help to the sick woman, as well as to 
her daughter, the missionary could not refuse to take the girl. 
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And so Sieu-fang (lHmbroidered Square) came to live in the 
foreign home. She was excellent help to Mrs. Yates on Sunday 
afternoons when small groups of Chinese girls or women assembled 
in the parlor. She would move from one to another to give individ- 
ual help in their learning the Ten Commandments and other por- 
tions of Scriptures. She listened eagerly to the answers given to 
the puzzled questions of the women: ‘‘Since God all powerful, why 
he not destroy devil?’’ ‘‘Why God make tree for knowing good 
and evil?’’ ‘‘God why not sooner send teachers this country?’’ ‘‘If 
[ had been taught gospel when child, I should have believed; now 
PHOTON isc 


In many varied ways Sieu-fang showed gratitude to her bene- 
factress. She made herself useful in entertaining little Lizzie Shuck 
while Mrs. Yates sewed to get the baby ready for her trip to Amer- 
1ca. 


‘““Wee Lizzie has been a res child,’’ said big Lizzie. ‘*T shall 
feel sad at parting with her.’ 


In the meantime, Yates found that during the previous period of 
six months, his general health consistently improved, and that he 
could joyfully say, ‘‘I am now blessed with good eyesight.’’ He 
went back to his books again, and worked a little at translation. 


‘‘Tizzie, | am going to commence the study of Mandarin, or 
Court, dialect,’’ he announced one morning in June, 1852. ‘‘This 
dialect is understood by men from all parts of the empire. I hope 


eventually to be useful to many strangers from distant provinces © 


who visit the great. city.’’ 


Eliza Yates, ever ready to encourage him, said: ‘‘The affection 
‘in your eyes for the last three years seems to have been a blessing 
to you, Math. It took you away from your books, forced you to con- 
centrate your attention on your snoken language, and now you are 
ready for fresh accomplishments. ”’ 


On November 8, a haggard Dr. Burton, who had been unable to 
overcome an attack of inflammation of the brain, regretfully 
boarded the ship Nestorian for recuperation in the United States. 
Offer of free passage in consideration of professional services to 
be rendered on the voyage relieved both Mission and Board of ex- 
pense. The doctor had begun a good work. Yates and his colleagues 
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were reconciled to his going because they knew that his interest in 
China would bring him back after the necessary rest. 


On November 24, 1852, a sadder parting was at hand. Rev. J. L. 
Shuck, with his three motherless children, boarded the White Squall 
to leave the land of his adoption and the graves of his two devoted 
and excellent companions. He had been a faithful seeker for the 
conversion of the Chinese, but, ‘‘I must do my duty toward these 
little ones,’’ he said. Tears over losing him from the ranks flowed 
from many eyes. 


‘‘Lizzie,’’ deplored Yates, ‘‘you and I are the only remaining 
members of the band of nine who left the States for this far-off 
land in 1847. We are living in the midst of intelligent heathen. All 
they want to make them a happy people is the gospel. The churches 
of America have long since been praying that China might be 
opened. China is now opened—far beyond the most sanguine expec- 
tations of the people of God. Does not this fact place the churches 
under solemn obligations to occupy the ground? And are they do- 
ing this to the extent of their abilities? The scarcity of laborers is 
tragic. True, we have had a reinforcement during the present year, 
but if these are blessed with health, at least 2 years must pass away | 
before they will be able to teach, in Chinese, the gospel of Christ.’’ 


‘‘Math,’’? answered Hliza when Yates paused in his lament, 
‘feven the Chinese heathen philosophy tells us to ‘extract sweet- 
ness from what is bitter.’ Our strength is not in numbers but in 
God. We must try to double our diligence. The Chinese are wedded 
to their idolatries and superstitions and smile at our most earnest 
appeals, but the ‘heralds of the cross’ must not pause to look at dis- 
couragements.’’ 


‘“‘You are right,’’ acknowledged Yates, taking up her cue, 
‘‘there are some encouraging features in our work. Four out of the 
twelve preaching places in Shanghai belong to our Baptist Mission. 
Of these four, two, including the one at Oo Kah Jak, are permanent 
Mission-owned property. The people come in crowds to our 
churches. Itis no small privilege to be permitted to stand up daily 
and preach the glorious gospel of the blessed Saviour to hundreds 
of this heathen people. 


‘¢And our six day-schools are crowded, especially yours, Lizzie, 
and Mrs. Pearcy’s in the city, and the one at our outstation at Oo 
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Kah Jak. he regular religious instruction which they receive is 
laying the foundations of our future work. 


‘“We have two mission dwellings on a permanent mission com- 
pound. | 


‘““The daily efforts you ladies have made among the women of 
our neighborhood are fundamental steps in evangelization, and will 
yet bring forth a rich harvest of praise to God. 


‘‘The writing you have done for me, Lizzie, as treasurer, and 
the many articles on things. Chinese you have sent to the home 
papers, can all be accounted as ‘to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.’ 

‘¢ And finally, we ourselves have abundant reason for gratitude 
to God, Lizzie, for his preserving care over us during the past five 
years. A retrospect of the scenes and circumstances through which 
we have passed reminds of favors received and deliverances ob- 
tained. At this close of 1852 let us erect another ‘stone of remem- 
brance’ at the gates of our foundation service for Him in China, 
and exclaim, ‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped us? ”’ 


CHAPTER V 
HOLDING THK CLAIM 


(1853-1859) 


Winds change every hundred miles; customs vary in every place. 


—CHINESE AXIOM. 


February 7, Chinese New Year’s Day, in 1853, had come. All 
Cathay was taking a vacation. For five whole days everything had 
been at a standstill; shops were shuttered, canal boats moored, 
streets deserted, front doors closed. Matthew Tyson Yates had gone 
to meet the incoming ship from overseas, but he was greatly disap- 
pointed in not receiving a line from the homeland. 


‘*Tizzie,’’ he said upon his return, ‘‘now that I have nothing to 
reply to, and nothing unusual in our work to communicate, I know 
of nothing better I can do to excite an interest in behalf of this far- 
off land than to write some account of the customs and ceremonies 
connected with this Chinese New Year.’’ 


And so, addressing a letter to Corresponding Secretary Taylor 

of the Foreign Mission Board, Yates began an account of some of 

‘the interesting habits he had discovered among the people at whose 
gates he and Eliza had been knocking. 


‘he Chinese,’’ he set forth, ‘‘aré much addicted to the credit 
system. Consequently, almost everyone is more or less in debt at the 
close of the year. Some arrangement must, therefore, be made be- 
fore the new First Moon for the payment of every financial claim, 
or confiscation of what one has, even to personal clothing, is sure to 
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follow. And what is still more to be dreaded is that failure to com- 
ply with this established custom will prevent the individual from 
securing credit during the ensuing year. This, by the way, is not a 
bad law! Hence, the last week of the Lunar Calendar, climaxing in 
Settlement Day, is one of great bustle and excitement. The people 
do not sleep on the last night, but occupy the whole time collecting 
money, making purchases for the coming holy days, and arranging 
for the ceremonies for the opening hours of the new year. 


‘‘As the momentous morning dawns, every family sets off a 
large salvo of firecrackers to greet the new Moon. And great is the 
bedlam and din as one bombilation follows another from all quar- 
ters of the city. Then everyone washes and dresses in his or her 
best. Facing the direction assigned by the New Almanac, all the 
Orientals, holding hghted candles and incense, bow three times in 
an opening worship of heaven. Next follows obeisance to the house- 
hold gods, the kitchen god, and the ancestral tablets in turn. If there 
is a well connected with the premises, special homage is paid there 
in order to secure an abundance of water as well as security against 
children falling into it. 


‘‘Mhen the younger members of the family kneel before their 
father and mother, saying, ‘May you live a thousand years.’ 


‘The parents hasten to raise them from their respectful pros- 
trations, replying, ‘May you be good children, and successful in all 
your attempts to learn and to get rich.’ 


‘“‘Thereafter, the whole family goes out to worship, first at the 
family graves, then to perform the necessary rites at the city temple 
and to make plans for reunion dinners and calls between relatives 
and friends. 


‘‘On the fourth night of the new year, there may be seen in 
almost every Chinese dwelling an offering to the god of wealth. 
This oblation consists of bowls of rice, pork, vegetables, fruits, and 
the burning of incense and two large red candles before a small im- - 
age of that deity. The members of the family, beginning with the 
oldest, perform in turn their genuflections. If the inmates own a 
shop, the man of the house calls upon those in his employ also to 
worship this idol, and in the order he is to serve for the ensuing 
year. The first one called up is to be the head clerk. If there be one 
whose services are not wanted for the new year, the man of the 
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house simply says to him, ‘I will not trouble you to worship.’ This 
is his dismissal. His place is supplied by another who has been in- 
vited to be present and partake of the viands. 


‘‘On the morning of the fifth day, shops and working people com- 
mence their operations for the new year with another great fanfare 
of fireworks. 2 


‘‘The seventh of the First Moon is called ‘Man’s Day.’ If the 
weather is fine, the people will enjoy health and happiness. 


‘<The eighth is the ‘Day of Five Kinds of Grain.’ If the weather 
is fine, there will be an abundant harvest. 


“On the ninth, if the weather is fine, the fruit will be plentiful 
and cheap. fae 


‘‘The tenth is ‘Rice Day.’ If the weather is fine, the shops will 
abound with good rice for moderate prices. 


‘‘The eleventh is ‘Brute Day.’ If the weather is fine, animals will 
multiply and be easily fattened. 


‘The twelfth is ‘Mandarin’s Day.’ If the weather is unpropi- 
tious, they stand a chance to be degraded. If the weather is fine, 
they may be promoted. 


‘The fifteenth of the First Moon brings the great ‘Feast of Lan- 
terns.’ ”’ 


Yates paused in his writing, for he had previously sent in a de- 
scription of that mid-month festival. He donned his coat and hat 
and: went out on the street to study the new placards and charms 
freshly pasted over archways and doors. These bore characters 
signifying auspicious wishes for the household within. Some pos- 
ters were written on scarlet paper decorated with gold. If there had 
been a recent death among the kith and kin, the paper banner was 
blue, or yellow, or white, according to the degree of mourning in- 
volved. | 


Whole families, led by their honorable patriarchs, were slowly 
wending their ways to the city to pay their respects to the gods. 
Hlegant ladies, not allowed upon the public streets at other times, 
hobbled in bound-footed gait behind the family head. Grandfathers, 
erandmothers, sons, daughters-in-law, grandchildren, even the 
household slaves, carrying bundles of incense, candles, and fire- 
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crackers, were all dressed in their gayest best for this great holiday 
of the year. Low bows of greeting were the order of the day. ‘‘Gong 
she!’’ (Happy New Year) “Gong she!’’ (Happy New Year) 
““Gong she!’’ (Happy New Year) echoed up and down the 
shuttered street as friends raised and waved their folded hands to 
congratulate one another. 


As Yates moved along reading the magniloquent inscriptions, 
he also overheard the remarks of the passing crowd made about 
himself. ‘‘ What curious fellow!’’ said one Oriental, little dreaming 
that the missionary could understand him. ‘‘ He not shave head; he 
not have queue. Look at his tight clothes! So inelegant!’’ 


A scholarly veteran sniffed as he harangued his clan, ‘‘ Truly 
strange how these barbarians leave homes, abandon nationality, 
and wander about this country.’’ 


‘‘Ridiculous!’’ snorted a haughty Confucianist. ‘‘ China is oldest 
existing nation, dating back three hundred years before time of 
that foreigner’s vaunted sage, Ya Boh La Han (Abraham). Our 
Central Flowery Kingdom is source land of sages and holy men. 
How preposterous these ‘foreign devils’ come Shanghai, thinking 
by preaching to gain hearts of people! Before our very eyes they 
compose crafty discourses on doctrines of a certain Jesus. But 
those who listen are few. We are in full possession of our senses 
and therefore can distinguish between stinks and perfumes placed 
under our noses.”’ : 


A milder individual, evidently seeking to keep the peace, pro- 
posed: ‘Things in general ominous. But let us look upon sayings 
and doings of these foreigners as a play invented to amuse us.’’ 


Yates, quietly listening, chuckled as he said to himself, ‘‘T sup- 
pose every nation makes its own style the standard of comparison.’’ 
He continued on down the street. 


‘‘Tt is not strange,’’ he pondered, ‘‘that they should be slow to 
come away from their systems of religion and customs of two thou- 
sand years’ standing, to adopt that which has recently been brought 
into the country by a foreigner. And their case is rendered still 
stronger when we remember their reverence for ancient customs 
and for the teachings of their ancient worthies. But when we call to 
mind that God is with us, and that his Spirit is able to break down 
the strongest barriers, we are encouraged to labor on in hope, feel- 
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ing that the day is not far distant when we shall see the pleasure of 
the Lord prospering in our hands.’’ 


Silently, Matthew T'yson Yates renewed his vow to hold fast the 
claim which he and Eliza had established in laying the foundations 
for mission work in Central China. 


What we arranged yesterday 1s now all altered, for during the night a 
howling wind has arisen.—From a CHINESE CLASSIC. 


The arrival of Rev. and Mrs. A. B. Cabiness late in January, 
1853, with direct messages from North Carolina, stirred fresh 
hopes and plans for the Shanghai Mission. The new recruits settled | 
immediately to language study. 


‘‘No one,’’ propounded Yates, much pleased with their appear- 
ance and spirit, ‘‘can commence doing what deserves to be called 
preaching, in less than two years from the date of his arrival. I 
know that some missionaries have reported themselves as preachers 
in the Chinese language when they have been only one year in the 
field. I did, very seriously. But I know now that it did not deserve 
the name of preaching. ‘Twice this number of two years will elapse 
before a missionary is at ease in the use of this difficult lanugage.’’ 


Before long, astonishing reports of a certain Taiping Rebellion 
began to roll up from South China. Many talked of a Cantonese 
schoolteacher named Hung Hsiu-ts’uan, whose failure in civil serv- 
ice examinations had brought on illness accompanied by visions. 
This young pedagogue was interpreting these hallucinations in the 
light of some Christian tracts which had fallen into his hands. He 
soon circularized the southern provinces with the announcement 
that he was called of God to wean the Chinese from their idols. His 
followers formed themselves into societies for the purpose of con- 
demning the use of opium, for destroying all idols in*temples, for 
observing the sabbath, for disseminating their own printing of the 
Scriptures, and for making the Ten Commandments their rule of 
life in all their dealings. When the local dynastic authorities sought 
to stem the rapid increase of adherents, by the stringent measure of 
putting two of their number to death, the new movement was only 
intensified. It took the name of T’acping (Great Peace) Rebellion. 
Hung, the leader, assumed the title of Taiping Wong (King of 
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Great Peace), and sent out his assistant ‘‘kings’’ and their com- 
panies, calling upon God to aid them in their defense of religion. 


Yates rejoiced in the religious element of this Rebellion. He had 
often meditated on why the Chinese, an essentially spiritual-minded 
people, were so apparently indifferent to the call of the gospel. 
‘‘The Chinese here say, ‘The gospel is good,’ ’’ he mused, ‘‘but 
this is an expression of their lips. Their hearts are not interested. 
They seem to believe in me and trust me in all things except as to 
the way of salvation. They are content with their systems.’’ 


His language teacher threw some light on the question by re- 
marking, ‘‘ Policy of present dynasty is such that Chinese afraid to 
connect themselves with you.’’ 


Yates now turned,to investigating eagerly the character and 
extent of this insurgent movement advancing toward Shanghai. 
‘‘In many points,’’ he concluded, ‘‘it far surpasses the Reformation 
of Luther. They repudiate idolatry, and worship the God of the 
Bible. True, they have imbibed some errors. But the wonder is that 
they did not imbibe more error than truth.”’ 


He discovered further that the Insurgents had picked up only 
portions of the New Testament. This fact accounted for their not 
giving greater prominence to an acknowledgment of the atoning 
power of Christ. ‘‘When we are able to mingle with them,’’ Yates 
said, ‘‘we hope to teach them the way of the Lord more perfectly.’’ 


Mrs. Yates came in one morning from her work at her girls’ 
school with the report that Amoy had fallen into-the possession of 
the Insurgents. ‘‘Whilst they marched in at the Kast Gate,’’ she 
laughed, ‘‘the Emperor’s valiant troops fled through the West 
Gate. And now they say the city is as quiet as before.’’ A later letter 
reported that the Rebels had placed a guard around the dwellings 
of the missionaries and suffered none of them to be disturbed. ‘‘The 
very next day,’’ the missive continued, ‘‘the missionaries preached 
as usual—except to larger congregations. ’’ 


People in Shanghai, stimulated by reports of the iconoclastic 
character of the Rebellion, began increased attendance at Sung 
Way Dong (Sacred Assembly Hall). Yates started preaching serv- 
ices there five times a week and reached about one thousand souls. 
One regular attendant was a soldier evidently sent by the city 
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Taotai (Superintendent of Customs), to keep a watch on the mis- 
sionaries and to secure copies of their books. 


‘We fear no evil consequences from his presenee,’’ said Yates, 
‘since we are scrupulous to observe the strictest neutrality. We 
rejoice in this means of bringing our Scriptures and religious tracts 
to the attention of His Excellency, the T'aota.’’ 


Strangers coming in from disturbed districts around Shanghai, 
and guards from the Emperor’s grain junks thronged the Sung 
Way Dong, and also besieged the missionaries for tracts. The ap- 
plicants were supplied with copies of all the Mission’s publications. 
‘‘Your books highly prized in northern Tientsin,’’ they said, ‘‘and 
many find their way i: Peking. Even best families eager for oo 
tunity to read them.’ 


Under the inspiration of this influx of people speaking the Man- 
darin dialect, Yates was challenged again to his new study of the 
northern Chinese language. He had discovered it to be the only 
spoken language that was even partially understood throughout 
the empire. He now assigned his evenings for special work on this 
‘Court’? manner of speech. And during the day, when not at his 
church, he made plans for compiling a dictionary of the colloquial, 
or vernacular, of the Shanghai region. ‘‘The want of such a work is 
greatly felt by learners,’’ he said, remembering his own flounder- 
ings when he first tried to acquire Chinese. 


The summer of 1853 had been a hot and busy one for the two 
pioneers. After battling with an early autumn typhoon, and then 
sickness later, it was decided that Mrs. Yates and Annie-James 
should take a vacation at the Shanghai Hills, some forty miles in 
the interior. 


On September 7, vie Day of a arsfice to Confucius, Yates and 
two colleagues arose at 3:00 a. mM. to witness the annual ceremonies 
at the Grier Temple. They found barbecued whole pigs and 
goats placed before the tablets of the lesser ‘‘lights,’’ but a slaugh- 
tered bullock before the tablet of Confucius. Suddenly, a: runner 
panted in with news that a large body of Cantonese and Fohkien 
men had entered the city, and that the district official had been mur- 
dered. 


The three Americans turned immediately to reconnoiter. Ata 
bend in the street, they were met by a thumping march of grim men 
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armed with spears and naked swords. Scarlet head wrappings 
flashed in the dawning light. Yates tried to inquire the cause of 
this maneuver. An answer by a significant shake of the head from 
the stern-faced leader warned him that the Taiping Rebellion had 
reached Shanghai. 


Yates hurried back to the mission ieee gulped down a cup of 
coffee, and hastened to the American Consulate to inform the au- 
Pneiee. of what was transpiring in the Chinese city. The Ameri- 
can Minister, Colonel H. Marshall, proposed immediately that 
Yates act as interpreter for an investivation. 


At the district headquarters, the colonel and the missionary 
found roaring confusion. The mangled body of the district magis-. 
trate, pierced with twenty-three knife thrusts for refusing to give 
up the Great Seal of Office, lay in a bloody heap in one corner. 
Beggars—-men and women—were scampering around trying to 
carry away everything of value. The yamen (official residence) was 
completely gutted. | 

The two American investigators proceeded in the office of the 
Taotai only to find that His Excellency, with his guards, had surren- 
dered to the Insurgents. The conquerors, however, were sincerely 
striving to bring order out of the panic. They took possession of the 
city gates. They sent guards into every street to prevent plundering 
of the inhabitants. Rebel emissaries called out to the merchants, 
‘(Open your shops and go to business; whoever attempts to loot 
will be instantly beheaded !’’ 

Then the commander of the Insurgents called upon the Amert- 
can Minister with a subtle appeal for recognition, saying, ‘‘I have 
orders from Taiping Wong (Great Peace King) to raise our stand- 
ard here and to deliver country from oppressive yoke of Tartar 
Dynasty under which having groaned for two hundred years. We 
assure foreign authorities, however, of pacific intentions toward all 
western nations.’? He was pleased when the American official 
promised that, so long as the Insurgents refrained from injuring 
the persons or property of American citizens, strict neutrality 
would be maintained. Thus a city of 300,000 inhabitants, not in- 
cluding its foreign sections, was taken in less than two hours by five 
or six hundred men with the loss of but one life. 

Yates dispatched a hasty message to his wife and: daughter at 
the Shanghai Hills informing them of conditions in the metropolis. 
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As the day of indescribable anxiety closed without injury to himself 
or to the compound, he sat alone wondering about the outcome. 

‘‘The kindly curtain of night excludes from my view any danger 
that may be near. God'is here.’’ He turned to his Bible, read and 
reread the last ten verses of the fifty-first Psalm. ‘‘Not knowing 
what is to befall me, I know nothing better that I can do than to 
commit myself into the hands of God for this night.’’ 

The next day, the American Consulate provided Yates with an 
official communication to the commander of the insurgents, au- 
thorizing the missionary to point out for special protection the 
American homes within the native city walls. A guide from 
the Rebel Guard at the North Gate consented to lead the way to the 
headquarters of the Rebel Chief. As Yates followed the taciturn 
native through tortuous passages-he had never seen before, his 
heart misgave him as to the wisdom of this venture. Every section 
between the turns of the winding route was covered by two Chinese 
jungals (guns) about seven feet long. One of the six men guarding 
each stand of ordnance brandished a flaming torch, ready to service 
the yngals at a moment’s notice. The rest carried large knives, three 
inches broad and eighteen inches long. As Yates drew near, tower- 
ing close behind his escort, the sword knives were promptly jerked 
into such a position as to leave the oncoming messengers only 
twenty inches of space in which to pass. Certain orders were 
shouted from turn to turn of the alleyway, but since the men were 
Cantonese, Yates could not understand them. Finally, the guide 
opened a small door, and Yates stooped to step into a den bristling 
with silent, fierce-looking men. Thirty glittering sabers swung into 
salute. Yates bowed in reply. He noted that the enclosure was 
lined with jingals. He asked to see the commander, saying, ‘‘I 
must deliver this document in person and have some word with 
your chief.’’ 

The leader soon appeared and crisply, though courteously, di- 
rected three men to accompany the missionary and take cognizance 
of the American residences within the walls. As Yates turned to 
leave the stronghold, the swords again clattered their salutation. 
More commands rang out as the sentinels sought to do honor to the 
tall white emissary from the American Consulate. 

‘‘That was one of the greatest adventures of my life,’’ reported 
Yates later. ‘‘But it was only after my safe arrival at home that | 
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realized the peril to which I had been exposed. All praise and 
thanksgiving to God!’’ 


Then it was suddenly discovered that the city magistrate, the 
Taota, had escaped from his captors and taken refuge in the for- 
eign concession. Excitement rose to a high pitch. Yates found it im- 
possible to sleep. He went to the window and by the light from the 
torches on the street read again: the note received that afternoon 
from his loved ones in the country. Mrs. Yates wrote that all were 
well, that the people in that quarter were quiet, and that they would 
stay a few days longer. 


The confusion on the streets increased. Thousands of soldiers, 
running from place to place, were yelling at the tops of their voices. 
Suddenly a death shriek split the darkness, and in a few minutes— 
another. The next morning a body was found lying just opposite 
the mission house. It had been thrust through with a sword. 
‘‘Caught stealing,’’ commented a sentry. ‘‘ Another beheaded for 
same reason. We determined to preserve our territory from pil- 
lage.”’ 


Sunday, September 11, 1853, Shanghai was quiet again. 
Throughout the week more than half the inhabitants had fled, mov- 
ing their valuables to some secret and secure place in the country. 
The rest, caught behind the closed gates of the city, seemed stunned. 
The very poor who lived from hand to mouth just stood and looked 
on with bewilderment at the changes in their local government. 
Others stared into space, quite disconsolate. The supply of rice 
within the walls was getting low. Whenever Yates passed along the 
street, both men and women seized hold of him and would not let 
him go until he answered their questions. They seemed relieved that 
foreigners would not fight the Insurgents unless attacked by them. 


‘‘The missionary,’’ said Yates, ‘‘was never in greater requisi- 
tion than now to speak soothing words to the people. Even the 
sound of the church bell seems to comfort them. I feel it a great 
privilege that I am permitted to attend to my preaching services 
five times a week. The end of all this new regime no one can see. 
We confidently expect, however, that facilities for propagating the 
gospel of peace will be greatly increased.’’ And so he was encour- 
aged to persevere in holding the claim already made for Christ in 
China, 
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On September 16, Mrs. Yates and daughter returned from the 
Hills only to find her husband on his couch suffering from an attack 
of malarial fever. She took charge of the sick man and fell in with 
the plans of the Shanghai Baptist Church membership to examine 
an interesting candidate for baptism. This was Hung Ah-sou, the 
nephew and adopted son of the Taiping Wong (Great Peace King). 
He was twenty-one years old, and had reached Shanghai disguised 
as a servant. He was not connected with the military arm of the 
Rebellion, but was seeking to join his uncle in Nanking. He was 
eiven refuge among the missionaries, who quietly investigated his 
views of religious doctrine formed in the southern camp far re- 
moved from any foreign influence. 


One day, after studying the third chapter of Matthew, Ah-sou 
said, ‘‘I now know it proper that those repenting their sins should 
receive immersion by minister of gospel. I baptized myself five 
years ago according to Insurgents’ mode, by washing region of my 
heart. Now I desire receive immersion in right way and become 
true disciple of Jesus.’’ 7 


Yates and his colleagues had finally satisfied themselves on the 
lad’s grasp of the fundamental tenets of Christianity. With the 
hearty approval of the whole Shanghai Baptist Church, he was 
received and baptized into the membership by Rev. George Pearcy, 
on September 18, 1853. Ah-sou continued with the mission, giving 
his whole time to the study of the Scriptures with the purpose later 
of teaching his countrymen. ‘‘We expect this young man,’’ said 
Yates, conscious of the youth’s high connections, ‘‘to be the means 
of correcting many of the errors of the Insurgents, and ultimately 
to render us erat aid in See ueae the gospel into the interior of 
this vast empire.’ 


Counter-action from the reigning dynasty against the encroach- 
ments of the Insurgents was inevitable. Continued successes for 
the rebels had gradually inspired semipolitical enthusiasm. Aspira- 
tions to the Manchu throne seemed to be taking vague form. 


Early on the morning of September 29, the missionaries heard 
heavy firing of cannon to the south of them. Before long the enor- 
mous iron-studded doors of the North Gate were closed, and word 
was given out that the Emperor’s Imperial Troops had arrived to 
retake Shanghai. The Yates ate their dinner in silence, wondering 
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from what quarter the attack was coming now. They fully realized 
how exposed the Mission compound was in event of a charge on the 
city. Their homes were just two hundred yards outside the North 
Gate, barely two hundred feet from the city wall, and fully one-half 
mile from the foreign settlement. They stood in the direct path of 
any crossfire. 


That afternoon, Mr. Pearcy hurried in to report fierce fighting at 
the South Gate progressing northward. He advised all their 
women and children to get to some place of safety. Mrs. Yates 
threw a few articles of clothing into a carpetbag and started out 
with Annie-James to the refuge of the Episcopal Mission across the 
Whangpoo River. Other missionary wives and infants had already 
eathered there. Mrs. Yates was appointed as housekeeper. The 
missionary husbands of the different denominations planned to 
stay by their mission houses to hold their claims as long as possible. 


The two contending forces prepared for battle. The Taiping 
(Great Peace) Rebels first pulled down small houses surrounding 
the Baptist Mission Compound lest the Imperialists use them for 
cover. They dragged their foreign cannon, captured from the ex- 
Taota, to the advantageous height of the wall. The Imperialists, 
reaching the outer moat, planted their cannon on both sides of the 
Baptist property. Streaming banners of all colors flapped in the 
wind. Bands from both of the forces demanded entrance to the con- 
spicuous foreign enclosure ‘‘to search for secreted enemies.’’ Yates 
cleverly held them off with the same statement to each detachment : 
‘‘Your enemies are thieves. Do you suppose I would for any consid- 
eration allow one of them to enter my premises?’’ Thereupon the 
Insurgents desisted. The Imperialists, however, coveting the two- 
story dwelling for a fort, pounded again and again at the back gate. 
Finally Yates went out, and with all the boldness he could assume, 
challenged them: ‘‘TI shall not open the gate to you. And you dare 
not force it. Are you pirates, or are you Imperial soldiers? If you 
are soldiers, show me your orders!’’ 


For answer, several matchlocks were thrust through the bamboo 
fence with another rough demand to kay mung (open the gate). 
Yates drew himself up to his greatest height, walked slowly over to 
the paling, fixed upon the hoodlums his own penetrating eye, and 
fearlessly defied them with, ‘‘Withdraw your matchlooks, or [’ll 
bend them double !”’ 
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“Fy yal’? (He brave) they grinningly acceded as they slowly 
withdrew their guns. The missionary called for their officer and 
quietly told him that if this offense were repeated there would be a 
full report at headquarters. 


Then Yates went back into the North Carolina Mission House, 
lashed mattresses over the front windows and doors, and barri- 
caded one of the least exposed rooms for his own use. ‘‘I am deter: 
mined to stay by my home until the roof is shot from over my 
head,’’ he said. : 


At dawn on October 5, the Imperial Army, 4,000 strong, launch- 
ed their first great attack on the Insurgents by rushing at the city 
wall, screaming savage war whoops, beating gongs, blowing: shell 
horns, discharging their cannons, muskets, fire-arrows, and rock- 
ets. Yates was startled from sleep. Heavy show from the rebel 
guns were thumping the outside of the wall of his room just at his 
bed. He snatched up his clothes and fled to the back veranda. 
He reached his lookout in time to see the rebels on top of the wall 
shower their assailants with stinkpots and grapeshot. Great execu- 
tion resulted. Many collapsed upon the explosion of the offensive 
stinkpots, suffocated by the putrid smoke of this ‘‘skunk of mili- 
tary weapons.’’ Blood flowed freely over the fields and into the 
city moat. The surviving Imperialists fled in terror, and halted 
only when they had reached a safe distance from the city walls. 


‘‘Fim!’’ commented Yates. ‘‘The Insurgents are fighting for 
their lives; the Imperialists are fighting for fifteen cents a day.’’ 


Seeing that they had made no impression upon the massive ram- 
parts, the Imperialists retired to the Whangpoo River and engaged 
a band of pirates and their two-war junks. They dangled a money 
prize for every Rebel caught. Whereupon, the brigands pounced 
upon a boatload of innocent passengers from another city, slit open 
their victims, dragged out their hearts, and presented them in token 
for pay. 

Then the imperialists tried firing into the city from their own 
war junks. Many of the cannon balls landed in the mission com- 
pound beyond the city. In spleen over not making any better head- 
way, the attackers fell to pillaging the countryside, ruthlessly de- 
capitating all who resisted them. When none was left to bury the 
dead, the dogs attacked the corpses. The Kmperor, upon hearing 
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of the failure of his troops to retake Shanghai, showed his embar- 
rassment by degrading all the officers, including the escaped Taotat. 


All outside mission work had come to a standstill. During the 
long hours of watching, Yates prayed earnestly that his much 
preaching and many words of advice to the people about the salva- 
tion of their souls would not be lost upon them. How he yearned to 
continue to be a comfort to them during this great confusion! One 
morning, through the wild cannonading, Yates saw a man’s hand 
shot off and a bystander felled in the roadway that crossed the cor- 
ner of his lot. The body lay there neglected for hours. Yates, re- 
membering the dogs, sent out and bought a coffin and paid some 
carriers to give him a decent burial. 


At times the mission compound would be enveloped in smoke, 
the house peppered with grapeshot and shaken to its foundation as 
blasts of musketry and old cannon roared off on all sides. As mis- 
siles rataplanned around him, Yates faithfully clung to the claim 
for Southern Baptists in China, and bent the closer to his self-as- 
signed task of completing the Shanghai vernacular dictionary. His 
Chinese language teacher who slipped in at intervals to assist him, 
ereatly admired the missionary’s perseverance and concentration. 
‘Your study goes on like a flowing stream,’’ he would often re- 
mark. 

By the first of December, 1853, sharp winter cold set in and 
lulled for the time being the struggle between the two factions. 
When Sunday came, Yates took wing across the river to visit his 
refugeeing family. Little Annie-James was wild with delight when 
she saw him. She could not hug him often enough. When he re- 
turned to his beleaguered bed and his lonely watch, he caught an 
ominous note in the renewed din—the sharp snap and crackle of 
burning timbers from the wind-blown fires which the Imperialists 
had somehow started within the city. He discovered the new strat- 
egy of the Insurgents as they bantered the Imperialists into the 
open so that they could be shot at from the top of the wall; he saw 
four hundred Insurgents rout one thousand Imperialists, and then 
decapitate the wounded to aggravate their suffering in the spirit 
world; he shuddered as he caught sight of more apie dogs pull- 
ing at the lees of more neglected corpses. 


And still the Taipings held the city. News came in that Peking 
and Tientsin had fallen to the Insurgents. By the turn of 1854, 
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after two ships of the Imperial fleet had suddenly been blown up, 
the Emperor’s ranks became sadly disaffected and ready to dis- 
perse. 

The suffering among the people was indescribable as the long- 
beleaguered Insurgents forced from them more and more supplies 
to carry on their defense. The attackers continued to pillage merci- 
lessly at every opportunity. Matthew Tyson Yates, solitary watch- 
man at the mission compound, kept at his work on his dictionary. 
Whenever a lull came in the hostilities, he would go out to help 
where he could, and distribute tracts. But he found the people 
more interested in food than in religion. 


The injury inflicted upon the North Carolina Mission House 
during the past months of war was calamitous. Hundreds of grape- 
shot had been imbedded in the walls. Door and window frames had 
been shot to pieces. When the Imperialists managed to blow up a 
section of the city wall near by, many window panes were shattered 
and the front door split in half. One eight-pound cannon ball dashed 
through the room, bounced along a rafter, and was about to crash 
into Yates’ barricaded sanctum. The tall guardian jumped onto a 
chair and caught the wrought-iron shot in his hands as it slowly 
crackled through the ceiling. 


But the Imperialists could not oust the Rebels from Shanghai. 
Their strategy waned to defensive action, to cutting off supplies, 
and to inciting conspiracies. In the meantime, the school mission- 
ary, Miss Harriet Baker, who also had been refugeeing across the 
river, was recalled to the United States on account of continued ill 
health. Mrs. Yates had had to close both her schools of boys and 
girls. The Crawfords and Cabanisses had managed to continue 
their language study during the hectic months of siege, in order to 
be ready to take part in preaching services when they again might 
have access to the church within the city. In April, Dr. G. W. Bur- 
ton returned from America with his bride. And Yates’s heart 
yearned continuously over the work. ‘‘ What shall be done when the 
Insurgents have completed their destruction of all the idols in the 
land? Shall they be left to form for themselves new systems of 
idolatry? Or will the church make known to them the religion of 
Christ?’’ 


After the Battle of Muddy Flat on April 4, 1854, when western 
forces in the foreign community destroyed the Imperialists’ camps 
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and batteries in their vicinity, Yates moved his family back to the 
battered mission compound. He and Eliza now intensified their 
efforts to hold their claims for Christ in China. Motley crowds 
gathered at the Sung Way Dong when the doors were again opened. 
The poor, the injured, the diseased, the blind, the deaf, and many 
Rebels in variegated costumes, with short swords lashed to their 
sides—all were evidently pleased to see the missionaries back in the 
city. But they seemed more obviously hoping for material aid and 
protection as they gave away their idols and expressed desire to 
become connected with the church. 


Yates was not deceived. ‘‘While we have no confidence in the 
piety of many of these, we rejoice at every blow against idolatry. 
God be praised for all these indications. ’’ 


By the end of July the persevering pioneer had completed four 
hundred foolscap pages in manuscript on his dictionary of words 
and phrases in the Shanghai dialect. ‘‘ Before the end of this year, 
Lizzie, I hope to have the entire work ready for a final review—and 
then, the press,”’ he cheered. ‘‘Should this effort, when completed, 
be the means of enabling subsequent missionaries to learn this 
language with greater ease and accuracy, I shall feel that my daily 
toil in the midst of great peril has not been in vain in the Lord.’’ 


On November 18, 1854, a messenger from the United States Min- 
ister called, bringing orders that the missionaries leave their com- 
pound immediately. The French in the foreign concession, having 
had trouble with the Rebels, had suddenly sided with the Impe- 
rialists and were preparing to bombard the city. ‘‘Oh, if they do,’’ » 
agonized Yates, ‘‘our mission property will indeed suffer.’’ : 


Had all his long, lonely struggle to preserve the Foreign Mission 
Board’s claim in Central China been in vain? Could it be that this 
work to which he had devoted his all was to be wiped out? 


He was told that the Imperialists had now set themselves in 
earnest to the task of starving out the Rebels; that they were build- 
ing a fifteen-foot wall between his premises and the native city. 
This would cut off the mission compound from the market and other 
supplies. The Minister of the United States, a new incumbent, re- 
fused to support Yates’s demand for a gate through the barricade, 
nor would he sponsor indemnity for any destruction of the evacu- 
ated mission houses. With farsighted wit, Yates then appeale? +s 
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the Chinese Imperial commander-in-chief. ‘‘The Nanking Treaty 
euarantees me indemnity for the loss or damage to my property, 
provided I remain with it. Now you ask me to leave. You know as 
well as I do that it will be destroyed. Pay me for it, and for the other 
mission houses that will also be sacrificed.’’ 


This the Chinese agreed to do. The next day evidence was re- 
ceived from the United States Consul that an indemnity of $2,350 
for each house, and $300 for the small chapel school, had been paid 
into the consulate. With these funds went a formal document rec- 
ognizing the mission’s title to the land. ‘‘For our personal loss 
there will be no remedy, Lizzie,’’ said Yates, ‘‘but this is of minor 
consideration when compared with the mission property.’’ 


Thus, after standing guard for sixteen months, after witnessing 
sixty-eight battles and innumerable scenes of horror, Matthew 
Tyson Yates, with Eliza and little Annie-James, had to abandon 
with heavy hearts their dear North Carolina Mission House home. 


Though the wind has fallen, the waves have not yet settled. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


The Yates family found refuge in the home of Rey. and Mrs. 
Cunningham of the Methodist Mission. The Imperialists promptly 
occupied the Baptist property as a battery and pried out all the 
woodwork for fuel. When they finally entered the native city of 
Shanghai, they fired a line of houses one mile in extent. Swept for- 
ward by a high wind, the area burned for three days.‘ Many inhab- 
itants, trying to defend their homes, were cruelly butchered. The 
heads of some four hundred unfortunates were thrown into baskets 
and apportioned to the six gates of the city to be exposed to public 
gaze for several days. The bodies, with hearts and lungs torn out, 
were scattered in wild confusion over the execution grounds. 


Friends now planned to send Hung Ah-sou, the baptized nephew 
of the Taiping Wong (Great Peace King), to his uncle in Nanking. 
He was to travel.on an American man-of-war proceeding up the 
Yangtze River on a cruise of inspection. Ah-sou, conscience bound, 
frankly told the foreigners who he was. Whereupon the American 
officers refused, on political grounds, to take him aboard. The 
young Christian’s disappointment was so poignant that his mind 
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snapped. To prevent the Imperialists from catching him in this 
condition, Yates carried the raving youth to Mrs. Yates’s vacant 
schoolhouse and chained him loosely to one of the posts there. The 
maniac managed to break away, found an ax, and began hacking at . 
idols in a near-by temple. Next, he wandered into the British Con- 
sulate where authorities promptly forwarded the lunatic to Impe- 
rialist headquarters. ‘‘He knows too much about Taiping Rebel- 
lion,’’ said the commander-in-chief when Missionary I. J. Roberts 
asked for his liberation. 


‘‘But you see the poor man is crazy,’’ answered Roberts. The 
official, glad to be relieved of caring for him, allowed the unstrung 
youth to be taken away. After the spell of delirium passed, Yates 
sent the young man south to Hong Kong. News soon returned that 
he had forthwith sickened and died. 


By February, 1855, the Imperialists had succeeded in ousting all 
the Insurgents. Shanghai was no longer a besieged city. ‘‘ Thus has 
ended a useless and destructive local rebellion,’’ said Yates sadly, 
‘which, though connected with the larger T’aiping Movement, was 
chiefly a political venture of ambitious underlings. ’’ 


The French assistance in the attack had so damaged the tower 
of Sung Way Dong (Hall of Sacred Assembly) that one-half of it 
had to be dismantled. The walls were pierced with round shot and 
ten-inch shell, but Yates was grateful that the fire had stopped when 
within one house of the church. ‘‘I hope I can soon resume my old 
stand there,’’ he said. 


? The first built mission house, which Shuck had occupied, was a 

total wreck and had to be reconstructed from the ground. The roof 
and walls of the North Carolina Mission House were left standing. 
These were still solid and uncracked, though raked with shell scars 
and gaping with holes from which door and window frames had 
been wrenched. The fence around the compound had.been swept 
away. Yates began immediately to repair the demolished premises. 
He first built a substantial wall around the two lots to protect from 
pillagers what little did remain. 


Mrs. Yates began prospecting among little girls for pupils for 
the reopening of her schools whenever the oiliee should be 
ready again. She offered each lassie ten cash (two-thirds of a cent) 
for every day she would attend. ‘‘In no other way have we been able 
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to keep girls in our schools,’’ she said. ‘‘ The yearly expense is more 
but the regularity of the attendance will make it cheaper in the end; 
and besides this, at least three-fourths of the children would never 
come at all on the old plan.’’ 


Discouragement hovered over the hearts of the mission band 
when the Pearcys, on account of his increasing ill health, finally had 
to give up back in January and return to the United States. Mat- 
thew Tyson and Eliza grieved anew over every decrease in the per- 
sonnel of missionary workers. However, a new enheartening some- 
what counteracted this loss. Mr. Crawford’s language teacher, 
Scholar Wong Ping-san, gave proof of a genuine acceptance of 
Jesus Christ for a Saviour. He had at last acknowledged that his 
Confucian philosophy was inadequate. Matthew Tyson Yates bap- | 
tized him in the Soochow Creek on March 4, 1855, and said, ‘‘He 
will be a useful man, and a shining light among his fellow country- 
men.’’ 


All during the spring rains the missionaries were much confined 
to their dwellings. On one particular Sunday morning a violent 
cloudburst prevented the holding of the regular eleven o’clock serv- 
ice at the Sung Way Dong. As the afternoon wore on and the heavy 
downpour did not abate, Yates paced thé floor in restlessness. ‘‘I 
cannot feel satisfied to allow a sabbath to pass without trying to 
preach to someone,’’ he said. So he drew on his hobnailed, Chinese 
rainboots, rolled up his trousers, and set out to plod through a mile 
of mud and water to the church. When the ringing of the bell had 
called in about twenty listeners, Yates began to preach. All the time 
he was speaking people continued to enter and be seated. Feeling 
somehow that he had made a failure, he closed, after about a half 
an hour, by telling the congregation that he had nothing more to say. 
Yet not a person rose to leave. Yates was surprised, and embar- 
rassed, too. Seeing still others stroll in and wait, the missionary 
resolved, ‘‘The Lord helping me, I will try again.’’ He went back 
to the pulpit and for another hour preached with ease to the larger, 
spellbound audience, telling them of Christ as the Saviour of men. 
When he later reported this upholding of the claim for Jesus, he 
added, ‘‘I felt that the Lord was there in our midst.’’ 

HKliza Moring Yates continued, likewise, her faithful presenting 
of the claims of the gospel to the Chinese women around her. Sev- 
eral seemed to receive the truth with avidity. One of the most in- 
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teresting of these was a young lady of eighteen, the only child of an 
invalid, widowed mother. When the older woman found the girl 
going regularly to Mrs. Yates’s classes and the preaching services, 
and taking so much interest in something ‘‘foreign,’’ she began to 
remonstrate. ‘‘Who burn ding pah (silver-coated paper, folded to 
represent ingots of silver) for me after I die? Who pay my soul out 
of hell, if you, my only descendant, believe in Jesus?’’ 


‘‘Why, Honorable Mother,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘if you believe in 
Jesus yourself, he save you from hell. My burning ding pah for 
your soul no good. You also can believe in Jesus.’’ 


This thought stimulated the Buddhist mother to make inquiries 
about the ‘‘new religion.’? The neighbors reported that the girl 
seemed to show no resentment when she was treated coldly by her 
parent, or when her aunt and uncle spoke crossly to and of her. 
With meek and quiet determination she continued her earnest seek- 
ing of the Lord. On May 27, 1855, she, (now Mrs. Yih) was bap- 
tized—the first Chinese woman convert in the Shanghai Baptist 
Church. ; 


The spot selected for the baptismal ceremony was 1n,a quiet trib- 
utary to the Whangpoo River. A number of passers-by paused in 
astonishment. ‘‘This performance what meaning?’’ was asked over 
and over again by different ones. A new Chinese Christian, much 
impressed, remarked, ‘‘ Just like Jesus going down into Jordan 
River.’’ Mrs. Yih was later asked whether she might not, upon 
bitter persecution, turn away from this religion. She replied, 
‘(Where to go? Who, unless Jesus, offers such salvation?’’ 


In the meantime, Wong Ping-san, who had ability as a Chinese 
poet as well as a prose scholar, had written some hymns in the 
Shanghai dialect. These had been very much needed. They sharply 
stimulated the people’s interest in the Christian services. ‘‘So much 
seed has not been sown here in vain,’’ rejoiced Yates. ‘‘Some of it 
has taken root; the blade begins to appear; and soon, with the bless- 
ing of God, we shall see the full ear of corn.’’ 


By the last of June, 1855, Matthew T'yson and Hliza Moring 
Yates, with their Annie-James, now almost seven years old and 
‘‘three feet and ten inches high,’’ and ‘‘able to read nicely’’ all 
moved back into their repaired home. ‘‘It is about as good as new,’’ 
they decided in their joy of reinstatement. 
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‘‘What was received from the Chinese Government,’’ said 
Yates, ‘‘has restored our mission property to its original state and 
will leave a small balance to go into the mission treasury.’’ 


One actor cannot perform a play.—CHINESE AXIOM. 


On September 1, 1855, Mrs. Yates began again her work for girls 
in the rebuilt chapel school, now named Kiao Who Dong (Hall of 
Religious Instruction). It had a new auditorium of 191% by 35 feet, 
together with a schoolroom 24 by 14% feet. It stood about 100 feet 
from Mrs. Yates’s dwelling, and in amore suitable position than the 
demolished original. This, with other mission day schools—five in 
all—served an average attendance of one hundred pupils. The mis- 
sionaries together were able to carry on eighteen public services a. 
week with an aggregate attendance of 2,500. 


About this time, word reached the China band that interest in 
missions among the supporting forces in America had slumped. 
Yates picked up his pen to make a special effort in behalf of China 
to reawaken some response among the home churches. He ad- 
dressed a moving appeal to the brethren of the Southern Baptist 
Convention through the Home and Foreign Journal, the Biblical 
Recorder, and the leaders of the Raleigh Association. He wrote: 


‘‘September 12, 1855: The Southern Convention has had the sole 
control of a foreign mission enterprise for nearly ten years. As one 
deeply interested in this matter, I beg leave to call the serious at- 
tention of every member of the Convention to the present state of 
your operations in China. How does it contrast with the year 1847? 
Is the excess of your contributions for the year ending 1855 over 
that of 1847? Does the increase of your stations and laborers abroad 
_warrant the conclusion that your,movement is onward? Then you 

had six male missionaries in China; now you have but five. Then 
your contributions were quite sufficient to defray expenses when 
churches and dwellings had to be erected; now they are barely suf- 
ficient to meet the running expenses of your work with only five men. 
. . . Have you given of your substance, as the Lord has prospered 
you, to send those who are willing to go? Shall our mission treasury 
remain empty while thousands of dollars are squandered in worse 
than vanities? Think, I pray you, of the very small amount contrib- 
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uted annually to meet this your obligation to God and man.... If 
you were called today to lie down in death, would you feel satisfied 
with what you have done to accomplish the Saviour’s last command, 
‘Go ye...’? Have you gone? Is the commandment to ‘repent and 
believe’ more obligation than the command to ‘preach the gospel 
to every creature’?... What would you do today if the whole Chi- 
nese Empire were made accessible to Christian missionaries?. . .’ 
‘But,’ say some of you, ‘in such an event the men and means would 
be forthcoming.’ Well, the five ports—Canton, Amoy, Foochow, 
Ning‘po, and Shanghai—are open; these, containing an aggregate 
population of not less than ten million, have been accessible to the 
preacher of the gospel since 1842. And yet, you have but four male 
missionaries in Shanghai, one in Canton, none at Amoy, none at 
Foochow, and none at Ningpo. Away, then, with the idea that 
when the way is open men and means will be forthcoming! The way » 
has been opened for five times your present number of laborers... . 
Have you no sympathy for the few laborers now in the field, who 
are already crushed by the mighty weight that hangs over them? 
Are there no volunteers for China? ... Should these lines meet the 
eye of any brother who has had serious thoughts of personal con- 
secration to the work of missions, let me urge him to consult no. 
longer with flesh and blood but report himself to the Board as one 
to break the Bread of life to the perishing. 


‘‘This is the eighth anniversary of my arrival at Shanghai... . 
I have never regretted the step I have taken, and it may be encour- 
aging to you that a retrospect of the past fills me with some hope 
for the future.... Of work attended with great toil and anxiety, we 
have had an abundance on our hands; of success, | would speak 
with greater modesty. Since the war I have been trying to preach 
eight times a week. Brethren Cabaniss’ and Crawford’s preaching 
days are distinct from mine. The people manifest an interest in 
salvation unknown a few years ago. During the year we have bap- 
tized four rejoicing converts—three natives and one foreigner, a 
German sailor. 


‘‘Does it ever occur to you, Brethren, that your missionary is 
mortal, that soon, in all human probability, he will pass away and 
leave the North Carolina Mission House unoccupied and the North 
Carolina state unrepresented in this vast heathen empire? ... The 
past season at Shanghai has been a very trying one, with many 
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deaths in the community. Violent attacks of ague and fever have 
been my portion, from the effects of which I am not yet entirely 
free. These eastern agues must certainly come from a land of 
giants, for they give a man, even of my stature, a most awful shak- 
ing.... Have you remembered to pray for the blessing of God upon 
those who have left all and gone down into this thick darkness? 


‘‘Have you any plans for united operations to suggest? If not, 
are you prepared to co-operate with me in one that I have to pro- 
pose? ... Let state conventions and associations, through their 
secretaries or chairmen, correspond with some of their foreign mis- 
sionaries to obtain direct information from their laborers abroad. 

. Let pastors of churches try the same experiment. ... Write in 
season for our answer to reach you in time for your anniversaries, 
to be read at your monthly conventions for prayer, and, if worthy, 
to appear in your printed proceedings. In this way we shall be- 
come acquainted with brethren in the different states, and learn to 
sympathize in each others’ labors. Will you try it? 


‘‘Finally, Brethren, the time is short. Souls are fast peopling 
eternity. Seize the passing hour. Promote by your activity and 
zeal in this undertaking one of the great ends of your existence.”’ 


During the following months, Yates had a return of his old 
trouble with his head. The discomfort compelled him to curtail his 
_ regular work for a season, while his companion made every shift 
she could in hér own schedule to carry many of his duties as well as 
her own. The Foreign Mission Board soon realized that their rep- 
resentatives needed to rest. Therefore, in the spring of 1856, they 
sent Matthew Tyson and Eliza Moring Yates a formal invitation 
to return to the States for a reat ‘‘for the purpose of recruiting 
your health.’’ 


‘“‘But we cannot afford to leave our field even for one year,”’ 
they both agreed. 


Kliza, however, looking at her husband so exhilarated over the 
aspect of a change, wondered whether or not a respite at this time 
might not make him more useful for a greater number of years in 
the future. Yates, ever conscious of his duty to the unenlightened, 
replied appreciatively to Dr. Taylor’s letter. ‘‘We are not unmind- 
ful of the kind and considerate expression of the Board. If, how- 
ever, my health becomes such as to encourage the hope of vigorous 
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prosecution of my missionary labors, I shall not return to the 
United States.... There are weighty reasons why we should not 
leave Shanghai at present, if it can possibly be avoided. We cannot 
afford, unless clearly indicated by Providence, to reduce our pres- 
ent strength at Shanghai. Brother and Sister Crawford have, for 
some weeks, been in a very unsatisfactory state of health... . 
Again, if able to attend to my duties, I am now better qualified to 
communicate religious truth to the heathen than at any former pe- 
riod of my life. The ability of the missionary for usefulness among 
the Chinese increases in accelerated ratio as his years among them 
and his knowledge of their language and character increases... . 
What we need to insure permanent success is to have constantly on 
the field a good corps of devoted and effective preachers. The longer 
I remain in the field, the more thoroughly I am convinced that 
preaching is the great lever by which this vast empire is to be 
raised from the abyss of darkness.... May the Lord guide us in the 
way that will promote his glory.’’ 


About this time the Yates trio, in company with other mission- 
aries, made an extended trip of nearly four hundred miles into the 
interior of their province of Kiangsu. They were gone fifteen days, 
traveling through a rich silk district. Yates was impressed with 
the splendid country. One day as they climbed to the top of the 
mountains on Hangchow Bay and caught a glimpse of the Pacific 
Ocean, he exclaimed, ‘‘ How truly refreshing after being imprisoned 
for nearly nine years!’’ 

Later, as their canal barge neared a populous city, the military 
euard challenged them. Their Chinese boatman shouted, ‘‘Our load 
is foreign preachers of Jesus doctrine.”’ 

‘‘Pass on!’’ came back the answer. ‘‘Have come before.’’ The 
“missionaries rejoiced to find they had such a good passport. 


In the next village, the principal trade seemed to be in water 
snails. These mollusks were propagated in the quiet reaches of the 
canals in the neighborhood, just as oysters are grown in American 
bays and rivers. And just as oysters are a great delicacy with 
Americans, so the Chinese enjoy these snails. They were cooked in 


the shell, sucked out and swallowed with approving smacks of . 


pleasure. 


At another center, during the distribution of tracts, little rowdy 
boys crowded up making pert noises. One missionary quickly met 
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the charge by remarking, ‘‘You must be barbarians! You surely 
cannot be Chinese, since Chinese understand the rules of polite- 
ness.’’ The lads’ faces fell, ashamed. Several of the group began 
to bow and reach out two hands, according to Oriental standards of 
courtesy, to receive the proffered pamphlets—all proving the for- 
eigner’s faith in China’s fineness. ‘‘ Hm,’’ commented the American 
later, ‘‘a strange people indeed! They will not change color at 
being called, or even proved a liar, yet cannot bear to be told that 
they do not understand the rules of politeness.”’ 


On one occasion when the crowd on the bank spied the white 
children in the boat, someone whooped, ‘‘Come everybody, and see 
funny small foreign devils here!’’ 


‘“You make a mistake,’’ answered one of the missionaries. ‘‘ We 
are not ‘foreign devils,’ we are Americans.’’ 


ou Americans u! ‘ C up, a 
‘“Ah, you A cans, are you!’’ Then, to others who came up, 
Wiser word was passed around. ‘‘These not ‘foreign devils,’ but 
Americans.’’ 


So the intrinsic friendliness of the common people made Yates 
yearn again for more recruits to reach them with the gospel. ‘‘As 
soon as the ban confining foreigners to the five ports is lifted, we 
shall want at once three hundred missionaries, allowing two or 
three to a city, to occupy a region now rarely traversed by mis- 
ssionaries. Will the men be forthcoming when God calls for them?’’ 
he pondered. 


For two years already, a Chinese woman had been assisting 
Mrs. Yates to achieve a busy schedule. She watched over Annie- 
James when Mrs. Yates had to be at work in her schools, or at re- 
leving her husband in his financial and administrative duties. The 
helper expedited the household cleaning, washing, and mending. 
She often accompanied Mrs. Yates on the daily visits among the 
Chinese women, serving as a welcome go-between through whom 
the sister Orientals could satisfy their curiosities without directly 
approaching the missionary. Yet Mrs. Yates took time, every day, 
to sit down with this ally, to teach her to read the Bible, to pray 
with her over her soul’s salvation, and to direct her thoughts on 
the Christian way of life. The woman daily grew in grace and 
finally gave unmistakable evidence of true love to God. On Sunday, 
June 29, 1856, she made her testimony of conversion and was re- 
ceived by baptism into the Shanghai Baptist Church. 
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‘‘She made a profession of belief in Jesus some eight months 
ago,’’ wrote the cheered Yates to his friends in America, ‘‘but we 
thought it best to delay her baptism, as we find it necessary to be 
very cautious in the reception of members. With the blessing of 
God, we shall hope for still more results.’ 


‘*We have not seen a copy of the Biblical Recorder for three or 
four years, Lizzie,’’ said Yates one day. ‘‘I want the Raleigh Asso- 
ciation to send it again. They will have to prepay all charges, for 
the depleted rate of exchange affords us now only sixty-seven Chi- 
nese cents on the American dollar.”’ 


Times had become very hard in the wake of the Taiping Rebel- 
lion. Several foreign companies had failed, and drought threatened 
the land with famine. Yates was stricken with malaria again dur- 
ing the summer. In his increasingly enfeebled health, he began to 
reconsider the wisdom of a furlough. But when the cold weather 
returned his spirits revived, even though he realized he was easily 
fatigued. ‘‘I was the first of our Board on this field,’’ he would, 
argue, ‘‘and with the blessing of health, I will be the last to aban- 
dont." 


How he clung to the upholding of the claim for Christ in Central 
China! ‘‘If the North Carolina Mission House is to be occupied con- 
tinuously by a Carolinian,’’ he mused, ‘‘it is high time my SUCCES-g 
sor was on his way to this far-off land.”’ 


In December, 1856, a tea merchant, who had frequented the 
service at Sung Way Dong (Sacred Assembly Hall) during a 
former tea season, suddenly reappeared after an absence of twelve 
months. He called on Yates, stating that he had returned to the 
Shanghai market with his crop of new teas. ‘‘ When I last year went 
my home nearly five hundred mile interior,’’ he explained, ‘‘I car- 
ried also you-gave-me New Testament. My scholar friends, hear- 
ing I have foreign book, teaching new religion, begged me give them 
see. Because so many wished to read, we decided each only keep 
book two days. Ah! Each one the more reading, the more wanting 
to read. Some said, ‘Wonderful book.’ Others said ‘Confucius also 
imply that book’s doctrine.’- All agreed, ‘Good book, must have 
more.’ So we removed stitching, distributed several parts among 
scholars, and copied by hand. When I left, already seven complete 
copies reproduced, and still many sets unfinished. Several cleverest 
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scholars can even now bay (recite) about one-half of New Testa- 
ment we literati so pleased ne moral teachings in book, we now 
use it for text in our schools.’ 


‘As Yates listened, his heart swelled with joy. ‘‘The earth shall 
be full of the annie of Jehovah as the waters cover the sea,’’ he 
repeated. SOO Nt ie poorest in America could only Pemiember 
that a New Testament i in Chinese costs only ten cents, and that none 
need despair of doing something for the perishing millions of this 
long neglected eupee fi2 


In the early days of 1857, the homeland letters bore furtive sug- 
gestions of complaints among the supporters of missions that more 
conversions were not reported from China. Eliza saw her over- 
wrought husband wilt under this criticism. With her usual ability 
to uncover the core of a matter, she pointed out to him, ‘‘Our dis- 
couragement is not that the heathen are ‘slow of heart to believe,’ 
but that Christians in America have become so disheartened in ref- 
erence to the success of the gospel here. Why is it not enough that 
we are here in accordance with the Saviour’s last command? Why 
should they limit the fulfilment of his promise to five or ten years? 
Surely it were better, both for missionaries and Christians at home, 
to consider seriously whether the delay is not occasioned by their 
individual want of believing prayer and diligent use of the talents 
committed to them.”’ 


When Matthew Tyson made his annual report to the Board, he 
challenged the intimation from certain quarters, of inefficiency in 
the mission, by suggesting, ‘‘ Most gladly would we welcome to this 
field more efficient men. ... In obedience to his command some of 
us, more than ten years ago, left our home for these ends of the 
earth. ... We have ascended the hill ‘difficulty’ (the language), and 
taken our position among the people. We have preached the word 
of reconciliation to tens of thousands every year.... The New Tes- 
tament has been published in the classical language of this people, 
and hundreds of thousands of religious tracts have been distributed 
through this and the central provinces of this vast empire. ... We 
consider that enough has been accomplished to serve as a pledge of 
ultimate triumph, if the work is prosecuted with vigor and in faith. 

Let those disposed to feelings of despondency look to the 
prophecies, the commands, and the promises of God’s Word in re- 
lation to the evangelization of the world, and, too, as a motive to 
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action. The commandment is to ‘go.’ No encouragement is held out 
to those who halt by the way. But we are assured that we shall cer- 
tainly reap if we faint not.... Brethren, we have done here the best 
we could. We have laid the foundation of a mighty superstructure | 
—and this is no mean part of any work of importance.’’ 


‘*T think,’’ added Eliza, ‘‘I may venture to say that we are not 
discouraged. Though to none would a great ingathering of souls 
be so sweet as to us, we are content to await the Lord’s time, our 
chief anxiety being to fulfil the measure of our duty.”’ 


With this, the two pioneers turned to plod again at the task 
ahead. 


Yates’s health, however, did not improve. In order to build him 
up for the coming summer’s work in 1857, Dr. Burton advised him 
to keep out of his study. He insisted that the ailing man should ac- 
company some of his colleagues on a canal boat trip through the 
countryside. Yates yielded to this suggestion. He spent many quiet 
hours in meditation while afloat the sluggish watercourses, and in 
praying for the blessings of God upon the gospel preached among 
his Chinese. 


Thus, cut off from the local demands upon his strength, Matthew 
Tyson had time to deliberate upon one of the greatest obstacles to 
the introduction of the gospel into China—ancestor worship: He 
had already discovered that ancestral worship was known in China 
about the time of Moses; that it originally began in honoring the 
deceased with affectionate remembrance; that back in the days of 
Confucius (500 B. c.) the custom was corrupted by the introduction 
of idolatrous ceremonies; and that it had continued to degenerate 
until it had become one of the most sacred forms of idolatry—the 
only one in which all Chinese religions could unite. 


Thinking it might be of benefit and interest to the Baptists in 
the homeland, Yates set about describing for publication some of 
his observations of the funeral ceremonies connected with ancestral 
worship, and the motives prompting these observances. 


‘‘The Chinese believe,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that a man has three souls. 
After death one soul remains with the body in the coffin, one takes 
its position on the ancestral tablet, and one goes out into the world 
of darkness. ... The first thing done immediately after life leaves 
the body is to place a bowl of water at the outer door of the home 
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that the spirit may take a last drink. Since this spirit is invisible, 
anything to be of further service to it must be rendered invisible 
also. To this end, all the wearing apparel, bed, and bedding of the 
deceased are burned for his use in the spirit land. A large quantity 
of ding pah (paper currency for the other world), prepared by the 
women of the family, is also burned as an offering for the comfort 
and aid of the departed. Before the fire consumes these, all the 
immediate family and relatives present prostrate themselves. ... 
The master of ceremonies must always be the oldest son in the clan, 
or the nearest male relative. No.daughter may officiate in ances- 
tral worship, for upon her marriage she must transfer her patri- 
lineal loyalties to her husband’s house. The special service of the 
women is to add their bows to the number made before the ancestral 
tablets, and to bewail the newly deceased in boisterous lamentation. 
They must howl every night and morning for forty-nine days 
whether they feel like it or not. As a prisoner, when looked after 
by his friends, is treated with more leniency than one who is 
friendless, so to bewail the departed is thought to influence the 
powers of darkness and thus mitigate any possible suffering... . 
After the first seven days, a straw house and paper models of furni- 
ture and new clothes needed by the deceased are set up and burned. 
Delicious foods are presented before the ancestral tablet in the 
belief that the absent one can partake of the flavor of these offer- 
ings. ... On the anniversaries of his birth and death, the spirit is 
supposed to return home when music with feasting is prepared to 
regale him. Once every spring and autumn all the graves are re- 
paired. More offerings of food, wine, lighted candles, and incense 
are presented before the honorable tablet; more ding pah, paper 
sedan chairs, paper trunks, and other paper articles are burned at 
the graveside, while the kinsmen, following the master of cere- 
monies, prostrate themselves in the attitude of worshipers. Thus, 
to pacify the spirit of their ancestors, a single family will expend 
as much as from $154 to $172 a year. 


‘‘There are four motives contributing to the hold which these 
ceremonies have upon the people. First, filial affection. Respect and 
reverence for parents is the highest known virtue in the Chinese 
code of morals. Ancestral worship is the perpetuation of filial affee- 
tion and requires the living to be as assiduous in subscribing to the 
wants of the dead as to his own. Hence, for an only son to abandon 
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this form of idolatry, and embrace Christianity, would be to con- 
sign his forbears to a perpetual state of want and beggary. ‘What! 
Throw away my father and mother!’ they exclaim when called upon 
to abandon all for Christ.... 


‘<The second motive inciting to ancestor worship is fear. The 
Chinese believe that the spirits of the dead affect the condition of 
the living by taking revenge for neglect. Many calamities, or dis- 
eases are attributed to some starving or discontented ghost. The 
epidemic that raged at Shanghai soon after it fell to the Imperi- 
alists was imputed to the unlamented and unprovided-for ghosts of 
the thousands butchered during the Taiping Rebellion. Hence, for 
an only son to embrace Christianity would bring down upon him- 
self all the evils in the power of the departed to inflict. ... 


‘‘The third force motivating adherence to ancestor worship is 
self-love, or hope of gain. The living regard themselves as the 
euardians of their departed relatives, and expect these spirits, in 
turn, to become tutelary deities to the surviving family. This prin- 
ciple of reciprocal good is the foundation of ancestral worship. It 
forms the double bolt with which the a of heaven is barred 
against the millions of this vast country. . 


‘‘The fourth interest that inspires ancestor wor ship | 18 te Of: 
public sentiment. No one would be persecuted for giving up his 
idols, but to be without any mark of filial piety toward his fore- 
fathers renders that individual execrable in the eyes of his fellows. 
The parents of one young man who confessed conversion to Chris- 
tianity threatened suicide if their offspring should join the Chris- 
tian church. The law of China would then hold that son guilty of 
the murder of his parents. Therefore, he dares not publicly embrace 
Christianity during their lifetime. 

‘Thus you perceive the enemy with which we have to contend in 
China. Stripped of its connection with ancestral worship, idolatry 
could be disposed of, for it is a comparatively easy matter to con- 
vince as intelligent a people as the Chinese that an idol is nothing. 
Seizing as it does upon the most sacred and powerful passions of 
the human heart, ancestor worship is the great obstacle to the in- 
troduction of the gospel here. The wonder is not that we have done 
so little, but that so much has already been accomplished.’’ 
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Yates returned to Shanghai from his quiet trip along the canals 
somewhat benefited by his change of scene. ‘‘I can sing like David 
in the Psalms,’’ he announced, ‘‘that ‘it is good for me that I have 
been afflicted.’ I ought to be a better missionary now.”’ 


Mrs. Yates reported that three new members had been received 
into the church—one, a young man from Denmark, and the other 
two, well-educated Orientals. ‘‘Our German brother, Kreyer, whom 
you baptized three years ago, is still with us,’’ she reminded him. 
‘‘Chinese Christians,’’ she continued, ‘‘seem more ready to exhort 
and pray in public than the American Christians. In this I include 
both women and men, for in female prayer meetings, I have never 
known a native sister to beg to be excused when called upon to pray. 
Nor have I heard them talk of doubts and fears as is so common 
with us. Having chosen the Lord to be their God, there is no halt- 
ing, nor halfhearted work, with them. True, in knowledge they are 
children, but in faith I sometimes feel they are a pattern for their 
teachers.’’ 


Even while the two rejoiced together over each advancement in 
upholding the claim for Christ in China, Yates soon discovered that 
his recent rejuvenescence did not endure. ‘‘It seems incredible,’’ he 
deplored at last, ‘‘that so strong a man could be so prostrated in so 
short a time, without a violent attack of illness. But Lord,’’ he 
breathed, ‘‘when I am weak, thou art strong.’’ In July, 1857, he 
reluctantly acknowledged, ‘‘I am now convinced that in order to 
prolong my labors among the Chinese, it is my duty to take one 
year’s rest in the States.”’ 


The indomitable Eliza was still able herself to keep busily at 
work, but she, too, sadly realized that her husband was in an even 
more exhausted condition than before he went to the country. ‘‘It is 
like tearing our hearts in two,’’ she wrote Mother Merritt in North 

Carolina, ‘‘to go away from China now. There are so many who 
need to be taught and so few to teach.’’ 


After insistence from Dr. Burton and other members of the 
mission, Yates engaged passage to the States on the Ariel at $300 
each for Eliza and himself and $100 for Annie-James. 


‘Need I assure you,’’ he wrote Dr. Taylor in Richmond, ‘‘that it 
is a great trial for us to leave our chosen field? Our earthly home is 
here. Our work is here. The language of this people has become 
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ours.... What I have desired and prayed for during the last ten 
years—1. e., to see the work of the Lord prospering in our hands— 
is now witnessed in our midst. We have, by the blessing of God, 
been permitted during the past four months to add ten new mem- 
bers to our little church at Shanghai. Including the missionaries, 
we now have a membership of thirty-two. There are also four new 
applicants for baptism and other cases, of inquirers. ... These 
thing's, with others, conspire to make it very trying for us to leave 
our field of labor to seek, even for a season, the bracing atmosphere 
of amore healthful chime. ... Shall we be cheered by finding a large 
reinforcement to accompany us when we return to Shanghai? Yes, 
dear Brother Taylor, | make through you requisition upon the 
churches for ten men for Central China.... Who will come and help 
us occupy the ground?’’ 


As the time for parting drew near, the members of the little 
church began calling to bid farewell to their spiritual leaders. Mrs. 
Yih, the first woman convert, brought two of her ‘‘sheaves,’’ and of 
her own accord, proposed to offer a prayer. ‘‘Heaven-above 
F'ather,’’ she petitioned, ‘‘for our teachers returning their nation, 
for us pupils remaining China, for Jesus-people over world, we beg 
blessing. And, oh, Saviour, send us more missionaries, more mis- 
slonaries, more missionaries for glory to thy Name in China!”’’ 
Others pleaded for a speedy return of their ‘‘counselors.’’ ‘‘ Craw- 
ford Seen Saang and Cabaniss Seen Saang not strong. If go away 
too, we what? Oh, promise your quick return! Hope your coming 
Peet also bring new helpers. Oh, wish many come, then many Bee 
lievers!’’ . ald le iy 

Accordingly, upon ‘the eve of sailing, Yates addressed Sonne 
appeal for recruits. ‘‘ Within a month after you receive this, I hope 
to see you face to face. I desire to urge once more upon the atten- 
tion of the Board—and possibly it may be the last time—the impor- 
tance of immediately reinforcing this mission. ”’ 


It was decided that Mrs. Crawford, also in feeble health, should 
join the Yates trio for this furlough. The day of embarking, Tues- 
day, September 1, 1857, was overcast. A high wind reeled across 
the heavens, ‘swirling gray clouds in ominous eddies and prowling 
shapes. The Ariel’s Captain Cutler scanned the troubled sky. He 
frowned and shook his head. ‘‘ We may run into that typhoon on its 
way up from Amoy,’’ he said. ‘‘We have only a bare chance of 
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reaching the other side of it if we press on under full sail at once.’’ 

The brig speeded off, and before long dropped its pilot at the 
mouth of the Yangtze River. Back in the big stream, a small craft, 
apparently chasing the larger vessel, made urgent signals for 
delay. The Ariel hove to with reluctance. An hour passed. Darkness 
fell. Finally the skiff sloshed up, the boatman shouting, ‘‘ Foreign 
mail!’’ The skipper reached down into the receiving bag hauled up 
over the side and found one letter. It was addressed to Rev. M. T. 
Yates, and was written by the former colleague, Rev. T. M. Tobey 
‘who had become editor of the Biblical Recorder in North Carolina. 


The gale was now blowing in spiteful puffs from the east. A 
strong tide was tumbling in from the sea. ‘‘We’ve no sea room 
with the islands on our lee, and water and weather against us,’’ 
said anxious Captain Cutler, and so he dropped anchor for that 
night. The weather kept the vessel fettered to the coast for five 
more days. When the wind veered to the northeast, the bark again 
headed out to sea. A falling barometer, however, warned that the 
dreaded typhoon was at hand. The wind was roaring up at sixty- 
five miles an hour. Sheets of rain dashed through the air. The 
captain tried to ‘‘tack’’ his ship. The barometer continued to fall. 
The vessel was hurled about the sea as if it were a tiny cork. Upon 
its floundering into the protective lee of an outer island, the skipper 
dropped both anchors. But the storm laughed at the puny strength 
of a mere two cables, ninety fathoms long, and slashed at its victim 
with whistling claws. Ha! Now the Ariel was being slowly thrashed 
toward the jagged rocks nearby. 


‘‘Cut away the masts by the deck!’’ shouted the captain hoping 
to save his ship. In rapid succession masts, booms, rigging, and - 
sails were tumbled overboard. ‘The vessel eased into a less violent 
swing. rien 

Through the night the howling fury shifted again, and to the 
north. By dawn one anchor cable had parted. The mutilated clipper 
was still dragging head-on toward the island crags. ‘‘We shall be 
going to pieces on the rocks in only a few hours,’’ the word went 
around. 


Suddenly the typhoon characteristically changed its direction 
anew to the northwest. The plucky ship chopped around to counter 
it. She now drifted parallel to the perilous rocks instead of toward 
them. 7 
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But a new terror loomed. A rudderless Chinese junk, blown up 
by the storm, was bearing down upon the Ariel. The wretched way- 
farers aboard were calling. ‘‘Jiw ming! Jiu ming!’’ (Save life. 
Save life.) Those on the clipper could only gaze dully at the oncom- 
ing tragedy, powerless to help their fellow victims, and impotent at 
this threat to crash into their hull or to snap their one overstrained 
anchor cable. The Lord esteemed his watching missionaries, for 
when the junk came to within two hundred feet of the Ariel’s bow, 
she broached to and swirled past stern foremost. She missed the 
larger vessel by only fifty feet. : 


Through the following day the awful intensity of the storm 
seemed to increase tenfold. The tops of the waves were sucked up 
by the force of the wind and spewed so violently through the air, 
over, around and upon the crippled clipper, that Yates exelaimed, 
‘(We are truly in the midst of the waters.’’ As night again snuffed 
out the fearsome coastline, the passengers could hear the different 
officers call to the crew, ‘‘Does she drag now?’’ 


‘“Not so much as she did, sir.’’ 

‘“Does the anchor hold?”’ 

‘‘No, sir, she is driving.’’ 

Captain Cutler went below to find his passengers. ‘‘ All may be 
over in an hour, my friends,’’ he warned. ‘‘ Here are ropes—one for 


each af you. Lash yourself to the stump of the main mast if the 
vessel strikes.”’ 


Mrs. Yates put little Annie-James into her berth. The child 
peered sharply at the serious faces of her parents. ‘‘Father,’’ she 
called more than once, ‘‘is there no danger?’’ And each time, ‘‘Go 
to sleep, my child,’’ was all he could trust himself to answer. 


The ladies and Yates seated themselves on the floor. The lurch- 
ines of the boat made the use of chairs impossible. With the ropes 
in their hands, they quietly prayed for deliverance from this im- 
pending death. Before the end of that memorable hour, the flood 
tide fell, and the Ariel veered away from the menacing shore into 
deeper waters. 


_ By the next day the weather had moderated shghtly. Unwilling 
to spend longer time drifting among the rocks, the captain decided 
to slip the only anchor—irretrievable in such a heavy sea—rig a 
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jury mast, and set out again toward the open waters. The br ighter 
hope for safeky was that a friendly sail might pass along in the 
regular sea route and rescue the wreck. 


Matthew Tyson Yates called every soul on the boat to prayer. 


When the Ariel had maneuvered about a hundred miles to sea, a 
ship, headed toward Shanghai hove in sight. This, a Siamese 
freighter—the Bang-kok-mark—swerved from its course in answer 
to the distress signal from the disabled clipper. The billows were 
still alarmingly high. Captain Cutler insisted, however, that his 
passengers should transfer into the safer vessel lest further squalls 
endanger these precious lives. The ordeal of bouncing in a lifeboat 
from the hulk to the freighter, of being snatched aboard between 
the lift and the drop of the surging swell, was accomplished with- 
out much injury to any of the missionaries. The Bang-kok-mark 
then bore away for Shanghai, leaving the Ariel, her captain, and 
erew to batter around until help could be sent. 


The freighter’s passage from the south had been prolonged by 
trying to keep out of the cyclonic hurricane. Provisions were 
already running low. The new captain vacated the only cabin to 
Mrs. Crawford and Annie-James while he and Mr. and Mrs. Yates 
slept out on deck. Continued head winds jammed the new ship 
among the islands which the Arvel had just escaped. It was another 
ten days before they reached Shanghai once more. They landed 
September 20, at the port of their recent departure, haggard and 
worn after three weeks of tumultuous swirling upon the watery 
deep. The wreck of the Ariel was soon towed in, all hands and 
cargo safe. 


It was then learned that two vessels sailing just previous to the 
Ariel were lost after they reached the open sea. Yates was struck 
by the realization that the hand of God was in that hour’s delay 
over the one letter of ‘‘Foreign mail.’’? The mission group saw so 
clearly God’s mercy in this ‘‘signal preservation’’ that a genera] 
meeting of thanksgiving was called. : 


~ “Tf T were not on the wing with my personal property sold and 
passage engaged, I think I might stop,’’ said Yates, as he pondered 
over the indifferent health of his colleagues remaining at Shanghai. 
‘*Tf it becomes necessary for them to leave the field during the next 
year, it will truly be a great affliction for the little church here to be 
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left without a pastor. I fear it is now too late to correct the error in 
neglecting for so many years to reinforce this mission. ’’ 


However, on November 17, 1857, the Yates trio and Mrs. Craw- 
ford again set sail on the Nabob for the United States. Continued 
snowstorms blowing over the American shores delayed their ar- 
rivalin New York. The ship’s food was used up eleven days before 
they could reach port. Yates, seeing fine fish in the sea, fashioned an 
arrow on a line with which to spear a catch. He missed his first 
target of three-feet-long sea game. Not another fish was seen dur- 
ing the remainder of the voyage. One bright moonlight night, he 
saw some enormous rats racing about the deck. Yates, desperate for 
‘a stew,’’ or ‘‘a broil,’’ plugged all the rat-holes he could find, and 
planned to catch some ‘‘fresh meat’’ the following night. The wary 
beasties forthwith ceased their nightly gambols, and Yates was 
again balked of his prey. Thereafter, the disappointed voyagers 
chokingly swallowed their one dish of apple sauce, three times a 
day, until they landed in New York, March 11, 1858. They had been 
nearly four months en route, and were utterly exhausted in body 
and mind. 


Is not the water of one’s own village good? Are not the people of one’s 
own village dear?—CHINESE AXIOM. 


In 1846, Matthew Tyson and Eliza Moring Yates had left the 
homestead in the deep country southwest of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, as bride and groom. They now returned in the spring of 1858 
bearing their gift, which the Chinese styled ‘‘yoh’’ (jade), the nine- 
year-old Annie-James. Al] the homeland kith and kin delighted in 
the graces of this China-born American child. Yates, at the begin- 
ning of his first furlough after ten years of missionary service, 
wrote to the Foreign Mission Board, ‘‘My family is in tolerable 
health; my own is slowly improving.”’ 


His spirits were discouraged at the outset by finding a dearth of 
interest in foreign missions. Once he accepted an invitation to 
speak in a country church where he hoped to find a large congrega- 
tion. The day was stormy, but he went to fulfil his promise. An 
old Negro who had opened the church doors was standing outside 
the front entrance. Yates spoke to him and went in. The hall 
was vacant. He sat down near the pulpit and waited while the wind 
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creaked the doors, and the rain drummed on the roof and swished 
at the windowpanes. Presently the old darky stepped inside the en- 
trance out of the storm. Yates still waited. Then he heard a shuf- 
fling sound. He turned to see the old Negro making his way up the 
aisle, and with a timid air of apology, seat himself on the front pew. 
Yates took out his watch. The appointed hour was passing. Then 
the missionary rose, stepped up into the pulpit, and with all the 
eloquence and fervor he could muster, preached to his one dusky 
hearer the message he had prepared for the day. At the close the 
Negro stood with tears streaming down his face. ‘‘ Bless de Lawd,’’ 
he said, softly clapping his hands, ‘‘I’se had one sarmon all to mah- 
self, and it’s done me a heap o’ good, Massa!’’ 


Yates’s first furlough activity was to make himself a voluntary 
agent for subscriptions to the Home and Foreign Journal and The 
Commission, both organs of the Foreign Mission Board. He took 
his family with him to visit the western part of North Carolina, 
where, as the first foreign missionaries to appear in that section, 
their presence created quite a sensation. Both husband and wife 
used every opportunity to give information on God’s claim in China 
and urged the churches to support the Foreign Mission Board with 
their gifts. 


Yates was invited to preach the annual sermon at the Septem- 
ber, 1858 session of the Raleigh Association. This meeting was to 
be held in his own Wake County, at Mount Moriah. His beloved 
pastor, Rev. P. W: Dowd, happened to be the current moderator. 
The association suspended business that day to enable the crowds, 
gathered from far and near, to hear the returned missionary speak. 
They wanted to see him, too. Many had been told that he was very 
finely dressed. Some had complained that if Yates had not gone to 
China he would not have been able to dress any better than they 
could. Dr. T. EK. Skinner had been asked to remonstrate with the 
missioner. This was a delicate matter. He managed it, however, 
by subtle references in an introductory speech on foreign missions. 


When Dr. Skinner had finished, Yates’s sense of humor put a 
smile on his face and a truthful answer to his critics. ‘‘I think I do 
not dress extravagantly,’’ he countered. ‘‘What I have on today 
was given me by Brother Skinner and other brethren eleven years 
ago when I first started to China.”’ 
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A gasp. went through the audience. No one would acknowledge 
later that he had ever said anything about the missionary’s outfit. 
Dr. Skinner rose to the occasion with the quick remark, ‘‘I wish J 
knew how to keep my clothing so well that I could look as Yates 
does in a suit of clothes eleven years old.”’ 


After a full report on the difficulties of learning the Chinese 
language, on hindrances in reaching the hearts and minds of the 
Orientals, on encouraging indications of interest from the natives, 
on the piety and faithfulness among the membership of the 
Shanghai Baptist Church, Yates reminded his audience that the 
association had agreed, eleven years ago, ‘‘to hold the rope for him 
to go down into the well,’’ and that he had endeavored to perform 
his part of the agreement. In impressive manner, Yates used the 
passage from Matthew 9:36-38: ‘‘. .. The harvest truly is plen- 
teous, but the labourers are few.’’ He closed with the appeal, ‘‘Op- 
portinities are called from God. Dear brethren, are we doing our 
duty to China? Answer!’’ 


Many said later that they had ‘‘never before fully understood 
the nature of the foreign work, the extent of the field, nor the de- 
mand for laborers.”’ 


On Friday, October 1, 1858, the Sandy Creek Association held 
its one hundredth anniversary at Love’s Creek in Chatham County. 
Yates attended as one of the corresponding messengers from the 
Raleigh Association. An assembly of five thousand people were 
present on Sunday morning when Yates preached a missionary ser- 
mon at ten o’clock. On Monday, the Sandy Creek Association made 
‘‘Hider M. T. Yates’’ one of two to be life members in the Baptist - 
State Convention, at a cost of $30 a membership. 


Yates next attended the November, 1858, or twenty-ninth annual 
session of the North Carolina Baptist State Convention meeting in 
Raleigh. There he made an effort to co-operate with the brethren - 
in their mutual interest in students for the ministry by subscribing 
$300 toward the endowment of the Southern Baptist Seminary. 
This generosity so stirred those present that fourteen delegates 
promptly came forward and underwrote the entire amount in 
Yates’ stead. Before he left this gathering, he again appealed for 
new recruits for China, and for Africa, too. ‘‘With Christ for our 
Leader, are we ready for action? Shall I not have a reinforcement 
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to go with me to occupy the vast field now open in China? Shall I 
tread the interior of that empire all alone? Who will volunteer to 
20 ? 29 


Sometime later, he was approached for his views on the subject 
of a Chinese professorship in the Seminary. In practical vein, the 
experienced Sinologue pointed out that there were many diverse 
dialects in the language of China. This would explain how one Chi- 
nese professor from any one section and dialect could not prepare a 
missionary for a different section and dialect; furthermore, that the 
delicate shades of tones in the Chinese language could be success- 
fully caught ‘‘only in China among the people,’’ and fixed by use 
with the people. ‘‘The whole scheme,’’ he set-forth, ‘‘is beautiful in 
theory, but in my opinion, of very doubtful practicality.’’ 


When others consulted with him about a rising desire of some’ 
Southland leaders to abandon the present machinery of a Board for 
carrying on foreign missions, Yates wisely cited definite situations 
in his own missionary experience. He revealed the inability of 
single associations or churches to support uninterrupted succes- 
sion, or adequate sufficiency, of missionary labor. He attested the 
value of concentration of effort in the permanent backing and 
larger personnel which a unified agency could afford a mission field. 
He called attention to the result of ten years of co-operating effort 
in China—‘‘a church of more than twenty-six natives, whose punc- 
tuality, fidelity, and zeal for the salvation of others would put to the 
blush our North Carolina churches. ... The history of the past does 
not afford a more successful mission than the Baptist mission at 
Shanghai.’’ 


During the summer of 1859, Yates addressed a new proposal to 
the Foreign Mission Board. For sometime he had been considering 
the problem of what a missionary family would do after the father 
had failed. He realized now that his own depleted physical condi- 
tion had been caused in part by trying to save enough out of his al- 
lowance of $750 to support his family when he should fall by the 
wayside. ‘‘Remove this incubus,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘by increasing the 
salaries of missionaries to allow them to take care of themselves. ... 
Place them on an equality with other salaried men.’’ 


‘«Still,’’ he assured the Board in view of possible refusal, ‘‘for 
one, | am determined to co-operate with the Board. I have no con- 
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fidence in the stability of any faction that may spring up in opposi- 
tion to the Board. As servants of Jesus, we are willing to labor 
among the heathen for a mere support, but we are not willing to 
throw ourselves or our families upon the sympathies of the 
churches when we are no longer able to perform active service. ... 
How can you expect the self-denial of those who go to be greater 
than those who send?’’ 


As the time for the return to China drew closer, Yates’s heart 
was heavily burdened for reinforcement for the Shanghai Mission. 
‘‘T ean find no one to return with me,’’ he wistfully said one day. 


In May, 1859, he was called to address the Southern Baptist 
Convention at the First Baptist Church in Richmond, Virginia. 
There he held his audience spellbound for more than an hour, chal- 
lenging them to ‘‘wake up and put forth efforts commensurate with 
the work at hand. ... Before you meet again in convention, I shall 
be in China—at home. This was, but that is now, my home. I love 
my work there, and am determined to toil on for the salvation of 
China so long as I live... . But we need more men for China!... 
Will you send other laborers?”’ 


Mrs. Yates had been making plans to leave Annie-James in 
North Carolina to be educated. Both parents were anxious that 
their daughter might have some of the advantages of the American 
system of training. However, these hopes faded at last. The 
thought of leaving behind their only child tore too fiercely at all 
three hearts. 


‘‘Our visit to the United States is over,’’? said Yates to his 
American friends. ‘‘We have seen your faces, enjoyed your soci- 
ety, and endeavored to interest you in the great work in which we 
are engaged. I have labored hard for men; and I think if I could 
have six more months in this country, I could find more men. But 
the will of the Lord be done. ... Our work is in China. Our hearts 
are there, and to China we must go. We sail on the Eureka, 
skippered by our Baptist Captain Cutler, tomorrow, October 26, 
1859, at 9:00 a. m.... May the Lord guide and bless you here. ... 
Write us at Shanghai.’’ 


PART Ill 
RESTRICTIONS AND RESOURCES— 
CHAPTER, VI 


WARS AND WINNERS 
(1860 to July 1869) 


The time to test men, and the tume to save men, 1s when they are im 
difficulties —CHINESE Maxim. 


Shanghai again, March 10, 1860. 


The return voyage had been very pleasant. The Hureka’s table 
had been well provisioned. Yates had distinguished himself by 
catching a dolphin thirty inches in length, a eneaee seven feet 
long, and one of the largest sea birds, an albatross, with a wing- 
spread of fifteen feet. Captain Cutler and wife had been most at- 
tentive to their passengers and long-time friends. The Christian 
fellowship at early morning and evening prayer and in the Sunday 
religious services during the four and one-half months at sea had 
renewed the hearts of missionaries, skipper, and crew alike. 

An eager group of Chinese church members awaited the landing 
of the voyagers. The Oriental women laid eager, happy hands upon 
Mrs. Yates as they drew her across the gangplank. The men bowed 
low with genuine welcome in their faces, saying, ‘‘ Many trials and 
persecutions in your absence. ... Cabaniss, man and wife, last week 
oone America.... Our old leader comes back to us... . Now we can 
begin anew!”’ 

When all the rejoicings had been expressed, Yates took stock of 
the general situation. He realized that the Crawfords could not re- 
turn from their furlough before the last of May. 
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‘‘You and I, Lizzie,’’ he said, ‘‘are the only remaining members 
of that band publicly set apart fourteen years ago in the First Bap- 
tist Church of Richmond, Virginia, who are still permitted to hold 
up the standard of the cross among this interesting people. During 
these years we have been called upon to pass through perils of war 
among the heathen, perils on the sea, even to look death in the face. 
We have found a want of confidence on the part of some American 
supporters of missions in the ability of those who have been sent 
out to this work. I do not feel that I was much benefited by my visit 
to the States. Spiritually, I sustained a serious injury. But these 
trials have been made a blessing to us.. Under no other circum- 
stances would we have been enabled, to the same extent, to extract 
the sweet out of that precious promise, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.’ ”’ 


Since he was already adept in the use of the Chinese vernacular, 
Yates, in his language study, again put special emphasis on the 
Mandarin dialect. War between the Taiping Insurgents at Nanking 
and the dynasty had broken out afresh. The inhabitants of 
Shanghai, remembering former horrors, were scrambling out of the 
city, while people from the interior were flocking into the metrop- 
olis which was deemed safer because of the presence of foreign 
troops. The congregations in the preaching centers were small, 
consisting mainly of northern Chinese. ‘‘A few days ago,’’ the 
linguist announced, ‘‘I preached in Mandarin to only twenty, and 
these were from four different provinces. ’’ 


On July 22, 1860, Yates took great delight in baptizing the son of 
one of his cheen mienibare. This: was ie second baptism since the 
return from furlough. ‘‘I have not strength to preach more than 

two or three times each week,’’ the eet dist worried when he 
thought about his still defective health. ‘‘I think I feel the effects of 
the climate more than when I first arrived in China.”’ 


In the meantime, Mrs. Yates resumed her work among the 
women. She went early to every preaching service to reach those 
housebound ladies who made a form of recreation out of their at- 
tendance at the foreign worship. They had listless habits, and un- 
less conversed with individually would rarely get much out of the 
sermon. From this touch, she gained admittance into their homes. 
Upon entering, she was inevitably offered salted watermelon seed— 
to wish one many sons—and steaming, clear, green tea, brewed over 
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the fragrant leaves right in the cup. Of course a water pipe must 
- be tendered her. This was a dainty pewter utensil so devised that 
the fumes from the burning tobacco were drawn into the mouth 
through a small quantity of water, thereby making the indulgence 
more or less innocuous. ‘‘Please take the smoke funnel and eat 
smoke,’’ the grandmother of the Chinese home would insist despite 
Mrs. Yates’s declining. Then would follow eager questions from the 
women on what the ‘‘outside barbarians’’ ate, and wore, and did. 


‘‘My son hear you eat much cold food. This not harm your 
stomachs?’’ 


‘“You really drink milk like babies? You not object that odor? 
Your rotten milk (cheese) smells like unclean feet.’’ 


‘‘My lord say all foreigners live small islands at outskirts of 
earth. Can also livein water. Why you come squat on everybody’s 
land?’’ : 


‘‘Our temple more beautiful than your big worship building. 
Much red and gold, and fragrant incense. Why yours so white for 
mourning color?”’ 


All of these questions gave eM rs. Yates the opportunity to invite 
the inquirers into classes where they could find out the deeper 
truths. In her afternoon searching for possible students, she often 
passed the Ching Wong Miao (City Temple). There she would meet 
a succession of devotees passing in and out through the smoke of 
incense and flaring candles. Prominent among the many idols was 
a splendid gilt image of the Goddess of Mercy. She stood in flowing 
robes upon a ideas flower which repr esented chastity. She had nu- 
merous hands—beckoning hands, giving hands, pleading hands, 
teaching hands, and hands pointing into the heavens. Gilded filigree 
stretched out on both sides of her and framed her benign face 
Above her, painted in large characters was the legend, ‘‘ Compas- 
sionate Saviour of the World.’’ Many women were worshiping at 
her feet. Some, in earnest adoration, were upon their knees, knock- 
ing their heads the honorable three times upon the floor. Some were 
placing their lighted incense sticks before other idols they wished 
to worship. Some had brought firecrackers to set off after the ritual 
of worship, in order to wake up their god, if asleep. Still others, 
with some disease, or friend diseased, would kneel before the altar 
shaking a bamboo container of numbered sticks, When the first 
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stick fell out they would hand it to a priest standing by a table 
covered with numbered medical prescriptions. The priest would 
then match a prescription with the number on that stick. The wor- 
shiper, after throwing more cash into the temple money-chest, 
would retire to the Medicine Be to purchase the designated her bs 
for relief. 


The spirit of Eliza Moring Yates groaned within her, ‘‘Oh, when 
will the people: be found crowding ane house of the tere as a 
have thronged, this day, the temple of idols?’’ 


When she finally reached the humble home of two old ladies 
whose tightly bound feet prevented them from walking very far, 
she was welcomed with, ‘‘Again you come teach us doctrines of 
Christ. Very happy to receive you.’’ And they, with several 
younger women in the family, sat respectfully before the mission- 
ary, absorbed in her message. 


A Mr. Soong, who lived near the mission compound, grew inter- 
ested in the reports his womenfolk brought of their radiant foreign 
friend and teacher. He decided to investigate. When the doors of 
Kiaw Who Dong (Hall of Religious Instruction) were opened for 
services, this quiet, well-mannered man would at first drop down in 
a seat near the entrance, leaving before the congregation was dis- 
missed. About this time the Rebels raided Shanghai again. Yates 
had an opportunity to help the Soongs by storing their valuables 
within the mission compound. This favor gave the missionary a 
chance to make a personal appeal to the Oriental about his soul. Mr. 
Soong, thereupon, began to move up in Kiaw Who Dong until he sat 
within four seats of the pulpit. Soon he was a regular attendant at 
the services on Sunday, Tuesday, and Friday evenings, and finally 
confessed that he had found the true God. 


Another neighbor, Mr. Tsang, fell afoul a French officer and was 
thrown into prison. Yates, happening to have been an eyewitness 
of the unfortunate affair, interested himself in behalf of the victim, 
_ and rescued him from a heavy punishment and many months’ im- 
prisonment. Now Mr. Tsang also began coming to the night serv- 
ices. Mrs. Yates prevailed upon his wife and two of his tenants to 
come with him to church and to enter her classes for Bible study. 


The pioneers rejoiced greatly over the interest in the gospel 
shown by these families. ‘Their position is such as to make them 


— 
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very extensively known,’ said Yates. ‘‘When they come they will 
bring with them a long train. This to others may seem a small mat- 
ter; but to me it is a real victory.’’ * 


- On October 14, 1860, Yates had the joy of baptizing an interest- 
ing man named Wong Yih-san. He was a rice merchant and of con- 
siderable influence in the city. He had the previous year openly 
declared his faith in the Christ and asked for baptism. Because he 
was unwilling to close his shop on Sunday lest he could not support 
his family, he was not received by the church at that time. When he 
finally announced that he wanted to be a ‘‘true follower’’ and would 
desist from business on Sunday, he was admitted to the privilege 
of baptism. He directed his former customers to buy enough on 
Saturday for Sunday if they wished to eat his rice. These accepted, 
in democratic spirit, Mr. Wong’s decision to act according to his 
faith, saying, ‘‘This is truly a good and reliable man. We will not 
cease to trade with him.’’ 


When the fleets of rice boats arrived with wholesale cargoes 
from the interior, Wong was the first dealer to be visited for trust- 
worthy information about the rice market. If it happened to be Sun- 
day and the Christian’s warehouse was found closed, the importers 
willingly awaited the Monday morning opening, to get Wong’’s ver- 
sion of the current rates as well as to supply him before others 
according to his need. 


The rice merchant’s evident delight and satisfaction in having 
found a real Saviour and his faithful desire to obey his Christ 
brought from Yates the remark: ‘‘ There is a freshness about a new 
convert who has come out of heathen darkness into the light of the 
gospel that is truly cheering. We are thankful for this manifesta- 
tion of divine favor, and trust Wong’s influence for good will be 
felt far and wide.”’ 


Mrs. Yates now put her quiet strength into ae new family, and 
soon mother-in-law and wife were interested in their soul’s salva- 
tion. ‘‘Lizzie, your work among the women has succeeded beyond 
my expectations,’’ admired the missionary husband. 


The political situation in Shanghai was growing darker. The 
French and English allies had just taken Peking, and the Emperor 
had fled to some unknown quarter. The Taiping Rebels continued 
to harass the Chinese Government. The whole country was in a 
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disturbed state. Living expenses rose sharply. Fuel reached thir- 
teen cents a pound. ‘‘I think we shall find our allowance insufficient 
for a support this winter,’’? commented Yates. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Landrum Holmes and Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Hart- 
well, who had arrived in China the year before, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. T. P. Crawford, all desired to go into the interior where 
they could be ‘‘removed far from the evil influence of a port of 
trade.’’ Dr. Burton had sent his wife and three children to the 
United States and was at this time only unofficially connected with 
the Shanghai Baptist Mission. Continued lack of news from the 
ship bringing the new recruits—the Bonds and the Rohrers— 
pointed toward the dread fact, ‘‘lost at sea.’? On October 24, the 
Peking Treaty of Peace was signed between the foreign allies and 
the Imperialists, stipulating that the whole of China be opened to 
foreign intercourse. Matthew Tyson and Eliza Moring Yates 
grieved over the scattering of missionary manpower just when so 
many portals for winning the hard fight for Christ in Central China 
were opening. 


By December 18, the Holmes and the Hartwells had sailed for 
Chefoo in the northern province of Shantung to set up a new sta- 
tion as a nucleus for a North China Mission under the Southern 
Baptist Board. The Crawfords visited Soochow hoping to estab- 
lish another strong center among the Rebels gathering there from 
Nanking. Yates again unfurled his flag: ‘‘I was the first to com- 
mence operations at this Shanghai Station, and I shall be the last 
to desert it. But Shanghai should be reinforced at once.’’ 


The year 1861 dawned in a heavy snowstorm. The oldest 
Shanghaian had never seen a depth of thirty-two inches of snow. 
The natives, unaccustomed to fires in their homes, donned one cot- 
ton wadded gown upon another, remarking, ‘‘ We surely have ten- 
—coat-weather now.’’ ‘‘The ice in my waterpots (large glazed crocks, 
waist-high) is three inches thick,’’ marveled Yates. 


When the overland mail from America arrived, it brought news 
of a lamentable state of affairs at home. The pioneers shook their 
heads over the ‘‘calamitous results of the presidential elections,’’ 
when they read that Abraham Lincoln had won. Dark forebodings 
troubled their hearts as Yates surmised: ‘‘I fear the political ex- 
citement in our once happy land will cause such a crisis in money 
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matters as greatly to interfere with the foreign mission work. May 
the God of missions save our country from a factional war! View- 
ing the whole matter from this distant point, our people North and 
South seem to be mad!”’ 


From the street outside came a deep ‘‘Bong!’” struck from a 
Chinese gong (large brass disk), announcing that an idol proces- 
sion was passing. ‘‘ This is Chinese All Souls’ Day,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Yates, going to the window, ‘‘and the god of the nether world must 
be getting an airing.’’ 

Leading the festival parade were Buddhist-robed fiutists 
tweedling lustily upon reed instruments strung with imitation 
pearls. Then followed a crimson-decorated sedan chair within 
which teetered, on its wooden base, an honored image of immobile 
mien. Next a host of ragamuffins scattered ding pah (silvered 
paper currency for the dead) to retrieve the many souls detained 
in Buddhist purgatory, and to earn, thereby, a penny or two for 
themselves. Bringing up the rear came men, women, and children 
bound with paper chains, collars, and handcuffs, thus confessing 
themselves criminals. At the heels of these pseudo wretches fol- 
lowed actors in hideous caps and false faces representing the 
idol’s officers of justice. One, taller than the rest, wore a mask of 
pale complexion with bulging blue eyes and a fringe of crimson 
hair. An odd-shaped hat, three feet high, topped this repulsive 
disguise. ‘‘That’s an imp—the devil’s sheriff,’’ a bystander in- 
formed the watching missionaries. 


When the grotesque figure was about to pass the foreigners, 
lis own curiosity overcame him, and he lifted his mask the better 
to observe the ‘‘barbarians.’’ Yates caught sight of his real face, 
pitted with smallpox scars, and his scabby head utterly denuded 
of hair. In faultless Chinese, the missionary remarked: ‘‘It seems 
tu me he could dispense with that adornment. His own face would 
sufficiently indicate his office.’’ This brought a roar of laughter 
from the crowd, in which the ‘‘imp’’ himself joined as heartily as 
the rest. 


Renewed advice for retrenchment continued to come in from 
the Foreign Mission Board. The outlook for the future weighed 
heavily upon the heart of the frontier treasurer, charged with the 
upkeep of the China mission. ‘‘The political condition of our once 
clorious union is alarming,’’ he said. ‘‘And that it should necessi- 
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tate the reducing of our annual estimate by a third, together with 
inability of the Board to send out any more missionaries, con- 
founds me beyond measure. This is the most important period of 
China missions. We are called upon to retrench but to double and 
even multiply all the appliances necessary to bring the Gospel to 
bear upon the millions of this land, recently made accessible to the 
Christian missionary. Oh, the ocean of souls to: be saved!’’ he 
vearned. 


Discouraging ‘events gathered swiftly to swamp the spirits of 
the pioneers. On August 3, 1861, Dr. Burton retired to the States, 
and the death of the former co-worker,,Rev. J. L. Shuck, on 
August 10, at Barnwell, South Carolina, was announced. Grief 
struck them low when news came in that Rev. J. L. Holmes had 
been murdered in North China on October 1. He had gone with a 
colleague of the Episcopal Mission into the country to try to dis- 
suade a Rebel general from attacking Chefoo. Their bodies were 
found eight days later covered with spear wounds. After their 
interment in an English graveyard on an island in Chefoo harbor, 
Mrs. Holmes bravely asked to be allowed ‘to continue her work 
among the Chinese. ; 


Because of their close communion with their Creator, Eliza 
Moring and Matthew Tyson Yates were enabled to acknowledge, at 
the end of this troubled year, ‘‘We still believe that God intends 
through our feeble instrumentality to glorify his name among 
this people.”’ 


Sour, sweet, bitter, pungent—all must be tasted —CHINESE MAXIM. 


In 1862, while the War Between the States raged on, the cause 
of missions in China was more and more seriously affected. ‘‘I 
am now forty-three,’’ said Yates, ‘‘and would joyfully spend more 
years among this people if it is the will of my Master.’’ 


In May, an unexplained fire reduced the Sung Way Dong (Hall 
of the Sacred Assembly) to a ruined heap. Only the walls and 
tower were left standing. An entire year’s supply of Bibles and 
tracts, stored there for later distribution, went up in smoke. Eliza 
Moring’s devoted comradeship kept Yates’s thoughts away from 
the calamity in the new loss, and stirred him immediately to solic- 
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iting contributions from the local community for rebuilding the 
large chapel. The English and American businessmen, the masters 
of many seagoing vessels, and the church members themselves— 
all gave liberally. When a sum of $3,900 had been collected, Yates 
continued to plan not to touch, for this reconstruction, any funds 
from the Board. ‘‘The work will cost $4,090,’’ he reported; ‘‘and 
we still have hope of receiving additional contributions from the 
community.’’ 


In twelve months after the date of this fire, the Sung Way Dong 
was again opened for services. 


Only one note from the Foreign Mission Board nad reached 
China since the commencement of civil strife in the States. Noth- 
ing had been sent the Shanghai treasury for many months. ‘‘We 
are able to do little more than hold our own,’’ Yates confided to 
his companion. ‘‘We can do nothing in the way of publication. 
In the absence of books, I trust the Lord will bless the preached 
Word. Preaching and praying is about all we can do now. But 
thank God for this privilege!’’ 


‘‘Our personal expenses have long since been reduced to the 
lowest possible figure,’’ answered Eliza. ‘‘If the fighting in 
America should be protracted, what do you think of eee to 
the English Baptist Board for aid?”’ 


‘‘Well,’’ rejoined the big husband, ‘‘if we fail to procure a sup- 
port from America, I believe I can easily make a living here, and 
at the same time carry on our regular work.’’ 


It was not leng before Dr. Taylor’s report arrived, telling of 
lack of receipts from the churches as well as of no immediate way 
of forwarding whatever monies might be collected. The Yates 
were ready to answer. ‘‘We fully appreciate your difficulty in 
sending us funds at present. We are therefore looking about us 
for means of supporting ourselves. May the Master’s blessing 
abide with you.’’ 


The Municipal Council of the foreign settlement, upon hearing 
of Yates’ need, jumped at the chance of securing the services of 
such a well-equipped Sinologue. They promptly offered him a 
high-paying position as executive officer—Chinese interpreter and 
superintendent of Chinese taxes. Yates was humbly happy over 
this good provision. In considering the matter with his faithful 
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helpmeet, he said: ‘‘This position will enable me to acquire an un- 
bounded influence over a population of 80,000 Chinese—a field 
which, from expensiveness of such a venture, has remained wholly 
unoccupied. Since I have no longer any occasion to study the 
vernacular, or spoken language, it will not interfere with my 
labors in the city. The pay will be $3,000, more or less. Lizzie, 
this will support us as well as the mission work.”’ 


The two winners of this new blessing gave grateful thanks to 
the Heavenly Father for such generous supply for their needs. 


Dr. Burton, already in America, but with his heart still in 
China, authorized Mr. Hartwell in Tungchow to draw an aggre- 
gate of $1,728 from his bank deposits in Shanghai. He also 
arranged, through this same agency, that the Crawfords should 
have $720 to eke out whatever they might be able to make by 
teaching a large class of young Chinese businessmen. 


During all these efforts to win in the daily stand for Christ in 
China, an epidemic of Asiatic cholera in its most fatal form took 
great toll from the population of Shanghai. One rainy evening in 
September, 1862, the mission compound gateman reported that 
some poor family had left a man’s nude body upon the step outside 
Yates’s front gate, in the hope that the ‘‘rich’’ foreigner would 
provide decent burial. It was dark when the missionary went out 
to examine the corpse. He found the man had undergone the usual 
Chinese acupuncture for cholera, for he had great needle holes in 
bis neck, stomach, and tongue. These had been thus pierced to 
relax the muscles twisted into knots by this painful disease. Yates 
touched the feet—cold! He felt the hands—cold! He held a 
lighted candle to the nostrils—no apparent breath! But there was 
some warmth in the region of the victim’s heart. 


‘‘Bring some straw,’’ Yates ordered. ‘‘Lay the man on it and 
cover him with it.’’ He then poured a half teaspoonful of diluted 
Perry Davis’ Painkiller down the wretch’s throat. 


After two hours the missionary went out again and felt the 
feet once more. Still cold! The hands? Still cold! But to his 
astonishment, the warmth over the heart continued. He then had 
the man carried inside the gate, added more straw, and adminis- 
tered a double dose of the Perry Davis’ Painkiller. 
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Very early the following morning Yates found the ‘‘corpse’’ 
sitting up against the wall. The benefactor assisted the sufferer 
into the house, dressed him in an American suit of clothes, and 
eave him a mild stimulant with fluid nourishment every hour. By 
night the patient was ready to walk back to his home near-by. 


Yates, always eager to buy up every opportunity to win disci- 
ples for Christ, began to talk to the man about the Physician for 
his soul. The Oriental listened politely for a while, then shook 
his head and raised a protesting hand. ‘‘I good Buddhist,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You now given me more years to eat rice, more time to enjoy 
life. My truest thanks. From now will pray Buddha change my 
spirit at death to be your donkey for your riding through next 
world.’’ He clasped his thin, yellow hands toward his foreign 
Samaritan, bowed low and started for home. 


Upon his arrival there, the family fell back aghast to see their 
supposed dead walking alive into their midst, and—of all things— 
dressed like a foreigner! The neighborhood quickly gathered to 
hear his report and his reiterated promise to pray that Buddha 
transmigrate him into the missionary’s beast for the spirit world. 
The man was usually referred to after that as ‘‘Teacher Yates’s 
donkey.’’ Respect for the Americans was considerably enhanced by 
this episode. 


As the pioneers worked on to win their Chinese world to God, 
their hearts continued to ache over the horrors of war raging 
through their beloved Southland.. They prayed for the North 
Carolina regiments in the Confederate Army; and they sympa- 
thized passionately with their people in their superhuman efforts to 
repel the invaders of their soil. Letters from the North Carolina | 
parents then ceased to arrive. 


In the spring of 1863, Yates tried again to reach his people 
with some comforting message. To his father he wrote: ‘‘You 
have doubtless felt much anxiety on our account. For the last six 
months I have been working four hours a day as interpreter for the 
Shanghai Municipal Council. The pay is sufficient to support my 
family and my missionary work. When I saw this dark day ap- 
proaching, I purchased a piece of land where house lots were quite 
low. Within a few months the value of the land increased so much 
that I was able to rent these lots of ground for ten years, payable 
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yearly in advance, enabling me to pay for the lots out of the first 
year’s rent. This added income gives me abundant reason to be 
thankful to God for his mercy in a time when the Foreign Mission 
Board can no longer support us. .If this reaches you it will put 
your mind at rest as far as we are concerned.”’ 


It was now becoming necessary for the daughter, Annie-James, 
to have higher education than facilities at Shanghai could afford. 
They had once expected to send her to Raleigh, but schools in the 
Southland of America had already been suspended for more than 
a year. After exhaustive inquiry, Matthew Tyson and Eliza Mor- 
ing reluctantly decided to divide the family and give their daugh- 
ter two years’ schooling in Kurope. Mrs. Yates and Annie-James 
sailed for Geneva, Switzerland, on April 8, 1863. 


In July the health of both Mr. and Mrs. Crawford failed. On 
the advice of their physician, they went to Chefoo in North China. 
This left Yates alone in Shanghai, with some two or three mission- 
aries of other denominations, to preach the gospel to the 1,500,000 
souls in the great metropolis. His work for the Council required 
only his morning hours, but he so radiated his desire to win the 
lost around him that his cultured Chinese assistant in the service 
for the city became interested and soon applied for baptism. The 
erusader could now make many friends among the mandarins of 
the country. He speedily won the confidence of one native, high 
official. When some money and valuable jewels disappeared, the 
Oriental begged the missionary’s help in recovering them. 


‘‘T am not a prophet, nor a detective,’’ demurred Yates. 
b/ . 7 


‘*But you know men’s hearts,’’ persisted the mandarin. ‘‘If 
any dishonesty among my retainers, you the best to find it!’ 


lixtracting a promise from the official that the culprit, if dis- 
covered, would not be unduly punished, Yates had the servants of 
the yamen (official residence) to face him one at a time in a quiet 
room. Upon each one in turn the missionary fixed his clear, pene- 
trating eye. Fifteen retainers met that gaze without a quiver, and 
were quietly told to pass on. The sixteenth domestic entered with 
a flourish. As Yates’s eyes bored through him there was an almost 
imperceptible jerk backward. He looked down. He swallowed. 
He gulped repeatedly under that steady quiet scrutiny. Then a 
subtle bravado spread over the Oriental face as the man began to 
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assume affected attitudes. ‘‘Stop, sir,’’ commanded Yates, and 
called for the master to enter. 


‘‘his is the fellow who took your money,’’ announced the mis- 
sionary. 


‘*Ts it possible?’’ ejaculated the mandarin. ‘‘Him I most of all 
trusted !”’ | 


The servant began glibly to deny all connection with the affair. 
Yates motioned the official to leave the room. Then the American 
slowly rose, stretched to his fullest height, and took one step 
toward the culprit. ‘‘Now, sir, show me that money at once,’’ he 
commanded in a deep voice. The rogue slunk out of the room. He 
returned, pale to the gills. In his shaking hands he held out all the 
money and the jewels. 


Yates’s influence among the higher class Chinese rose as they 
had opportunity to gauge his abilities, his successes, and his de- 
votion to Jesus Christ. 


Throughout the year, and on into 1864, the missionary-magis- 
trate met all the expenses of his Shanghai field, paid the increased 
taxes on the Board’s China property, and bounded the creek in 
front of the station compound—all out of his earnings from the 
Municipal Council. By March of 1864, the health of the lone win- 
ner began to lag. He found he was unable to preach more than 
two or three times a week. ‘‘I must have a change before I am too 
far gone, ’? he thought, with his heart yearning toward his loved 
ones in Kurope. 


The civil war in China, and the cruel conflict in America had 
both interfered seriously with everything but the preaching type 
of mission work. But what should he do about leaving his little 
church for a whole year? There was Wong Ping-san, already a 
deacon, who might carry on the regular services. The Municipal 
Council, unwilling for him to resign his office, suggested that, if 
he had to leave, he furnish a substitute. Knowing that Hartwell 
in North China was hard pressed for funds, Yates prevailed upon 
him to come down to Shanghai to be his deputy in the civic corpor- 
ation, to look after the church, to meet the current expenses of 
the mission with the remuneration from the Council, and to enjoy 
the balances for family support for two years. 
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Then he notified Dr. Taylor that he was sailing on April 20, 
1864, to join his family in Geneva, Switzerland—and without ex- 
pense to the Foreign Mission Board. He included, therewith, his 
financial statement showing all mission accounts underwritten 
from personal funds, and added, ‘‘We can live. Let the war of 
independence go on. While our dear brothers are shedding their 
blood and making untold sacrifices in defense of our common 
country, we who are abroad should do what we can to lighten their 
burdens. To begin—I wish to make an annual contribution to the 
treasury of the Foreign Mission Board of the full amount of my 
salary dating from last July, 1863. I do hereby for myself and 
family renounce all claim upon the Board for any remuneration 
for services rendered as a missionary of the Board, this renun- 
ciation to remain in force as long as my real estate yields a suffi- 
cient income for our support. ...I have one other proposition to 
make: if the Board will send me a colleague to arrive in Shanghai 
about November of next year, I will guarantee, either by my own 
labor or otherwise, to support him and his wife until such time as 
the Board can find it convenient to refund it to me.’’ 


Yates closed his journal by reporting six additions to the 
church—three by baptism, and three by letter from Ningpo. Then 
he was:off to Switzerland. | 

Three months later the Vaiping Rebels in Nanking capitulated 
to the Imperialists of the Chinese Government. Thus was finally 
quelled, but with foreign aid, a rebellion which at the outset prom- 
ised so much for Christianity and the friendly intercourse of 
western nations with the Chinese people. 

Yates found his daughter and wife in Geneva speaking fluent 
French. Not to be outdone, he immediately set about studying it 
himself, and eventually chalked it up as the fourth language in 
which he was able to converse. Later he toured to England. On his 
way back through Paris he came upon his old friend, Dr. T. EB. Skin- 
ner, also on a vacation in Hurope. These two cronies worshiped to- 
gether in Old World churches, and exchanged ideas on the famous 
places they visited. Back in Geneva, news of the downfall of the 
Southern States in America cast the little band of North Carolin- 
ians into deep sorrow. ‘‘Truly this is an inscrutable Providence,”’ 
mourned Yates. ‘‘All is lost except our honor. I cannot realize 
the situation.’’ 
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No tidings had come from Yates’s relatives in the army—three 
brothers, four brothers-in-law, and six nephews—but his heart 
ached for his aged parents in North Carolina. He knew they must 
be suffering great losses. ‘Unable to help them in any other way, 
he forwarded them from Geneva a draft for $250. 


Annie-James was now seventeen years old. She had developed 
into a gracious mannered young woman in whom all the fineness | 
of the ancient Chinese civilization, the American inheritance 
through her parents, and the two years’ polish of Huropean cul- 
ture had combined to make a rounded personality. Matthew Tyson 
and Eliza Moring felt much revived by their change of scene. They 
had had a rest, such as a missionary who returns to his native land 
rarely enjoys. On September 19, 1865, they set sail again via the 
Mediterranean Sea, then by rail from Alexandria over Kgypt and 
the Isthmus to Suez, on by the Red Sea with the thermometer at 
135 degrees, through the Indian Ocean, and around Singapore to 
China—now their ‘‘home.”’ 


Upon their arrival in Shanghai, November 6, 1865, they found 
that their real estate had depreciated in value. The largest com- 
mercial firms were failing. Business was flat. The office of Inter- 
preter at the Municipal Council had been discontinued. Employ- 
ment of English-speaking Chinese on a smaller salary for the same 
work was being tried. From the reports in the English and New 
‘York papers, Yates was not encouraged to hope that the Foreign 
Mission Board would immediately be able to resume the support 
of its missions abroad. ‘‘I do not know what we shall do,’’ said he, 
‘‘to procure the necessary funds for continuing our work. But I 
have, however, long since committed my way unto the Lord. I 
doubt not that some means will present itself by which we shall be 
enabled to continue our labors among the heathen.”’ 


The little church at Shanghai was in a healthy state. Wong Ping- 
san was giving his whole time to preaching. The native member- 
ship was paying for one-half of his salary as evangelist. Just about 
this time Dr. G. W. Burton, through an order to his Shanghai bank, 
sent back another order for a large contribution to the support of 
his North China colleagues. After mutual arrangements about 
finances, the Hartwells returned to their station at Tungchow, in 
Shantung. 
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REV. WONG PING-SAN DEACON WONG YIH-SAN 


The noble examples of the gifts of Dr. Burton, and the ‘‘tent- 
making’’ of the missionaries themselves had stirred the denomina- 
tion at large. Funds began to trickle into the Foreign Mission 
Board treasury, so that after January 1, 1866, Yates was enabled 
to resume paying salaries from the Shanghai treasury. 


Would you have a steady avm, bore through the mountains to the fountains 
of the sea.—CHINESE PROVERB. 


The two pioneers were much encouraged over the few real be- 
lievers in the Shanghai church. The group seemed to have grown 
in grace, and were very active in the weekly native prayer meeting. 
The little home chapel, Kiaw Who Dong, was full three times a 
week. It was an enheartening sight to see the rice merchant, Wong 
Yih-san, heading the procession of his father and mother, his wife 
and children, and his’ brother and family as they came in to the 
Sunday services. The respected dealer had recently financed the 
plastering of the wall around the chapel and had made other re- 
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pairs inside the building. ‘‘Wong Yih-san is by far the brightest 
Chinese Christian I have seen,’’ rejoiced Yates. 


In May, 1866, the rice merchant volunteered to accompany the 
missionary to a country station five miles away, where the church 
member, Sister Ling, was trying to hghten a dark place. The day 
was warm. Fearing Mr. Yates would be fatigued, Mr. Wong hired 
a wheelbarrow to convey them there and back. The husky young 
barrowman threw a stout-woven cotton strap over his bare shoul- 
ders and attached the two ends to the barrow handles, to help 
himself balance, guide, and propel the springless vehicle. The two 
missioners had to place themselves at the same moment on a nine- 
inch seat, one at each side of the three-foot-high central wheel, and 
cling to the framework built over that wheel for the protection of 
those riding. One foot of each passenger was propped on the 
wooden bar nailed across the front of the conveyance. The other 
rested in an underswung rope which served as a stirrup. As the 
barrowman started off, the ungreased wooden wheel intoned a 
persistent, undulating squeal. This announced the oncoming of the 
vehicle, and saved the barrowman’s breath as he pushed his one- 
wheeler over the narrow paths at the rate of about four miles an 
hour. 


Sister Ling refreshed the evangelists with a cup of hot, green 
tea before she led them out to the hall where she had gathered a 
large crowd to hear them preach. At the close, the listeners bowed 
their thanks and insisted that these brothers in Christ come again 
soon. Upon getting back to Shanghai Yates went immediately to 
the six o’clock weekly English service. At eight-thirty Wong Yih- 
san was on hand once more to help with the audience who came 
into the Kiaw Who Dong at the ringing of the evening bell. After 
the service, Yates laid his full day at the feet of his Master and 
retired to rest somewhat fatigued, of course, but with a peace of 
mind which neither the man of the world, nor the laggard 1D 
Christ’s vineyard could know. 


By this last of the year 1866, both the North and Central China 
missionaries had been reduced to perplexing financial straits. The 
trickle of funds from Richmond for salaries had ceased in July. 
Real estate was now worth nothing. The Hartwells were facing 
the necessity of leaving Tungchow again in order to find some way 
of supporting themselves. Mr. and Mrs. Yates had not received 
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from the Board one cent for salary between July 1, 1863 and Janu- 
ary, 1866. Matthew Yates had, instead, borne ‘‘through the tra- 
vails of his own labor’’ all the mission expenses—repairs, sexton’s 
and teachers’ wages, incidentals, and government and municipal 
taxes. He had educated his daughter. and taken a trip for his 
health—both at his own expense. Now he was once more financially 
-spent, and faced with having to mortgage the mission ees 
unless finances were soon sent; in from the Board. 


Annie-James joined her parents as they knelt to’lay their ex- 
tremity before their Heavenly Father. Arising, Yates said, ‘‘The 
mission must go forward.’’ 


He went out and organized a class among the English in the 
community for teaching them the Chinese language three nights 
a week. This venture met with such success that Yates again took 
heart and wrote Dr. Taylor: ‘‘I hope you will not be discouraged. 
Why, my dear Brother, if you were to abandon this station and 
try to recall me, I should disobey orders. I would organize and 
carry on the work singlehanded, till relieved by death!”’ 


The beginning of 1867 brought from Richmond, a letter of credit 
for limited funds. It relieved somewhat the financial strain under 
which the pioneers were struggling. By renting the spare mis- 
sion house for fifty dollars a month, they were enabled to meet the 
most urgent demands in station expenses. Wong Ping-san’s ex- 
pository evangelism bore fruit in several additions to the Shanghai 
Baptist Church. When summer came, Wong Ping-san, their first 
deacon, was ordained as the first native pastor. Thereby began, 
among the Chinese Baptists, a definite advance toward winning the 
battle for Christ amid their own people. 


It was during this year, too, that Yates thought much of how his 
pedobaptist friends were planning for Japan. What was there to 
hinder Baptists from doing their part? ‘‘Prepare to occupy Ja- 
pan,’’ wrote the pioneer to Richmond. ‘‘That empire will, I think, 
soon be opened to the Christian missionary, and we should be 
ready to enter it with others.”’ 


The hot season passed well for the Yates trio, and Matthew 
Tyson was proud to report that his weight had reached 205 pounds. 
The autumn days bore deep joy to the hearts of the devoted mis- 
sionary parents, when Annie-James was baptized in Shanghai 
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Baptist Church on October 6, 1867, with four other converts. Here 
was won in early womanhood a loyal collaborator who, year by 
year, proved herself to be a true lover of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
later a munificent giver to his cause. 


Yates continued at his missionary duties during the day and, 
to eke out the shortage in the support the Board was able to send, 
he taught the Englishmen every evening. The long hours weighed 
heavily upon him. ‘‘But I am willing to spend and be spent in the 
service of the Lord,’’ he said. 


One Sunday morning, Yates preached from John 16:22: ‘‘ And 
your joy no man taketh from you.’’ His remarks were addressed 
to the church members, mainly to strengthen and encourage the 
newly baptized converts. Soon after he had returned home from 
the church, a stranger knocked at his study door. 


““Seen Saang’’ (Teacher), bowed the visitor, ‘‘I this morning 
at your church, listened you preach. Your doctrine brings hope 
to the mind. I want become Christian.’’ 


Yates acknowledged the greeting, and elicited that the man was 
a Mr. Ting. Then he asked, ‘‘Have you ever prayed?”’ 


‘“T know only ‘Ya Soo Jieur Jieur ngoo’’’ (Jesus save me), 
answered the Chinese gentleman. 


Yates placed his hand on the man’s shoulder. ‘‘If you will kneel 
here, I will pray with you,’’ he offered. 


The missionary himself knelt not far away. Then Mr. Ting arose 
from the spot in which he had been placed, dropped down again 
by the side of Yates, placed his head on Yates’s shoulder, and began » 
to repeat after the missionary every word of the prayer. The pio- 
neer then led him into a most solemn confession of his sins, begged 
for aid to abandon idolatry and all superstitions, and for strength 
to trust alone in the merits of Jesus, the only Saviour. 


Mr. Ting earnestly repeated all without the loss of one word. 


‘“The Holy Spirit was in our midst,’’? Yates reported of the 
visitor and his call. ‘‘May this interview be blest to the salvation 
of Ting Seen Saang.’’ 


In November, 1867, word came that the aged father, William 
Yates, had died the previous year and that twelve months later 
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the beloved mother, Delilah Booth, was gone. ‘‘Our dear parents 
are now at rest in heaven,’’ softly spoke the second son. ‘‘We 
should be thankful that they have been taken to their rest.’’ While 
tears rose to his eyes, precious memories and a rededication of his 
life as a soldier of the cross flooded his heart. The ‘‘shining shore’’ 
suddenly seemed nearer than ever before. 


As 1868 started off another calendar, Yates discovered that he 
was the oldest missionary in all the denominations working in 
Shanghai. Sickness, death, and financial stringency had taken their 
toll among the ranks of winners for Christ. ‘‘I am still doing what 
I can at this forsaken station,’’ he said. ‘‘Our religion is attracting 
the attention of literati and officials. My church is growing in 
knowledge, and, in some cases, greatly in efficiency. Never have I 
felt more certain of the ultimate triumph of the gospel in China.’’ 


Yates now had a new opportunity to replenish his meager finan- 
cial resources. The American Consul General requested the Sino- 
logue to accompany him as interpreter on a long trip into the 
interior to visit a high Chinese official. The journey took them 
through cities large and small. Yates was impressed anew at how 
the whole region was open to the Christian missionary, and yet had 
not been occupied. ‘‘Oh, that we had the men and the means to 
preach the gospel of Christ to these millions who are dwelling in 
the region and shadow of death!’’ he sighed. 


While he was away, fruits of Eliza’s steady witness among 
women and children ripened in unexpected places. In April, one 
of the older Chinese women church members, who had suffered 
with ‘‘lingering consumption,’’ faced the passing into the glory 
land with, ‘‘I see shining pathway ahead. I now about to enter.’’ 

Those standing around her were deeply impressed with how 
Christianity seemed to take all the struggle out of dying. 


In July, a Chinese widow, who had worked in Mrs. Yates’s home 
seventeen years before, made testimony of her conversion from 
idol worship and requested baptism. When she was received and 
immersed, her sons, just approaching manhood, said, ‘‘ We, too, 
must follow our mother.’’ Eliza, remembering her strenuous ef- 
forts to teach this woman about Christ, now knew that here was 
‘‘bread upon the waters.’’ 
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- Both the pioneers were realizing that the power of the gospel 
of Christ was indeed making itself felt. The thinking people were 
not slow to see, however, that it aimed at an entire subversion of 
their ancient systems. One man, after listening to Yates preach 
from Acts 26:28, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,’’ 
went out and remarked to his companion, ‘‘We Chinese worship- 
ing idols all false. I think to throw mine away.”’ 


‘‘Ooah!’’ ejaculated the other. ‘‘ You going crazy, too?’’ 


Opponents to Christianity would often manifest their contempt 
by entering the Sung Way Dong, sitting for a few minutes, wait- 
ing until the service was in full procedure, then rising, and 
beckoning one or two friends across the hall. Together these 
would start a swaggering tramp down the aisle and burst into a 
loud laugh at the outer door. This would usually be the signal for 
others, not particularly interested, to leave the building. Yates dis- 
covered that the best way to forestall a general exodus would be 
to remark, ‘‘It’s a pity that all parents do not teach their children 
eood manners.’’ This appeal to pride of ancestry usually caused 
those present to sit quietly to the close of the service. Thus the 
winners for Christ gleaned both the ‘‘sweet’’ and the ‘‘bitter’’ as_ - 
they upheld him. 


Yates never forgot the need to keep agitating the subject of 
foreign missions among his North Carolina Baptists. At one 
weekly writing period, he listed what he thought fundamental for 
an aggressive church: 

1. A converted, evangelical membership. 

2. The convert should become the disciple of 
Jesus Christ, not the disciple of the pas- 
tor, or missionary. 

3d. As a disciple of Jesus Christ, one should 
become thoroughly acquainted with his 
teaching, and memorize precious and prac- 
tical portions of the New Testament. 

4. A convert should be taught personal re- 
sponsibility to God and a duty to exert 
personal influence for what he professes. 


Continuing, he asked: ‘‘ Brethren, are you doing all you can for 
foreign missions? Are we not missionary Baptists? Have you any 
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system? How may churches will lead in forming missionary clubs 
within their congregation?’’ Then he submitted a suggested draft 
for a constitution and by-laws. He pleaded again for recruits, 
‘‘Missions cannot be supported in heathen lands without men and 
means.’’ 


He cannot see the river at all, his heart is so set on leaping the dragon 
gate.—CHINESE PROVERB. 


During the year of 1868 the Foreign Mission Board had been 
able to send only one-half the amount required by the China 
Mission for salaries and upkeep of mission property. Correspond- 
ing Secretary Taylor had striven desperately to co-operate with 
his emissaries on the distant field, but the body of the devoted 
secretary was failing under the strain of his long and arduous 
efforts to keep before the churches the Lord’s last commission. 


In April, 1869, Yates considered leaving his family in order to 
make a hurried visit to the United States in the hope of reviving 
the missionary spirit in the churches. When he realized that there 
was no way to meet the expense of such a trip, he acceded to Dr. 
Taylor’s repeated request for a picture, saying, ‘‘As I cannot go 
myself, I send my photograph to make a silent appeal for the 
life of this mission. ”’ 


Soon there was published in the Biblical Recorder, the Reli- 
gious Herald, and other state religious organs the following an- 
nouncement : 


‘‘Send twenty-five cents to this office and receive a photograph 
of our North Carolina missionary in China. Every cent of the 
money received for PROV eraD RS will be sent to Rev. J. B. Taylor 
to aid the Shanghai Mission.’ 


At the end of one day in May, Mrs. Yates came in from her 
neighborhood visiting in Shanghai, saying: ‘‘I think I have a new 
candidate ready for baptism. She is seventy-nine years old, and 
the mother of two of our church members. She has been a sort of 
paralytic for many years, often unable to walk. Her daughters 
who attend my school have been telling her what they have learned 
about Jesus.’’ 
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The old lady had been impressed with the story of how Jesus 
had healed the paralytic. She decided to put her trust in that 
Jesus to get that same strength. This resolve inspired such a 
cheerful hope in the imprisoned soul that it reacted upon her con- 
stitution. It was not long before the aged woman began to walk 
more easily, and then to praise God. 


When Yates received her into the baptistry, he encouraged her 
by saying: ‘‘Don’t be afraid of the cold water, aged Sister. Put 
your trust in Christ.’’ 


She placed her wrinkled hands together as Yates led her to the 
center of the pool. ‘‘I not fear cold water,’’ she replied. ‘‘I 
understand I now doing what.’’ The light in her face proved that 
she had been set free from her thraldom of supersition and igno- 
rance. The following week her granddaughter also was baptized. 


More and more interested women were entering Eliza Moring’s 
classes. Some hesitated to come out publicly for Christ, for it 
cost Chinese women real courage to become Christians in the face 
of opposition from family and friends. Others knocked trustfully 
at the door of mercy. . ; 


‘<The Lord is evidently in our midst to bless,’’ said Yates, as 
he preached and worked with his soul on fire. He began to touch 
and win people as never before. One day he asked Rev. Wong 
Ping-san for an explanation on the apparent change of feeling 
toward the gospel. Wong smiled and gently answered: ‘‘ Your 
preaching now entering men’s hearts. Formerly go in one ear, go 
out one ear. You now preaching much better than before.’’ 


Across the sea in Wake Forest College, North Carolina, Presi- . 
dent Wingate made an announcement on Commencement Day, 
June 8, 1869. ‘‘With the consent of my respected colleagues of 
the faculty, and with the approval of the Board of Trustees, I 
herewith recommend the following named gentleman as worthy of 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity—Rev. Matthew Tyson Yates of 
Shanghai, China.’’ 


Within thirty-six years this degree had been bestowed upon 
only six ministers; but Yates seemed to lose sight of this honor 
paid him by his Alma Mater. He was leaping the ‘‘dragon gate”’ 
of China. His heart was nigh to bursting with joy. Over and 
over again he said to himself: ‘‘After twenty-one years I have 
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touched the Chinese heart. The Lord be praised, for his merey 
endureth forever.”’ 


In the midst of this high rejoicing the big missionary was laid 
low. In July, 1869, he was attacked severely by bronchitis. His 
voice died away like a fading siren. Constant preaching had over- 
strained his vocal chords which had given away once before in his 
college days. The Shanghai doctors ordered a change to a drier 
climate. 


‘‘T leave this evening for Chefoo. The Lord’s will be done,’’ 
wheezed the suffering man. He turned away to hide the pain which 
the effort, both to speak and to give up, was costing him. 


‘“Lizzie,’’ he rasped, ‘‘Brother Ping-san. ... must do all the 
preaching now. ...I leave you....in charge.... of the work.”’ 


CHAPTER VII 


PROSTRATION AND POWER 


(Autumn 1869 to 1877) 


A person with ability will display it in any office, high or low. 
—CHINESE Maxim. | 


The splendid Eliza Moring Yates quietly: stepped into the 
breach left by her husband’s enforced absence. She and Annie- 
James regimented household duties so as to be ready for the wom- 
en church members who came to the home for Bible teaching every 
morning between nine and eleven-thirty. She organized her school- 
work so that, with her Christian Chinese woman teacher in daily 
charge, she need visit that center only every few days. She spent 
her afternoons in seeking unconverted women, besides meeting 
her husband’s Bible classes, and planning the church program 
with Rev. Wong Ping-san. Her evenings she divided between 
companionship with her young daughter, now twenty years old, 
and the checking of mission accounts, or keeping up with the home- 
land correspondence. 


Rev. Wong Ping-san was by now well acquainted with the 
Scriptures. Both in doctrine and in practice he was remarkably 
correct. ‘‘He seems thoroughly imbued with the Holy Spirit,’’ 
thought Eliza, ‘‘and I feel he will do faithful work in the church 
and chapel.’’ 


From northern Chefoo, Yates went farther north into Man- 
churia (now Manchukuo). There he enjoyed six weeks of sweet 
rest in a bracing climate. His bronchial affection improved. ‘‘1 
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am as strong and elastic in body and mind as I was twenty years 
ago,’’ he congratulated himself on returning to Shanghai late in 
September, 1869. 


But when he sat down with his brother Ping-san for a pro- . 
longed conversation, or tried as much as half an hour of public 
speaking, he fell into distressing fits of coughing followed by a 
new loss of voice. ‘‘ You are suffering from a complete prostration 
of the vocal organs, the result of long overuse,’’ said the doctor. 
‘*You must absolutely abstain from speaking for at least one year. 
What you need is not medicine, but rest.’’ 


Pastor Wong shook his head over his American friend’s condi- 
tion, and sadly quoted the Chinese classic, ‘‘Hasy to pour out 
water, but difficult to gather it up.”’ 


With a heavy heart and a voiceless throat, Yates prepared to 
leave his work again, and spend the winter 1869-70 back in Man- 
churia, where no one knew him. 


By March, 1870, he became able to converse to a limited extent 
in his natural voice. This betterment headed him back to Shang- 
hai once more, there to find the mission in fine condition. Pastor 
Wong had baptized two new converts and was teaching several 
inquirers. The finances under Kliza’s able superintendence were 
clearing out of debt, and the church membership working toward 
self-support. To Yates’s admiring eyes and heart she seemed such 
a little person to have accomplished so much. But when, to check 
his improvement, he measured himself, he discovered that it was 
not she who was so diminutive, but he who had grown taller. ‘‘I 
am now 6 feet 2% inches in height,’’ he marveled. ‘‘I am fifty-one 
years old, and my doctor says I am good for thirty years more.”’ 

‘“But Math,’’ Eliza reminded him, ‘‘the doctor also advises 
that you go now to America for a year, in order not to strain that 
natural tone you have regained. We can manage here.’’ | 

‘¢What right,’’ he objected, ‘‘has a doctor to tell me to leave my 
family for a year or more? If I find I can rest here, I think I shall 
not leave.’’ | 

The Chinese Christians, while woefully distressed over his lack 
of voice, were happy over every day he stayed on with them. ‘‘ He is 
now in fifth decade,’’ they argued. ‘‘This is ‘error-knowing period.’ 
We need him as little children need father.’’ 
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Two or three trials, however, showed him that his voice could 
not stand a strain of even thirty minutes. After much prayer and 
mature deliberation with Eliza, he consented in May to take the 
Pacific mail steamer to America. At his farewell Sunday sermon, 
his voice broke again to a whisper. He came down out of the pulpit 
insisting that he could carry through the program of baptizing the — 
last three converts. Then the church members gathered about him, 
bowing their respectful adieus, while reaching out to touch him ten- 
derly, as he, with scarcely audible voice, bade each one good-by. 


A Shanghai paper, The News Letter, noted his departure with 
well-deserved compliment: ‘‘We need hardly mention the claims 
that Dr. Yates has upon the affections of the many who have sought 
his aid and advice, for with his perfect knowledge of the Chinese 
language he has given invaluable assistance to others besides Chi- 
nese. As a preacher, Dr. Yates has been most devoted and pains- 
taking, winning golden opinions from all who have been connected 
with him.’’ 


By June 14, 1870, the afflicted missionary landed in San F'ran- 
cisco, joined a party in a trip of two weeks to the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, delighting in the scenery and the big trees. ‘‘This 
mountain air is having a most charming effect on my voice,’’ he 
wrote back to his beloved, standing by in China. 


One day, one of Annie-James’s Chinese friends insisted that she 
and her mother should come to the wedding of a younger son in 
their clan. Since Mrs. Yates had been trying to get this heathen 
family interested in Christianity, the two decided to attend the fes- 
tivities. Mrs. Yates hoped this might yield further opportunities 
for speaking to them about Jesus. 


The prospective bride and groom had been engaged in childhood 
by their parents. The marriage brokers—a middle-man for the 
boy and a middle-woman for the girl—had exchanged, for their 
respective sides, the young people’s keng teh (birthday record 
ecards) to prove that both were born under the same stellar signs. 
A soothsayer had settled the wedding day. There had not been any 
courting. As the pair had grown older and neared the ‘‘auspicious 
date,’’ they had not even spoken to each other. 


When the two American women reached the mandarin gate, a 
trumpeter announced their arrival. The Big Mother hastened to 
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the edge of the dais in the ancestral hall to greet them. ‘‘Our band 
of musicians went early this morning to home of new daughter to 
escort her in ‘flower chair’ to this roof,’’ the Oriental hostess ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Here pepper pods sent in by her father. But we know she 
was fine character despite apologetic suggestion that she is fire- 
brand. She coming soon.”’ 


The bride finally appeared amid a great fanfare of firecrackers, 

her chair having been dodged around several street corners to avoid 
the evil spirits. She was dressed in red satin, richly embroidered. 
She wore a large pearl-covered hat from which hung a wide length 
of brocaded red silk. This so completely covered her face that she 
could not see, nor be seen. She was drawn from the sedan chair, as- 
sisted to leap through a flame, to cut off further lurking ghosts, and 
guided into the house by the mistress of ceremonies—a middle-aged 
woman who had borne many sons. She was halted at a tea table on 
the other side of which stood the awaiting groom. He was attired 
in a long wine-colored silk gown with a black satin, formal topcoat. 
Around his neck hung a who sun ging (body-protecting mirror) to 
charm away malignant spirits. The attendant then offered a cup of 
tea from which both pretended to drink, and a sweet cake which 
each pretended to share. Then the long sleeves of the two young 
people were tied together with a red cord, and they were pushed 
along to the household shrines, where, with the regulation three 
bows, they worshiped heaven, earth, the gods, and their ancestors. 
The family, from the oldest down, seated themselves on a platform 
while the new couple paid their thrice-bowed respects to each in 
turn. The pair were finally escorted to the bridal chamber, step- 
ping over the bag of rice laid athwart the doorsill to wish them 
prosperity and posterity. 
When the bride had been seated on the edge of the bridal bed, 
the groom left her that he might spend the rest of the evening and 
night regaling the gathered guests. The much enswathed youngest 
wife continued to sit patiently just where she had been left. The 
mistress of ceremonies approached the American ladies: ‘‘ Now is 
time when all look at new mistress. Would honorable foreigners like 
to see her?’’ 

She led the way, and lifted the heavy red silk veil. The young 
woman’s eyes were lowered according to the correct etiquette for 
brides, and the lids were swollen from crying over leaving her early 
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home. Her face had been properly shaven, and her fingernails per- 
manently stained crimson with the pulp of red balsam flowers. 
Annie-James spoke to the young creature, but there was no re- 
sponse. It was quite improper for a bride to show any expression 
on her face, or any recognition of being addressed. Both men and 
women were allowed to lift the heavy veil, and to make remarks on 
her beauty or idiosyncracies, but she must absolutely resist any 
desire to smile or reply, lest she bring discredit upon her own par- 
ents. 


Annie-James bent lower and whispered into her ear an invita- 
tion to come to the foreign house just as soon as all ceremonial 
duties had been accomplished. Mrs. Yates laid a warm hand on the 
dainty one of olive skin, and cordially urged her acceptance. There 
was no acknowledgment of either overture by even so much as a 
» ‘flicker of the downcast eyes. 


The American mother and daughter were then taken into the 
hall where the wedding feast was spread. They were given the 
seats of honor at the women’s table. Annie-James, in her childhood- 
learned Chinese, conversed easily with the Oriental ladies, while 
Mrs. Yates watched for opportunities to attract the genteel ones to 
her Christ. 


When Matthew Tyson Yates had traveled from California to 
New York in his project of ‘‘rusticating’’ to regain his voice, he had 
word that his ‘‘Lizzie’’ had suffered a severe attack of illness from 
June 22 to July 8. ‘‘I am better now,’’ she bravely wrote. ‘‘If the 
- kind messages the church members here are sending you were ears 
of corn, there would be enough to freight the entire ship. One old 
sister says, ‘Tell the people in America we appreciate the liberty of 
the gospel.’ An interested man says, ‘Can’t you build this church 
house bigger? I want get in too’.’’ 


This stirred a heartache in Matthew Tyson to get back to China 
and his work. T’o all invitations to prolong his sojourn in America, 


he answered, ‘‘I shall not stay long at any place. My home is in 
China.’’ ' 


He lingered only a short while with his good friend, Dr. Skinner, 
in Nashville, Tennessee. He wrote many letters to the Biblical Re- 
corder and to the Board urging the need for a larger chapel. In No- 
vember, 1870, he reluctantly attended the fortieth session of the 
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North Carolina Baptist State Convention at Raleigh. His voice 
was barely audible to his audience of one thousand persons, as he 
told them of the revived spirit in their China church, of Mrs. Yates’s 
messages from the native members, of how for eight years he had 
not paid out a dollar which he had not provided himself, because the 
money from America always came too late, and of how he had 
looked in vain for reinforcements.to occupy the towns as they were 
opened. He stretched out his hand toward the congregation, say- 
ing: ‘‘T am going down again. I ask you to hold the rope again. J 
am your messenger. The work is no longer an experiment. We 
have a foundation. I take the ship as you take the cars. I thank 
you for your love, for your kindness.”’ 


Many in the great throng wept as they crowded up to shake 
that outstretched hand and were scarcely able to sing the closing 
‘hymn, ‘‘Blest Be the Tie That Binds.’’ Several collections were © 
taken for the larger chapel in Shanghai. 


Suddenly news came through of the Tientsin Massacre in north- 
ern China. 


Dr. Yates wrote immediately to Dr. Tupper, ‘‘I must go even if I 
have to fight my way home. I will stop one day at Washington to 
see the President in regard to our troubles in China.”’ 


To Dr. Skinner, who had also attended the Convention, he en- 
trusted his part of the proceeds of his father’s estate, saying: 
‘‘Please return this for me to my kindred. I can take nothing from 
those whose means of living were so much reduced during the last | 
relentless war.’’ Yates pulled another envelope from his pocket, 
‘“‘This is my subscription to the North Carolina State Mission 
‘Board,’? | 


‘But,’’ demurred Dr. Skinner, ‘‘your salary is small. You are 
not able to send so much.’’ 


Yates dismissed the objection with a wave of his hand and an- 
swered, ‘‘I must help Brother Hufham in the beginning of his 
work,’’ (Dr. J. D. Hufham had been appointed that day as corres- 
ponding secretary of the Mission Board of the State Convention). 


As Yates set sail from San Francisco, December 31, 1870, he 
wrote back to Dr. Tupper: ‘‘I regret the necessity of returning so 
soon. I may not be permitted to preach often on account of my 
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voice. If not, I can stand by to support my native pastor and pray 
for God’s presence and blessing. F‘arewell—a long farewell.’’ 


The carrying shaft curves upward, the pleugh shaft curves downward 
—each has its own curve.—CHINESE MAXIM. 


Yates was delighted with the new steamship Japan which car- 
ried him across the Pacific, this time, to family and field. There was 
fine weather, a quiet sea, and every comfort of a first-class hotel, all 
combining to resuscitate that jaded, strained voice. After five weeks 
en route, he reached Shanghai, February 5, 1871. 


It was Sunday morning. A young Mr. Seaman had a carriage 
ready to hasten Mrs. Yates and Annie-James from the morning 
church service to meet the steamer about noon. It was docking as 
they drove up to the wharf. They spotted the wayfarer towering 
above the other passengers at the deck’s rail. A delighted weleome 
waved up to him, enveloped him, and carried him back home. 


‘*My flying visit seems hike a dream,’’ he commented sitting once 
more beside his beloved Lizzie. But one reminder of his trip swayed 
unpleasantly over his consciousness. He had not been seasick while 
at sea. Now, however, the street, the house, and all the furniture in 
the house seemed to roll and pitch as the boat did over the waves. 
This afterimage of his trip hung over him for days. 


Mrs. Yates’s reports of the work left in her care were more 
heartening to him. ‘‘ Despite the check we have had in the Tientsin 
Massacre, the church members have been stedfast,’’ she said. ‘Our 
congregations are rallying somewhat after the fright. And Pastor 
Wong has recently baptized another two disciples.’’ 

‘Tn our mission finances,’’ she continued, ‘‘I have managed just 
to scrape through. Our young friend, Mr. Seaman, arranged that 
his business house of Messrs. Olyphant and Company supply us 
funds for urgent matters until the Foreign Mission Board could re- 
plenish this treasury. ’’ 


Among the natives, her unvarying insistence on self-support 
was making its impression. Definite Sundays had been appointed 
for collecting the monthly contributions. On the first occasion after 
Yates’ return, one dear old sister of seventy-two years, and poor, 
hobbled on her bound feet up to the table below the pulpit and de- 
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posited her offering. It was seventy cash (about seven U.S. cents). 
Then she turned and said in a low tone to Dr. Yates: ‘‘Today have 
company. Cannot attend church. But gift to God cannot miss.’’ She 
then deliberately tottered out of the church and went home seem- 
ingly satisfied that she would be blessed through her contribution. 


Other incidents bespoke the high standard of Eliza Moring 
Yates’s recent training. One alert woman church member, when 
asked for her opinion of a man clamoring to join the church, 
bravely said: ‘‘I fear his heart not within Christ? s work. We need- 
ing members, who, when asked if disciples of Jesus, will face death 
a answering yes. Other kind cannot help our church, > “When 
Yates mentioned that he had already heard about her own witness- 
ing among the people, she quietly answered: ‘‘Wish could give 
whole day preaching Jesus to neighbor, but poor. Must somehow 
feed large family.’’ 


‘*T will help you,’’ volunteered Yates, ‘‘for I want someone to go 
around and talk to the women.”’ 


‘Wages don’t want,’’ she protested. ‘‘If take money from for- 
eign pastor for pr oe others say I preach only for pay—only 
interested in Jesus’ doctrine for personal benefit.’’ 


Yates was touched. ‘‘ You go on and preach as you ean,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘I will give you something now and then to defray the cost 
of sedan chair-bearers to bring your old mother to church.’’ 


‘‘Lizzie,’’ he said later, ‘‘your good sowing is bringing forth 
good fruit fo the honor ita glory of God. I consider that a good 
foundation has been laid.’’ 


Matthew Tyson Yates now again tried to preach even though 
his voice was not as strong as if had been recently in the States. 
One Sunday morning in April, he chose for his text: ‘‘ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?’’ An aged and very deaf woman, who had 
accepted Jesus as Saviour under Mrs. Yates’s individual teaching, 
was in her usual place at church. She faithfully attended all services 
even though she heard little of the pulpit preaching. On this day, 
however, as always when Yates preached, that voice reached her. 
She nodded approval as the missionary developed his sermon. 
‘‘That’s true!’’ she would exclaim every now and then, or, ‘‘ Just 
so, just so!’’ As Yates closed his discourse, his voice failed en- 
tirely. Alarming symptoms of a partial paralysis gripped his right. 
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hand. The attending doctor warned, ‘‘ You will have total paralysis 
of the vocal cords unless you cease this straining of yourthroat.’’ 


Annie-James offered her anxious explanation: ‘‘I am sure 
H'ather has worn out his voice on our old deaf sister. He always 
watches her face, and pitches his voice accordingly. He’s conse- 
quently strained it trying to be sure that she hears.”’ 


After the sympathetic danger signals in his hand subsided and 
some strength of voice returned, Yates resolved not to attempt pub- 
lic preaching again. He discovered he could speak in a conversa- 
tional tone without apparent injury to his voice. HEnsuing Sunday 
mornings found him contributing his missionary service at the con- 
clusion of Pastor Wong’s sermon by seating himself below the pul- 
pit with Matthew’s Gospel in hand, and passing a copy to each 
chureh member. For half an hour he explained selected passages 
in a free and easy style. The listeners were delighted, claiming they 
had a clearer idea of the gospel through this simple exegesis than 
from the more formal sermons. 


“The whole church seems thoroughly aroused,’’? commented 
Kliza. ‘‘ Your affliction calls loudly to them to engage personally in 
teaching other people the way of salvation. My day school teacher, 
Zee Tay-san, speaks often of wishing to leave his present work of 
tutoring children, to give his whole time to preaching the gospel.”’ 


‘“‘He is a young man of great promise,’’ acknowledged the 
stricken missionary, ‘‘a ripe Christian, and now well read in the 
Seriptures. I propose, as soon as I can get the means, to send him 
and his converted wife to Quinsan—their native town, forty miles 
away—to commence a new mission center there.’’ 

Young Mrs. Zee Tay-san had been much persecuted by her own 
family when she became a Christian. The Sunday that she was bap- 
tized, her mother rushed to the church, marched up to the edge of 
the baptistry, leaned over it and, as the young woman came up out 
of the water, angrily slapped the daughter in the face. ‘‘ You have 
publicly diseraced me,’’ the older woman screamed, ‘‘I now pub- 
licly disgrace you!’’ 


Soon a promise of the extra funds needed for the re ale, project 
came to hand. The United States Consul General of Shanghai 
offered the missionary Doctor of Divinity the two offices of Vice- 
consul General and Interpreter, ‘‘There is not much to do,’’ Yates 
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said upon accepting these community positions. ‘They give me an 
occupation which will prevent me from brooding over my affliction 
and from exposing myself to further injury by using my voice when 
I ought not. I shall contribute to the mission cause what I receive 
over and above my expenses. ’’ 


By June, 1871, Yates had earned enough additional money to 
open the new outstation. He allocated $20 a month each for the two 
couples, Zee Tay-san and wife, and the recently baptized Mr. and 
Mrs. Zung. He allotted $40 for the annual rent of a chapel there. 
‘‘Brother Zee loves prayer. He loves his Bible. And he is over- 
whelmed with gratitude to God for his mercy in Christ Jesus,’’ said 
Yates. ‘‘His speeches and prayers are full of unction and point. ] 
think he will make a valuable assistant.’’ 


Thus was there advance in the field where Kliza Moring Yates 
had given so steadily of her strength and talents and influence. In 
the meantime, the prostrate voice of Matthew Tyson did not im- 
prove. ‘‘I should have remained quiet two years in America,’’ he 
chafed. ‘‘A few days ago my voice again failed entirely for about 
twenty-four hours. There seems to be no prospect of restoration 
unless I take the long rest advised by my doctor.’’ 


Oriental summer brought its usual enervating strain. Profuse 
perspiration by night as by day, when at rest as in motion, prickly 
heat stinging one from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot 
brought on great lassitude of body and a sinking of spirit. Mrs. 
Yates, already carrying a double burden, succumbed under the 
added pressure. Her broken-voiced husband promptly sent her off 
to northern Chefoo for a change, with Annie-James as devoted 
nurse. Her absence left Matthew Tyson to ponder the disappoint- 
ments in his work. One morning a Chinese funeral procession 
passed his door. The wail of the paid mourners and the cry of the 
hearsemen reminded him poignantly of the need for his desired 
chapel. ‘‘Sad thought,’’ he mused, ‘‘that that poor man must go 
into eternity to learn that Jesus died to save sinners!’’ 


During his last brief visit to America he had collected and trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Mission Board $600 as a beginning fund for a 
larger chapel. He had come to China with the hope that the neces- 
sary full amount. of $3,000 could be amassed by June. He had 
written about it several times, pleading in his open letters: ‘‘Send 
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forward the chapel fund as fast as possible, that I may know when 
to commence work. Weare suffering for the want of it.’’ 


The year was turning into autumn, and no provision for the 
project so close to his heart seemed to be forthcoming. He again 
wrote the homeland Baptists through the state religious papers. 
‘‘Ts it not a lamentable fact,’’ he mourned, “‘that churches in Amer- 
ica will spend tens and hundreds of thousands in erecting, furnish- 
ing, and adorning their places of worship while the foreign mission-. 
ary pleads in vain for two or three thousands to erect a place of 
worship on the border of heathendom? Contributions in mere 
driblets, both in men and means—a mere charity ‘for the poor 
heathen’—will never bring the world to Christ.’’ 


News from the outstation at Quinsan told that the friendly 
people, and even officials, were thronging that center from morning 
until late at night. The two young wives, Mrs. Zee and Mrs. Zune, 
were now expecting motherhood. Because of their close associa- 
tion in their common belief in Jesus Christ, they frequently and 
frankly discussed plans for the future, ‘‘ We ‘born again’ together ; 
we baptized at same time,’’ they recollected. ‘‘ What preventing us 
from following our ancient custom of betrothing each other these 
two unborn children, provided one is boy and one is girl?’’ Young 
Mrs. Zee gave birth to a son, and Mrs. Zung, a daughter. The pact 
between the two mothers was sealed, and they began their long 
training of the two new lines now destined for each other, pointing 
both as best they could toward Jesus Christ. + 

‘The immediate need in Quinsan,’’ said Yates, ‘‘is a suitable 
dwelling for our assistants, with a schoolroom in which to receive 
and talk to the people. I shall proceed to build it without delay. Lf 
the American churches will not help me pay for it, then I shall have 
to work it out myself in some way. It will cost about $300. 

The seeming lack of interest from America bore heavily upon 
the pioneer. By September, 1871, he was unable to speak more 
than ten minutes before he was forced, by violent coughing, to stop. 
By November, his voice was entirely gone. The muscular power of 
the vocal cords had been completely exhausted by protracted use in 
his vigorous preaching. For more than seven weeks all his inter- 
course had been in fatiguing whispers. 

“‘This is one of my greatest trials,’’ he wrote Dr. Taylor, en- 
closing a physician’s testimony of diagnosis of that trouble: 
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‘‘T certify that the Rev. Dr. Yates is suffering from aphonia 
and requires a change of climate and complete rest in order to 
recover his voice. I have therefore recommended him to with- 
draw from his missionary work for the present and go to Eu- 
rope for the space of two years in order to carry out medical © 
treatment. I believe the above course is absolutely necessary, 
and affords the only hope there is of perfect recovery. 


(Signed) James Johnston, M.D.’’ 


In acceding to this advice, Yates wrote further: ‘‘I go alone, 
because, first, I cannot afford to take Mrs. Yates with me; second, 
someone is needed here to encourage and direct the church. And 
to secure that destrable end, we are willing to make the sacrifice of 
being separated again. Hixcuse my saying no more, It is almost 
more than I can bear.’’ 


The heavy-hearted missionary sought refuge in action. He put 
evangelist Zee in charge of the Quinsan station, requesting the able 
Rev. Wong Ping-san to visit there occasionally, whenever pastoral 
duties at Shanghai gave leave. He signed blank checks to enable 
Mrs. Yates to draw against the Board’s letters of credit, and dele- 
eated to her once more the full superintendence of the Shanghai 
Mission. 


One happy event cheered him in the midst of his deep discomfi- 
ture. Not long before his departure for Europe, the charming 
Annie-James was married to the attentive Mr. John F’. Seaman, Jr., 
of Newburgh, on the Hudson. The young American Quaker was 
connected with the tea business carried on by the noted Shanghai 
banking house of Messrs. Olyphant and Company. He had already 
made himself most useful to Mrs. Yates during the previous 
absence of the voiceless missionary. Yates felt he now had a son in 
whose care he could leave both of his beloved women. 


On December 14, 1871, the muted preacher turned his steps 
abroad for the fourth time since his voice had failed two years be- 
fore. 


On January 10, 1872, Eliza Moring Yates forwarded the fore- 
going year’s report to the Foreign Mission Board in Richmond. 
She appended her comment: ‘‘It is nearly a month since my hus- 
band started again on his wanderings, feeling sadder than I have 
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ever known him to feel before. It will be my endeavor to keep up 
the interest and the order as steadily as if he were here.”’ 


As Yates took the now familiar passage through the Indian 
Ocean toward Egypt, he felt as if he were being given a bird’s-eye 
view of the wide world as a needy mission field. One morning, while 
at prayer as his ship coursed through the Red Sea, his voice sud- 
denly came back to him. It was toward the end of January and he 
had been whispering for four months. Upon reaching Naples in 
February, he sent out letters of rejoicing over his new-found re- 
lease. He wrote sprightly accounts of the eruption of Vesuvius. 
He begged, with practical foresight that the contributions for his 
chapel in Shanghai should not be discontinued on account of his 
temporary absence. He pleaded: ‘‘ Write to Mrs. Yates occasion- 
ally. We have both made a very great sacrifice to have the mission 
work superintended.’’ 


By September, Yates had pursued restoration from his aphonia 
through Keypt, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and France. In Paris 
he took special treatment to stabilize the voice he had regained. 
When urged to continue there for complete repose of mind and 
body, his spirit rebelled: ‘‘Oh, I am so tired of this sort of life! 
Among strangers all the time! Nothing to do! I would go to the 
States if I could be allowed to rest there, but every preacher would 
want me to say ‘just a little’ to his Deople: Isn’t it hard that a man 
has to shun his friends?’’ 


Through a telegram from China, news that his family was well 
comforted him. Letters came from Eliza with good reports of the 
outstation work at Quinsan. Four new baptisms had raised the 
year’s total membership to fifty-eight. 3 


A saddening message also reached him that the beloved Dr. 
James B. Taylor had died not long after he, Yates, had left China. 
Accompanying this came information that Dr. H. A. Tupper had 
been elected the new corresponding secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. As the end of 1872 
drew near, the traveler found himself uncertain whether to return 
to China, or to continue to America. His voice had been restored by 
the treatment in Paris to its full and natural tone for all ordinary 
conversation, but the singing of a single hymn silenced it for sev- 
eral hours. In this perplexity, he wrote to Dr. Tupper: ‘‘I reserve 
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to myself the right to change my mind as often as circumstances 
will justify without stultifying myself. I cannot trust myself among 
my friends in the South.”’ 


However, having business in Washington, D. C. in connection 
with his diplomatic commission in Shanghai, Yates crossed the At- 
lantic in December, 1872. When, in January, 1873, he informed Dr. 
Tupper that he had reached New York, he was urgently requested 
to visit Richmond. The new secretary desired his advice about mat- 
ters connected with the Rome Mission in Italy. Yates proceeded to 
the Board’s headquarters in Virginia. Then came earnest appeals 
from Drs. Wingate, Skinner, Pritchard, and Mills to go to North 
Carolina and write for the Recorder. ‘‘We will secrete you and 
protect you;’’ they promised, ‘‘against all intruders as you labor by 
pen and not by voice.’’ 


The appeal stirred and distressed him. Reviewing his duty to 
his condition, to his family, and to the cause to which he had been 
dedicated, Yates declined all invitations, saying, ‘‘If I could work 
in North Carolina, I could work in Shanghai.’’ 


Mrs. Yates was by now entirely alone in Shanghai, for Annie- 
James and Mr. Seaman had been transferred to the Hong Kong 
branch of his business one thousand miles away. She wrote to her 
husband that since the mission work was progressing satisfactorily 
she thought of going to Hong Kong herself for a change. ‘‘I hape 
she will, for I know she needs it,’’ thought Yates, remembering that 
she had not had a furlough for fourteen years. 


With an irresistible yearning for home, Yates at once engaged 
passage from San Francisco to sail for Shanghai April Lois a 
cannot entertain the idea of enOWUET year’s exile alone in he ope,’ 
he said. 


When he reached Kobe, Japan, he cabled the unsuspecting Mrs. 
Yates of his whereabouts, for he had previously written her that he 
would probably return to Kurope. She had a joyous greeting for 
him when he finally landed again in Shanghai, May 5, 1875. He had 
completed for the second time a cireuit ar eit the: globe. ‘‘As I 
traveled west from the day I left Shanghai till I returned to the 
same wharf from which I started, I am prepared to prove that the 
world is round,’’ he laughed. 
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During the current year, the Shanghai Baptist Church under 
Mrs. Yates’s watchful leading, had grown to the responsibility of 
self-discipline. They had excluded two from their own number, and 
nine new converts had been received. Two additional candidates 
awaited baptism. ‘‘ Last month,’’ said Eliza, ‘‘our fifty-eight church 
members paid the whole of Pastor Wong’s salary—#15.. I have 
tried to teach them that it was a duty to lift the burden of this sup- 
port from American Christians in order that the gospel might be 
sent sooner to other parts of the heathen world.’’ 

Yates did not attempt to preach after this rearrival on the field. 
“The loss of my voice has been the means of making Pastor Wong 
a very good preacher, one of whom we are not ashamed,’’ he said. 
‘“While waiting on my voice, I am merely acting as s doorkeeper in 
the house of the Tord?)’ 


In September, 1873, he resumed his duties as the United States 
Vice-consul General and Interpreter in the American Consulate. 
The required activities were light, and yet made him feel more use- 
ful to the cause of missions. Hope for the new chapel dominated 
his thinking and plans. ‘‘I shall proceed to build it now at my own 
expense,’’ he promised himself. ‘‘I shall appropriate to it all any 
profits as Vice-consul until the work is completed.’’ 

- He did more with his enlarged resources. He sent a gift of $250 
to his Alma Mater, Wake Forest College, to supply tuition for sev- 
eral ministrial students. 

On October 7, 1873, Miss Lottie Moon arrived in Shanghai on 
her way to the North China Mission. The Crawfords had come - 
down from Tungchow to meet her.. They regretted to find the big 
missionary again voiceless and keenly dreading the probability of 
having to leave his work for.a fifth time. They also realized that 
Mrs. Yates was needing relief from the strain of so much responsi- 
bility. In November, Matthew Tyson insisted that his wife take that 
long-planned trip to Hong Kong to spend the winter with Annie- 
James and her John. He proposed to ‘‘man the wheel’’ himself for 
a while and remain at it as long as he could. This characteristic, 
iron steadfastness of purpose buoyed him for the tasks ahead. 

He first busied himself with checking on the mission property. 
He soon discovered to his dismay that the foundation under one of 
the side walls in Sung Way Dong (Sacred Assembly Hall) had 
given way. The wall itself was crumbling and the roof thus left un- 
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supported. Prompt action with props and repiling averted a dis- 
aster, while absorption in this task kept his mind off his physical 
trouble and lonesomeness. 


When the year’s report for 1873 was prepared for the Foreign 
Mission Board, Yates counted a total of $842.86 which had been 
locally contributed to the running of the Mission. ‘‘If it is allow- 
able,’’ he wrote Dr. Tupper, ‘‘for this sum to be represented at 
your annual convention, you will please appoint delegates for the 
First Baptist Church of Shanghai. We have been doing what we can 
to make this church self-supporting, and hope in time to do it.’’ Dr. 
Tupper’s reply brought back later the information that converted 
Seminole Indians from Indian Territory represented the Chinese 
. Christians at the May, 1874, Southern Baptist Convention held in 
Texas. | 


TSING WAY DONG BAPTIST CHURCH—1875 


TO8) At The Gates 


At the Chinese New Year season in February, 1874, Mrs. Yates 
returned from Hong Kong much improved in health. She brought 
with her the weleome news that the daughter and son-in-law would 
follow in March, to be re-established in Shanghai. ‘‘It will be 
pleasant to be all together once more,’’ rejoiced Yates. 


The jaded voice stubbornly refused to recuperate. Instead, it 
seemed to fade day by day into lower and more fatiguing whispers. 
The doctor repeated his unwelcome advice for that disagreeable 
cure of another two years away from Shanghai. But this time 
Yates laid the whole matter aside and plunged heart and soul into 
the building of his new chapel. There seemed so little hope that the 
churches of North Carolina could soon send the requisite amount 
for this building. In addition to the money he had in hand and that . 
due from the Board, he mustered the profits from his diplomatic 
commissions and other personal sources, and started work on the 
new structure. ‘‘When my church is completed,’’ he said, ‘‘I shall 
consider. the question of my further duty to my voice.’’ 


In October, 1874, though still unable to sing or make a speech, 
Yates was urged by the American Consul General to accept a pro- 
motion in the diplomatic corps. He was offered the appointment of 
the secretaryship of the American Legation in the capital at Pe- 
king. This was new proof of esteem, but Yates declined the honor. 
Nothing could now turn him from the project so close to his heart. 


The temple halls are not built from one tree-—CHINESE MAXIM. 


By the last of January, 1875, the new chureh was ready for use. 
Yates named it Tsing Way Dong (The Baptist Church). It was 
situated not far from the mission compound and was very substan- 
tially built. The solid granite foundation extended four feet above 
the ground. From the floor up, the walls were eight inches thick. It 
had an over-all length of sixty feet and a width of thirty-four feet. 
The outside was finished with brown sand stucco, and the interior 
with a light gray hard surface. It was lighted at night with gas. The 
banustes was built of granite. Behind tte church a new parsonage 
for Pastor Wong was cui in process of building. 


The Shanghai business firm of Messrs. Russell and Company 
presented Dr. and Mrs. Yates with a 500-pound Meneely bell for the 
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tower of T'sing Way Dong. This mark of favor from the foreign 
community gladdened the hearts of the pioneers. 

The cost of the new edifice reached almost $3,320. Of this the _ 
Foreign Mission Board had sent in $786.22, the native church had 
contributed $42.00, Yates himself had paid out $2,491.30. ‘‘ As most 
of the expense has been borne out of my own, hard earnings,’’ said 
Yates, ‘‘I have built it after my own heart. May the Lord of the 
harvest accept the offering and build up his church here.’’ 


Tsing Way Dong was dedicated on February 14, 1875. Appro- 
priate services were led by Rev. Wong Ping-san and the evangelist 
Zee Tay-san from Quinsan. The voiceless Yates assisted with ges- 
tures and many footsteps; his joy in the completion of the new 
structure spoke through his eyes and in smiles. Khza Moring Yates 
seemed to be everywhere, adjusting details, greeting and ushering 
the women guests, leading in the singing of the hymns, and advis: 
ing in countless matters which now gravitated to her for final judg: 
ment. The new house of worship was crowded both morning and 
evening. The next day five persons were immersed in the spacious 
granite baptistry. One of them was a man who had shamefully 
beaten his wife for professing Christ, but who now acknowledged 
that he had been brought to her Saviour by her humble and pious 
life. ‘‘Our additions to the church have for sometime come from 
families in which we already have one or more church members,’’ 
observed Yates as he realized anew the effort and inspiration his 
Kliza had put so steadily into the work. ‘‘This shows a healthy 
growth, Lizzie.’’ 

‘<And,’’ he added, ‘‘the nomenclature which our native Chris- 
tians give to the different stages of an inquirer’s experience is 
perhaps peculiar, but not bad. When the novice becomes interested 
in Christianity, they say, ‘He is praying.’ Later on, the answer may 
be, ‘He is still in the dark.’ When he has found peace in believing, 
they say, ‘He has obtained the Holy Spirit,’ or ‘He is enjoying light 
and peace.’ ”’ 

The 1874 financial record of the Shanghai Church was again 
high. For the second time Yates requested representation at the 
Southern Baptist Convention. A new total of $870 had been raised 
during the year by the native Baptist membership toward objects 
previously supported by the Board. ‘‘But I am still unable to 
preach,’’ sighed Yates. During the time his church was on his 
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hands he had felt he could not leave China to attempt further reme- 
dial measures. ‘‘Now,’’ he acknowledged while still undecided, ‘‘ lL 
could leave the church in the hands of the native pastor, but I do 
not like to leave Lizzie alone again. And I cannot ne satisfied for. 
both of us to be away at the same time.’’ 


Thus he paid tribute anew to the power that Mrs. Yates had 
been to the work while he fought to climb up out of his prostration. 


The question of more travel to get skilled medical advice for 
his voice was held in abeyance from day to day, and with hope 
against hope that healing would eventually take place. In late July 
cholera, the scourge of the Orient, attacked the worried Yates and 
exhausted him to the point of collapse. He was put aboard a 
steamer for a sea trip to Chefoo. Upon convalescing the tortured 
missionary discovered that his voice was really improving. Cau- 
tiously he tried to preach again. His vocal cords endured. 


By October, 1875, Yates completed a schoolhouse in the rear of 
his new church, Tsing Way Dong, to house one of Mrs. Yates’s day 
schools. He had earned enough by this time to pay all outstanding 
bills against his three recent structures—church, parsonage, and 
school. Then, ever conscious of the long strain under which his 
companion had maintained her work, as well as his, too, for a 
mounting stretch of sixteen years, he sent her off to Japan for a 
short rest. When she returned to pick up the work again, Yates ac- 
ceded to the Foreign Mission Board’s request to go to North China 
to compile data needed in Richmond for the ongoing of that section 
of the field. ~ Back in Shanghai after completing this trusted com- 
mission, he found among several new applicants for baptism, a Chi- 
nese giant, Chang, by name. The fellow was 7 feet 8 inches tall and 
weighed 350 pounds. He had just returned to China from being on 
exhibition in both America and HKurope. Yates studied him for a 
while, and then checked on the size of his granite baptistry. Here 
was one man taller than himself. ‘‘Some might shrink from under- 
taking the immersion of such a man,’’ he smiled, ‘‘for few could 
reach the back of his neck! But I think I can manage him.”’ 


For two or three months, Yates had added a needed venture to 
his already varied activities—the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the colloquial Chinese. ‘‘The other denominations have 
combined to make a version,’’ he said, ‘‘but I cannot use their con- 
struction, first, because they will not translate ‘baptize’ as ‘im- 
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merse’; second, because the parties engaged in the work are not 
sufficiently skilled in the spoken language to make an acceptable 
rendition. I think I can make a version that would live.’’ 


‘“Yes,’’? agreed Mrs. Yates, ‘‘the Chinese classical language ver- 
sion is far above the grasp of the ordinary working man and the 
woman in the home. I, too, feel that the people should have the 
Scriptures in the language they use in their intercourse with one 
another.”’ . 


As the year 1875 drew to a close, the pioneer joyfully reported 
to Secretary Tupper in Richmond: ‘‘I write to inform you of our 
continued good health and good fortune. My voice has not failed me 
since I had the cholera. I now preach three times a week. Congrega- 
tions continue large. Since the dedication of our new church in Feb- 
ruary, there have been twenty additions by experience and baptism, 
making now a total membership of seventy-two.’’ 


Yates still carried his diplomatic commissions of American 
Vice-consul and Interpreter first undertaken when he had been un- 
able to preach. In November, the death of the United States Minis- 
ter in Peking caused the transference from Shanghai to that post 
of the Consul General, Mr. Avery. This left Dr. Yates, as Vice-con- 
sul, in full charge of the Shanghai Consulate. His current duties 
were becoming increasingly distasteful, for he had to sit with a 
native magistrate in the Mixed Court to hear police cases and 
pronounce judgment on foreigners persecuting. Chinese. The new 
arrangement, by the removal of Mr. Avery, would invest the mis- 
sionary official with distinguished trust, but also with the still more 
unwelcome power of life and death. It would also require supervi- 
sion of all other American Consuls in China together with the need 
of keeping the American Government meticulously informed of all 
matters considered between the East and the West. Nevertheless, 
the retiring incumbent strongly urged Dr. Yates to accept. 


‘‘Now for me to undertake these duties of Consul General,’’ con- 
sidered Yates, ‘‘would require me to give up all my missionary 
work, except preaching on Sunday. The honor and emolument of 
$5,000 a year for this position are not to be compared with those of 
an ambassador of Christ and the pleasure of preaching the message 
of salvation to these millions, and of rendering into the spoken lan- 
euage, of at least 40,000,000, that message of peace,”’ 
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Therefore, Matthew T'yson Yates declined the offer for the 
higher post, and on December 31, 1875, resigned his office as Vice- 
consul. ‘‘I shall retain, however, my commission as Interpreter, 


which requires only two hours a day, and just gives me a living,’’ he 
decided. : 


To Secretary Tupper he wrote in practical vein, ‘‘If your mis- 
sionaries have to live without remittances from the churches as they 
have done this year, it might be best for me not to give up, at pres- 
ent, my only reliable source of supply. By supporting myself, the 
Board will have more funds to devote to the salary of some other 
missionary. ’’ 


Eliza matched his devotion by saying, ‘‘The work at this station 
shall not stop so long as I am able to work, and you to support it. 
The apparent want of interest at home only directs our minds to 
Him who said, ‘I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.’ ’’ For seven long years she had carried the heavier end of 
the superintendence of the Shanghai Mission; she had cheerfully 
faced loneliness while her husband trekked over the world seeking 
release from the grip of paralysis upon his overstrained vocal 
cords; she had quietly relieved him of the drudgery of routine mat- 
ters that he might work at other duties not requiring speech, and 
bring in from his public office the extra funds necessary for the ad- 
vancement of the cause. 


When 1876 found the improving, missionary voice really holding 
its own, the spirits of the long-silenced man revived. He took new 
comfort from the reading of the Biblical Recorder and the Reli- 
gious Herald, resolving to write oftener to these estimable journals. 
He now again placed before the Board the value of opening work in 
Japan. ‘‘It is the most inviting missionary field I know,’’ he as- 
serted, ‘‘and we should be prepared to enter it with others.’’? With 
returning energy he worked feverishly on his colloquial transla- 
tion of the New Testament, and soon published in the colloquial 
dialect 4,000 copies of the Gospel according to Matthew. 


‘“Will someone send me the name and address of the secretary 
of the Home and Foreign Bible Society?’’ he pleaded in his letters 
to America. ‘‘I need more funds to circulate the Scriptures. ’’ 


In July he rose to a high peak of faith when he wrote the home- 
land churches; ‘‘Notwithstanding our weakness and lack of rein- 
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forcement, our motto is: ‘Stand fast with the Captain of our salva- 
tion, knowing that victory—victory—will crown our efforts!’ ”’ 


- The following autumn a wave of superstition swept over three 
or four of China’s provinces, causing great consternation among 
the natives. To. the believers in magic, demons peopled the air. In 
the region of Shanghai, a fantastic black cat threatened the peace 
of the ignorant. Once the city police caught two men in the act of ° 
spreading rumors about this fabulous feline. The culprits were 
brought to the court where Yates sat as Interpreter. The Chinese 
magistrate condemned the offenders to wear the cangue (large, 
square, wooden collar), and to stand thus under guard on street cor- 
ners. The Inspector of Police added his order that a black cat 
should be painted upon the boards to terrify others. 


‘*Paint the cat with its head off,’’ suggested Yates, ‘‘so that the 
people will see that it is powerless to do any more harm.’’ The 
ruse worked. Yates was warmly complimented on his sagacity, as 
the rumors ceased and the people were quieted from their fears. 


‘‘Shanghai saved by the decapitation of an imaginary black 
cat,’’ chuckled the missionary official. Then he added in more pity- 
ing tone, ‘‘A demoniacal panic among such multitudes is something 
fearful. And all'this for the want of the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus.”’ 


Mrs. Yates had been suffering from increasingly frequent pe- 
riods of indisposition, proving the toll that seventeen years without 
a furlough were taking out of her physical reserve. She had closely 
supervised the teaching in her several schools; one, for twenty-five 
boys, which her husband had recently endowed ‘‘for his natural life 
and stay in Shanghai.’’ In her.day school for girls, she firmly pro- 
hibited all foot-binding among the eighteen pupils attending. If they 
came with bound feet they were required to strip off the bandages. 
Mrs. Yates then spent many hours rubbing olive oil into the tor- 
_ tured, stunted members, the quicker to restore them to as normal a 
gait as the previous crippling would allow. Many Chinese parents 
refused, therefore, to send their daughters to this foreign school, 
because they felt they ‘‘could not give up the gentility of small 
feet.’’ | 


The women who had joined the church were all the fruits of Mrs. 
Yates’s work among them. This, beside the running of her house- 
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hold, the necessary care of her husband, and the shouldering of all 
the work he had had to relinquish, had heen a tremendous task for 
even this capable woman. 


When Miss Lottie Moon’s sister, Edmonia, fell ill and needed to 
be taken to Japan, Yates planned that his Lizzie should be the es- 
cort and get, at the same time, a short relief from her heavy duties. 
- “You have been here a long time without a good change, Lizzie,’’ 
he said solicitously. ‘‘If your health does not improve by spring, I 
shall have to abandon all and take you to Europe, or California. ’’ 

‘*T think I shall mend,’’ bravely sug ggested Khiza, ‘‘if I can stay 
in Japan until our Annie- J ames and John arrive from their visit to 
America. We can then come back together.’’ A two months’ vaca- 
tion brought the improvement desired. 


In the meantime Yates pored again over his translation work, 
and by the end of the year, he had reached the twentieth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles. ‘‘I have a hymnbook, too, of about seventy 
hymns with music, now going through the press,’’ he rejoiced. 
‘(When that is ready for use, we shall be in a position for more 
effective work,’’ | 


The last days of December brought Yates to the periodic posting 
of the mission books. He discovered that the contributions of all 
North Carolina Baptists to Foreign Missions during 1876 was only 
a fraction more than the amount he had spent from personal funds 
on the Shanghai work for the same period. ‘‘I have made great sac- 
rifices,’’ he thought dejectedly. ‘‘I have worked out, or contributed, 
here from $1,200 to $2,050 per annum for the last three years—and 
{hat is quite as much as some whole states have contributed—to en- 
able the American churches to get behind their China work. But it 

doesn’t seem to do any good at home.’’ 

His 1876 account on the year’s total of $692 supplied by the 
treasurer of the Foreign Mission Board he completed with the fol- 
owing addenda: 


Pos. 
Provided for by M. T. Yates— 
Our. salary for 1876, Elis’ 00m aa he Uni $1,200.00 
Purchase of land and building in the country. 
(Schoolhouse and Chapel combined) —.... 496.50 


Edition. of Matthew’s Gospel, 4,000 copies.._—- 236,00 
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Wages of Girls’ School teacher_...-__-___- $ 48.00 
Wages of Boys’ School teacher__..._-.-___. 380.00 
Wages of Female Bible reader_____ 20.00 

$2,030.50 


The missionary sighed again. Then the practical side of his 
nature came to the rescue. He decided to write a new series of let- 
ters to try to awaken among his compatriots more interest in for- 
eign missions. He planned an even more drastic move. Harly in 
1877 he penned his intentions to Dr. Tupper: ‘‘ Now that my voice 
seems quite restored, I consider it my duty to resign my position as 
Interpreter to the American Consulate General and look to the 
home churches for support from March 1, 1877.’’ 


The Consulate refused, however, to consider his resignation un- 
til a new incumbent could reach China that summer. 


A notable event now occurred. It stirred brighter hopes in the 
hearts of all missionaries in the Orient. The Chinese Government 
issued a notice that native Christians were to be regarded thence- 
forward as on an equality before the law with any other Chinese. 
The two lone ambassadors of the Shanghai Baptist Mission were 
buoyed to greater optimism for their work. 


A wise man can nourish a thousand; a fool can only keep himself. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


On May 10 to 24, 1877, the first General Missionary Conference 
was held at Shanghai. A delegation of 121 missionaries of all 
denominations attended and reported a total of 18,515 native Chris- 
tians in all the churches of China. Through essays presented, and 
speeches, and discussions, the earnest delegates came to agreement 
on some outstanding features of missionary endeavor: 

1. That the native church become self-supporting as soon as 

possible. 

2. That foreign money be applied only for aiding weak churches 

and aggressive work. 

3. That an appeal for more missionaries for China be forwarded 

by those already in China to all the centers of eee in 
their several connections. 
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‘‘Tam happy to say,’’ commented Yates, ‘‘that the salary of our 
native pastor, Rev. Wong Ping-san has been paid by our Shanghai 
Baptist Church for more than two years. And last year, 1876, our 
church did more than support the pastor. Our average contribu- 
tion per member was more than double that of any other church yet 
reported.’’ 

‘‘And I am gilad,’’ added Mis. Yates, ‘‘that they elected you, 
_ Math, as a member of that committee of one from each denomina- 
tion represented in the Conference—twenty-one in all—to draft 
that appeal to the various boards, colleges, and churches of the 
world. Your own earnest pleas year after year to our Southern 
Baptist Convention for recruits may now have added force in this 
wider backing.’’ 7 

Yates’ composition of the appeal was adopted with enthusiasm. 
He then printed, at his own expense, 4,000 copies of it and presented 
them to the attending delegates. ‘‘May the Master’s blessing go 
with it,’’ he prayed, ‘‘and make it a blessing to the world long after 
I have ceased from my labors.’’ 


Yates made two other notable contributions to the first Mis- 
sionary Conference: one, an able compendium on ‘‘ Ancestor Wor- 
ship’’ showing it to be ‘‘the worm that eats into the life of the 
Christianity of native church members’’; the other, a discerning 
discussion of ‘‘Native Agency as a Method of Mission Work.’’ The 
latter treatise was destined to bear far-reaching results in the years 
to come. Together with Rev. C. W. Wateer of the Presbyterian 
church, Yates also prepared and financed a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. Out of this co-operative and efficient 
service came commendation from a fellow missionary of another 
denomination when he said, ‘‘Dr. Yates is physically, mentally, and 
spiritually head and shoulders above any English-speaking mis- 
sionary in Asia.’”’ 

The ladies present at the conference organized for mutual in- 
spiration. They resolved to issue a missionary magazine in the 
Knglish language and named it Woman’s Work. They appointed 
Mrs. M. T. Yates for the Baptists, and Mrs. J. W. Lambuth for the 
Methodists, as ‘‘editresses,’’ with Miss A. C. Safford assisting them 
on the editorial committee. Miss Lottie Moon of Tungchow was 
elected one of the twenty-nine corresponding secretaries. Mrs. 
Yates had always had remarkable charm as a writer. Her editorial 
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views on current matters won much esteem from her missionary 
readers. She was kept at this post year after year and never failed 
to please and enlighten subscribers to this interdenominational pe- 
riodical, Woman’s Work. 


The Baptist delegates to the great meeting, Mr. Rosewell: H. 
Graves from southern Canton, and Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Crawford, 
with Miss Lottie Moon from North China, were entertained in the 
Yates’ home. After more than a three weeks’ visit, they returned 
to their separate fields, rejoicing over the warm spirit of co-oper- 
ation and promise in the evangelization of China. When Miss Moon 
expressed her appreciation of the cordial hospitality which their 
hosts had afforded them, she remarked: ‘‘There is not a man and 
wife in China who could give you more valuable information as to 
the history and status of missions in this land than Dr. and Mrs. 
Yates can.’’ 


The time had now come for the erstwhile Interpreter to wind up 
his affairs at the American Consulate General. He had assisted 
the Shanghai official community in several high capacities for about 
fifteen years. He had gained both respect and admiration from the 
city’s governors and governed. Commendatory messages from the 
United States Minister and from the new Acting Consul General 
eased the process of resignation, for the consecrated missionary 
was held in high esteem by his colleagues of the diplomatic and 
judicial circles. 


‘‘Now that I have cast myself upon the churches,’’ said Yates 
when it was all over, ‘‘I trust they will be able to support us and the 
missions, too. I wish I could sound out that ‘Appeal’ of our first 
General Missionary Conference until the whole Christian world 
was moved.”’ 


In August, 1877, Yates answered a letter from Mrs. J. M. Heck, 
honored mother of the fifteen-year-old Miss Fannie Heck, of North 
Carolina. ‘‘ Your formation of female missionary societies is a most 
encouraging feature in the home work,’’ he wrote, ‘‘a sign of the 
revival there of the missionary spirit. This cheers me no little, for 
it was like the rainbow, a sign of hope that the work of our lives in 
China will not be suffered to languish and die for want of attention, 
sympathy, and aid. I look for great results from your missionary 
societies.’’ After recounting the progress of the Shanghai work, 
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with particular mention of Mrs. Yates’s part in it, he ended with, ‘‘I 
again thank you for your letter. It did me much good. It is the 
first [ have received from a lady i in I North Carolina, except a sister, 
in thirty years.”’ 


Matthew Tyson and Eliza Moring Yates reached, on September 
12, 1877, their thirtieth anniversary of arrival at Shanghai, China. 
They heartened each other as they looked back over the road they 
had traveled and found fresh hope for the years ahead. ‘‘When I 
think of our church membership of eighty-eight this year,’’ said 
Kliza, ‘‘I know there has been growth. The desire of my heart has 
always been to be ‘chargeable to no man.’ And when I consider the 
progress of our membership toward self-support, I feel that my 
desire has, to a considerable extent, been granted me.’’ 


“Yes, ’? acknowledged the big husband admiringly, ‘‘vou started 
them in the actual practice of greater giving while I was away.’’ 
Then he began to detail other causes for reassurance. ‘‘Today the 
missionary influence in China is a mighty power. The Bible has been 
translated into the classical language of the country. And now we 
have finished through the book of Acts in putting it into the collo- 
quial language of the people. Places of worship have been built, 
and churches of living witnesses have been established. I not only 
do not regret devoting my life to the mission work, but I rejoice that 
God counted us worthy to be his ambassadors to the greatest em- 
pire on the globe!’’ 


Eliza reached out and laid her hand on his and said: ‘‘ Math, I 
well remember that you closed one of your recent letters to America 
by saying, ‘There is still a great work before us that requires 
means, talent, and faith in God.’ May the Lord grant us both wis- 
dom to be devoted stewards of the tools he has given us.’’ 


‘¢And the Lord be praised for all his goodness and mercy!’’ 
Matthew Tyson reverently answered. 


Thus were his prostration and her strength alike blessed by 
God’s power to China. 


PART IV 


CORNERSTONES 
October 1877 to Spring 1888 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXTENDING THE GROUNDWORK 
(October 1877 to Spring 1884) 


Nine-storied buildings rise by a gradual accumulation of bricks. 
'—CHINESE MAXIM. 


“Yien Ta Ta, Yien Ta Ta!’’ (Madame Yates, Madame Yates) 
called the Chinese schoolmistress as she rushed into the mission 
compound one late summer morning, ‘‘our small pupil, Mei Li 
(Beautiful Plum Blossom) has cholera. You come?’’ 


Mrs. Yates and the Oriental teacher hastened to the side of the 
twelve-year-old’s tester bed, where coarse linen curtains, swung’ 
from the upper framework, had been fastened back with slender 
silver hooks. The girl’s emaciated fingers were clutching a ten-cent 
translation of the Gospel of Matthew. The pallid lips were mur- 
muring, ‘‘Heaven’s kingdom draws near, ye should repent”’ 
(Matthew 3:2). The anxious, heathen mother rose to greet the 
guests. ‘‘She can recite all words in that book. We grateful your 
eood teaching.’’ 


The child began repeating the Sermon on the Mount, her voice 
rising as she turned slightly toward her mother, saying, ‘‘ Accumu- 
late your valuables in heaven, where no insects to gnaw, no rust to 
spoil, also no thieves come dig hole and steal’’ (Matthew 6:20). 
The girl stopped, exhausted. She smiled wanly at her teachers, 
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holding the crumpled Gospel book toward them and whispered, 
‘‘ All before men acknowledging me, I before Heavenly Father, will 
certainly recognize them’’ (Matthew 10:32). 


Mrs. Yates patted the child, now choking from the effort to 
speak, 


‘‘Horeign Teacher,’’ she tried again, ‘‘Jesus called Matthew 
follow him. He now calling me. I not want idols. I....love.... 
Jesus. Lu 2.4 follow seit. him.’’ She closed her eyes. The spirit 
of the twelve-year-old girl was gone to stay with her Saviour. 


‘‘How much good that single dime did,’’ thought Eliza, ‘‘when 
it furnished Matthew’s Gospel and saved that child’s soul! She 
was not a church member, for we did not know that she loved 
Jesus.”’ 


As the year 1877 drew to a close, Matthew Tyson was much con- 
fined to his room with what appeared to be dysentery. He had been 
able to keep up his office work and to preach in his home chapel oc- 
easionally, but had lost twenty pounds in weight. ‘‘ Milk diet and 
much medicine have not been good for my strength. Iam easily put 
out of sorts,’’ he told his wife when she chided him for impatience 
in not being able to carry his full work. ‘‘You need a change your- 
self, Lizzie,’’ he added, noting the shadows under her eyes. 


Yates’s strength steadily declined on the low diet, and his stub- 
born affliction refused to yield to treatment. The doctor prescribed 
a few months’ change from Shanghai. Thereupon, the missionary 
made out his financial report for the current year and wrote Dr. 
Tupper that he was sailing for San Francisco by the next steamer. 
‘‘T do not propose to go east,’’ he penned. ‘‘This is not returning 
home, for I have no home but Shanghai. I am only taking a little 
change for my health, which I prefer to take at sea. Mrs. Yates 
will take charge again in my absence. Her worth will never be 
known to the public. I shall manage to go at my own expense. This 
will deprive me of doing as much for the mission on my own ac- 
count next year, but I cannot help it. I leave the future with Him 
whom I serve. Present number in full church fellowship, 88. ’’ 


When Yates reached San Francisco in February, 1878, the doe- 
tor there discovered an ulcer of the rectum, resulting from having 
swallowed, the previous September, a splinter of a chicken bone. 
The sliver had inflicted several wounds in its passage through his 
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body. With proper treatment, and a more eenerous diet, Yates had 
hope of regaining some of the thirty pounds he had lost by now. 


He chuckled as he reported to Dr. Tupper from his American 
hotel room: ‘‘As the state of my health makes it desirable for me to 
preserve the strictest incognito, the pastor of the San Francisco 
First Baptist Church does not know I am here. I have been to his 
church, but no one knew me as I am wearing a moustache a la Na- 
poleon. No one suspected me of being a Baptist minister, so I am 
dwelling in peace and quiet. 


‘¢Shall you not see me in the Kast? I think not. Nor at the Con- 
vention in May? No,I think not. First, I cannot afford to add six 
or seven hundred dollars to the expense of my trip. Second, I can- 
not afford to stay away from Mrs. Yates any longer than is abso- 
_lutely necessary. Are these not good reasons ?’’ 


So long as separation seemed to be his duty, Yates made obe- 
dience his law. However, his heart was restless with solicitude for 
his companion left alone in Shanghai. As soon as his worst symp- 
toms yielded to treatment, he made arrangements to return. ‘‘I 
must work on until I wear out,’’ he said. 


Four months after leaving China, he landed back in Shanghai 
on May 2, 1878. Eliza’s delight at his return was sweet recompense 
for the trials of an unusually rough passage across the Pacific. He 
described the discomfiture of one fearful night when tossed by 
high, dangerous waves as ‘‘like the sensation of being rolled down 
hill in a barrel.’’ 


Many of the native church members were not expecting his ar- 
rival, and so Yates was the more pleased to find the machinery of 
the church working smoothly and in order. One of Mrs. Yates’s 
schoolgirls was now playing the melodeon at the regular Sunday 
church services. The membership welcomed him warmly. 


When a return of his trouble set in, Yates soon realized he was 
not as well as he had hoped he would be. The immediate days ahead 
promised only moderate work both in the pulpit and at his transla- 
tion. ‘‘This mission needs two thing's,’’ he commented: ‘‘the bless- 
ing of heaven upon our labors, and a first-class young man from the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, with his wife, to enter into 
our labors.’’ And how the hearts of the two pioneers yearned for 
this reinforcement. 
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Remembering that the May, 1878 Southern Baptist Convention 
was convening in Nashville, Tennessee, Yates cabled them the mes- 
sage, ‘‘Matthew 9:37’ (‘The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few.’’) Back sped the reply, ‘‘Ezra 10:4, Boyce.’’ 
(‘“We also will be with thee, be of good courage.’’) 


‘‘T hope my little ‘electric shock’ did some good in that Con- 
vention,’’ he smiled somewhat comforted. ‘‘If the churches do not 
move vigorously and speedily, their missions in China will soon be 
among the ees the past. All we can do is to hold on—and pray 
for laborers.’ 


When the difficult summer season, damp and hot, came on, whee 
Yates’s long strained health showed signs of wilting. “Thirty- one 
years are calling on us, Lizzie. There seems to be a limit to even 
your powers of endurance. I’rom appearances, we are beginning to 
break up.’ 


‘‘But the Lord still reigns, Math,’’ she answered. 


‘‘And Jesus is faithful,’’ he echoed. ‘‘ Yes, that promise— Lo, I 
am with you alway’—upon which we embarked from Boston in 
1847, is still as sustaining today as it was then.’’ 


Yates now began a revision of his early translation into the 
Shanghai dialect ofthe tract, known as The Two Friends, and he 
started a new one entitled, The Way of Salvation. He often won- 
dered what became of the many thousands of Christian pamphlets 
seattered over China by many missionaries, including himself. He 
had only recently left a tract in every shop down one long street. 
He determined to inquire further about them. Not a single copy 
was in evidence, nor did the receivers seem to know anything about 
the contents. Several would-be appeasers offered the alibi, ‘‘Good 
doctrines, have already sent off to friends.’’ 


Later, a Chinese associate said, ‘‘If you go early morning one 
of our small temples, can see our reverence for en printed 
character.’ 


Yates took the hint. Arriving at the designated shrine, he saw 


seven or eight coolies, each bearing a sack of books. These bundles 


were deposited beside a huge brass vat in front of a swagbellied 
idol. Before the contents of the sacks were emptied into the large 
vessel, Yates turned over one and spilled to the floor hundreds of 
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religious books and tracts evidently gathered from the Treaty 
Ports. He investigated further, but did not find any of his own 
literature. Bystanders informed him that their people rarely de- 
stroyed a Chinese book; that they sometimes sold them to collec- 
tors; and that while some books were burned before the idol, others 
were thrown into the canals and rivers to give reading matter to de- 
parted spirits. He was also told that the ashes of printed paper 
were often mixed with oil to form a paste from which the smooth 
surface of lacquered ware was made. ‘‘Indiscriminate book and 
tract distribution should be discontinued,’’ Yates wisely decided. 
‘‘However, notwithstanding the many disappointments, the judi- 
cious circulation of books must continue to be one means of our ag- 
gressive work.’’ 


In September the big missionary planned a four-day visit by 
canal boat to his outstation in Quinsan. After mooring to the shore 
at the interior city, he started afoot to the rented mission premises 
where evangelist Zee Tay-san was in charge. All along the narrow 
streets he boomed his own announcement: ‘‘Worship services at 
the Gospel Hall immediately. Honorable Friends, please come hear 
the Jesus doctrine.’’ A curious crowd of Chinese men and women 
were soon tagging after him. When he reached the mission he had 
gathered up a full-sized congregation. A second service brought out 
an even larger throng eager to hear the new messenger. At early 
dusk evangelist Zee and Bible student Pay accompanied him to his 
boat, talked a while over the happenings of the day, and bowed him 
their wishes for a night of rest. Yates went out to the forward part 
of his boat and was sitting in quiet meditation upon the extent of 
the harvest and the fewness of laborers, when a half-grown Chinese 
boy cautiously approached. He squatted low on the high bank the 
better to observe the queer white man. Then, half puzzled, half de- 
fiantly, ‘‘ Yang gway tse’’ (foreign devil), croaked the lad. Yates 
quietly turned to face him, his piercing eyes searching the counte- 
nance of the youth. The boy drew back, jumped up, and bolted. 
The missionary smiled sadly to himself, and said, ‘‘Well, my 
blessed Lord suffered a similar reproach—and it is enough for me 
to be as my Lord.”’ 

Just then an ornate official junk drew up. The crew were soon 
out upon the bank gazing at the foreigner. ‘‘Truly big fellow! 
Could handle three of us,’’ remarked one athletic oarsman. 
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‘‘He doing what business?’’ they queried of each other. 

‘*You guess him how old?’’ another asked. 

Various answers placing him anywhere from thirty to forty 
years highly amused the missionary. 

A passer-by joined the scrutinizing group and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, 
he teacher preaching twice today at Gospel Mission. And I tell 
you he can speak our language. His preaching still in my ears and 
before my eyes. They claim him foreigner, but I not believe. His 
tongue proves him Chinese, wearing foreign clothes. You try him. 
You will hear his sounds not even slightly differing from ours.”’ 


The group fell silent for a moment, nonplused. Finally one of 
them said, ‘‘Teacher, preach some for us to hear.’’ 

‘What do you want me to preach about?’ asked Yates. 

‘*Your Ya Soo’’ (Jesus), came the answer. 

With joyous, uplifted heart, Yates put his best into presenting 
the Saviour and his resurrection. When the crowd finally dispersed, 
it was quite dark. Over on the official’s junk, the first assistant to 
the official, and several others, had been listening, too. They slipped 
over in the darkness to Yates’ boat. Christ’s ambassador talked 
with them until a late hour, discovering that the first assistant had 
been a believer in Christianity for two years, but was afraid to de- 
clare himself lest he lose his position and thereby forfeit support 
for his family. ‘‘Yes,’’ sighed Yates, ‘‘it costs a man something to 
announce himself a Christian in China.”’ 

Lingering under the stars before retiring for the night, Yates 
recalled the report of evangelist Zee on a certain Tsung Zung-foo— 
one of the first converts from Quinsan. ‘The man had come to 
Shanghai two years previously in search of business, and also to 
get away from his wealthy brother who was angered at his becom- 
ing a Christian. This older man had no children of his-own. He 
was planning to help his younger, still dependent brother to get a 
wife thereby to provide the children to carry on the family and 
worship the ancestors. Zung-foo, however, was unsuccessful in his 
business affairs. This led him, in his anxiety for a livelihood, to 
violate the sabbath and to commit other questionable and unchris- 
tian acts, whereupon, the Shanghai Baptist Church exeluded him 
from the membership. Penniless and dispirited, Zung-foo crept 
back to his more prosperous brother in Quinsan. The affluent one, 
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delighted to hear of the dismissal from the church, received the 
younger one gladly and gave him business opportunities. But Zung- 
foo’s heart was deeply convicted. He began to realize the call for 
purity in the religion of Christ. When the older man of substance 
appointed times for idol and ancestor worship, Zung-foo declined 
to join him. For such refusals the elder brother claimed his legal 
right to discipline the younger man. He beat him severely. Zung- 
foo, acknowledging his family authority, took the beatings in 
silence. 


One day the older man prepared a great feast, invited all the 
relatives, placed the household gods and ancestral tablets in posi- 
tion, and said to Zung-foo before all present: ‘‘ Now, if you join the 
whole family as of old in our worshiping our gods and ancestors, 
I will settle upon you fifty mow (acres) of land, and will bear ex- 
pense of getting you wife. If you refuse, you are to be driven from 
house—never to return!’’ | 


Zung-foo bowed his head. A tight whiteness spread around his 
mouth. Then, hesitantly at first, but with a growing light in his 
eyes, he bravely answered: ‘‘ Wife, I want. Land would bring me 
comfort. But how you can demand me sacrifice eternal interest of 
ever-living soul, for wife and land?’’ He paused a moment. Then 
with head high and a glowing smile on his face, he made his choice. 
‘‘Having learned way of true life in Jesus Christ, I cannot—I will 
not—worship idol nor ancestral tablet. Both only manufacture of 
men’s hands.”’ 


The older brother ground his teeth in rage. He ran to an inner 
room, swooped up Zung-foo’s bedding, and flung it out the front 
door. He screamed at Zung-foo to get out. Without a word, the 
younger brother gathered the scattered bedclothes into a roll, shoul- 
dered it, and quietly walked away to the house of a friend. The in- 
vited relatives gasped with amazement. ‘‘ What kind this new reli- 
gion making little brother to be such fool?’’ they asked. 


News of the affair quickly spread throughout the city of Quin- 
san. Some were indignant at the lack of piety in the youth; others, 
like Nicodemus, secretly inquired of the truth. The incident fo- 
cused attention on the work of the Quinsan Mission, and so affected 
the Shanghai church that that body later restored Tsung Zung-foo 
to full membership. 
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Yates rejoiced with them. ‘Is not this,’’ he asked, ‘‘an embodi- 
ment of the true spirit of confessing Christ before men—of a man’s 
losing his own life that he may find it?”’ 


And then he added, ‘‘There is at Quinsan a nucleus for a church 
if we only had the men to give it a monthly visit.’’ 


From the newest outstation in Tong Kah Pang, in charge of an 
influential church member, Mrs. Ling, came signs that a harvest 
there, too, seemed nigh at hand. How much to be done! How few 
to share the load! | 


In October, 1878, symptoms of a return of the inflammation from 
which Yates had suffered for over a year, caused him to dig again 
into his own pocket for a sea trip to South China. This time he 
took his companion with him. He left her in Hong Kong for a pro- 
longed visit with Annie-James and Mr. Seaman while he went on 
to Canton to spend a few days in the South China Mission. He 
was delighted to meet again the aging Yang Seen Saang and to see 
him still engaged in the Master’s work there. 


Upon his return, alone, to Shanghai, Yates found more ‘‘bricks’’ 
ready to be put into the groundwork he was extending for Ged’s 
kingdom in China. One was a brave witness in the death of an old 
woman—a church member ready for her reward. She had strictly 
charged against the use of any idolatrous ceremonies, saying, ‘‘I 
belong Jesus Christ. He not wanting such useless things. ”’ 


Mrs. Yates’s long, faithful work among these women waved a 
gleaming banner against the drab of an older creed. One young 
woman had been a regular attendant at Tsing Way Dong for sev- 
eral years. She had avowed her faith in Christ, requested baptism 
and church membership. When the family into which she was soon 
married found out her religious views, they obstructed her plans 
and put a short stop to her church attendance. Soon she lay dying 
in childbirth. A relative, who was a church member and who had 
recently lost a converted mother, was standing by the girl’s bed. 
The stricken one was lying in a coma when suddenly she roused. 
Her eyes spread wide with wonder. ‘‘ Ah,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘the daw 
li (gospel) is true! Ah-Boo haw lay, Ah-Boo haw lay’’ (Your 
mother is in fine place, your mother in fine place).- 
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The attending church member sought to calm her excitement and 
asked her what she meant. ‘‘Oh,’’ she glowed, ‘‘I see Ah-Boo (your 
mother). So beautiful! But I not allowed to meet her.’’ 


‘“Why not?’’ asked a bystander. 


‘‘T stopped by two men in white, one taller than other,’’ the dy- 
ing girl explained. ‘‘They said my credentials not good.’’ 


‘‘Do you wish priest come perform ceremony for you?’’ in- 
quired a heathen friend. 


‘“No,’’ came a low but positive answer. 


‘‘Do you wish Pastor Wong Ping-san come, read Bible and pray 
with you?’’ asked the church “it ele 


‘*Yes,’’ she smiled slowly. ‘‘Beg him come help*me my creden- 
tials.’’ 


The native pastor was hastened to the young wife whom death 
was calling. He urged her to faith in Jesus as the only credential 
needed. ‘‘Do not fear, for Jesus loves you,’’ he insisted. ‘‘ He let 
you pass if you trusting in him.’’ | 

The girl slipped down into another apparent coma. Presently 
she stirred again. Her face grew radiant with delight. ‘‘I can now 
go Ah-Boo (your mother),’’ she claimed. ‘‘I not baptized, but cre- 
dentials accepted. Ah-Boo so lovely ....so shining .... playing . 
music....glory of heaven....tongue....cannot.... tell.’? Shei 
fell back, still smiling. And the young spirit passed into the won- 
derful Beyond. 


The heathen family, accustomed to seeing only struggle, com- 
plaint, and often cursing on a deathbed, were struck with wonder at 
the happy going of their young daughter-in-law. They began to 
inquire about their own credentials and were soon attending serv- 
ices at Tsing Way Dong (Shanghai Baptist Church). Several gave 
up their idolatry and prayed to the true God. 

The ‘‘bricks’’ for the groundwork for God’s kingdom were pil- 
ing up. 

By December, 1878, Yates felt that the Shanghai Church was 
ready to extend its adtivitis: Two Christian youths had been show- 
ing aptness in teaching the gospel to others. They needed, however, 
more training. The obligation of providing for their families stood 
in the way of their giving time to study. At the season of the Lord’s 
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Supper, Yates said to those present: ‘‘ You’ contribute $15 a month 
to our ‘Pastor Wong’s salary. If you can, in addition, support the 
families of these young brethren, I will do the teaching and will 
contribute something, too. But you must take the direction of this 
matter and fix the amount of support for the families. It is your 
- enterprise, not mine personally. As this matter means work, we 
don’t want verbal promises. Come up to the table, give the pastor 
your names and the amounts you will give monthly to this impor- 
tant object. Let the first payment be handed in next Sunday, and 
after that, on every monthly church-meeting day. You must arrange 
to bring it regularly without solicitation from anyone. It is your 
offering to the Lord for the extension of his kingdom. What will 
you do for your, Redeemer’s cause?”’ 


Twenty came forward. Contributions ranged from ten cents to 
two dollars a month. Yates promised four dollars. The total 
pledge came to twelve dollars. The church then fixed the salary of 
one young man at six dollars, and that for the one residing in Soo- 
chow at seven dollars, because he would need extra funds for travel 
to Shanghai. 


‘‘T am delighted,’’ rejoiced Yates, ‘‘for most of the members 
are poor, and none of them rich.’’ His mind took up again the 
oreat yearning in his heart. ‘‘It seems impossible,’’ he mused, ‘‘for 
anyone in America to conceive of our want of laborers. The great 
mass of the churches seem to be deaf to the call of Providence.’’ 


He put his soul into a plea to Dr. Tupper: ‘‘Can’t Dr. Curry be 
induced to come and make us avisit? We have earned it. It would 
result in great good to the cause of missions. I will pay his passage 
out, and entertain him while in Shanghai. In this I mean business 

and work for the Master. 


‘““P.S. If Dr. C. cannot come, send T. H. Pritchard on the same 
terms. ’’ 


Then he settled himself for three afternoons a week to the work 
with his new theological class of two. His forenoons had been de- 
voted to making a colloquial version of Romans ready for use in the 
church. For this purpose he had delayed the translating of the last 
two Gospels. His classes with his servants every evening, his tri- 
weekly preaching services, and his outdoor personal evangelism 
continued as usual. At the end of the year 1878, Yates felt it had 
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been a period of some of the most successful work he had done in 
China. ‘‘As the miners say,’’ he commented, ‘‘I seem to have struck 
better ore. Our total membership is ninety-one.’’ 


Converts were showing a deeper interest in the study of the 
Scriptures. Yates’s work of putting it into the spoken dialect of the 
people, rather than using the classical rendering, was resulting in 
a manifest growth in grace, spirituality of mind, and more interest 
in the salvation of others. Volunteers were out every Sunday talk- 
ing and preaching to the people. ‘‘In a few years,’’ the man at the 
wheel exulted, ‘‘with the blessing of God, the epee Baptist 
Chureh will be a church at work.”’ 


Another bright hope in Yates’s heart was for the return from 
Hong Kong of Mrs. Yates, daughter, and son-in-law in time for the 
Christmas dinner. He made ready the year’s financial record to 
show the two women, both of whom had contributed so generously 
to the church budget. Their combined gifts had just totaled $1,- 
268.00. The church contribution for 1878 had reached $333.00, or 
an average of $3.75 a member. ‘‘ Judging from the last statistics,’’ 
said Yates, ‘‘this is more than double the average of any other 
church in China.”’ 


One of the pioneer’s first activities in 1879 was to thank the 
Raleigh and Central associations of North Carolina once more for 
their faithful donations toward his support. ‘‘Be assured,’’ he 
wrote them through Dr. Bailey of the Biblical Recorder, ‘‘that it is 
a great pleasure to us to know that we are eating the bread of 
friends. May he who does not withhold a blessing from the giver 
reward you temporally and spiritually.’’ 


‘‘T never worked harder than I am doing now,’’ said Yates. 
‘‘The effort to get members of the church to study the Scriptures 
in their own dialect, to supplement their $15 a month for the sup- 
port of their native pastor by an additional monthly contribution of 
$14 for the support of the families of two young men devoting their 
time to close study of the Word, has had a good effect upon them 
spiritually. The first fruits of a revival spirit in the church have 
presented themselves for baptism and membership. 


‘‘T need someone to rejoice with me,’’ he continued as he sat 
down to write Dr. Tupper. His deepest heart sang with joy as he 
penned the word on April 14, 1879; 
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Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below. 


‘‘It was my privilege yesterday to baptize a father and a mother 
of different members of our church. Both have joined the throng 
late in life, being over sixty years of age. There are now five other 
applicants for baptism, and many others whose hearts have been 
touched by the spirit of truth. Their good resolutions, unsupported 
by early training and religious knowledge, may evaporate like the 
early dew. We can only commend them to God, and thank God for 
the realization of his presence in our midst.’’ 


‘‘Thou shalt see greater things than these,’’ he quoted in clos- 
ing. 

The hearts of both the pioneers were gladdened when evangelist 
Zee Tay-san came down from Quinsan, bringing more candidates 


for baptism. ‘‘Every prospect pleases,’’ they sang, cheering each 
other. 


When in May still another convert came in from Tong Kah 
Pang, Yates jubilantly sent an additional report to Dr. Tupper 
with, ‘‘Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name.’’ 


In the meantime, evangelist Zee had undertaken a close restudy, 
under Yates, of the books of Matthew, Acts, and Romans. The 
missionaries now felt that Zee was the coming native worker in the 
mission, and looked forward to his early ordination to the full work 
of the ministry. 


On Saturday, November 1, 1879, Yates went up again to Quin- 
san. He had completed his little chapel there, with extra rooms for 
a dispensary and pastor’s study. A dwelling also stood on the land 
which belonged to Zee Tay-san. Yates’ mission now was to con- 
stitute into a separate, independent body the Shanghai Baptist 
Church members living in that outstation. Pastor Wong Ping-san 
was already there with all the local brethren and sisters assembled. 
A joint letter of dismission from the mother church had been 
granted them. Election by ballot resulted in the much desired 
choice of Zee Tay-san for pastor. Tsung Zung-foo, who had been 
ejected from his elder brother’s home on account of his stand for 
Christ, was elected one of the two deacons. 
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MATTHEW TYSON YATES’S LETTER 
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Ordination services were held Sunday morning for the pastor, 
and in the same afternoon for the deacons. This little Quinsan Bap- 
tist Church was the outgrowth of a cherished policy of starting an 
interest in any locality where there was a nucleus of two or three 
disciples of some influence. Yates had once climbed the hill at 
Quinsan, and from an elevation of. three hundred feet had had a 
view of the vast plain stretching out more than fifty miles in every 
direction. ‘‘It is the garden of China!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The millions 
of immortal being's in the thousands of villages and hamlets before 
me are also ready for the sickle. But, oh, where are the laborers?”’ 


Today he raised his head and prayed, ‘‘ May God’s richest bless- 
ing rest upon the new pastor, deacons, and members of this newly 
planted branch.”’ 


There were both inspiration and comfort for the hearts of the 
pioneers in the fact that 1879 had been another year of high accom- 
plishment. Eager to measure up to the limit of his ability in every 
direction, Yates quietly forwarded to the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary (removed since the fall of 1877 from Greenville, 
South Carolina, to Louisville, Kentucky) the sum of $3,000 toward 
its permanent endowment. 


When the first leaf of the Wu-tung tree falls, the whole empire knows it 1s 
autumn.—CHINESE AXIOM. 


Eliza Moring Yates had retired to her couch. For sometime her 
health had been declining. Her short trips to Chefoo and Hong 
Kong had brought only temporary improvement. Through all the 
demands of the mission work for the ten years while her husband 
was absent in search of personal repair, she had doggedly held on 
and, though alone, had pushed for progress. When he was ill, as 
when he was well, she had loyally stood by to cheer and support. It 
had been twenty years since she had seen her native land—twenty 
years since she had had a furlough. And Eliza Moring Yates was 
spent. 3 


On December 24, 1879, Mrs. Yates, in company with her chil 
dren, Mr. and Mrs. Seaman, sailed for New York on her second fur- 
lough. 
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‘‘She goes at my expense,’’ wrote Dr. Yates to Dr. Tupper. 
‘‘She would not agree to go on any other conditions. You will see 
her and our only child, Mrs. Seaman, in the spring. They a are my 
earthly treasures.’’ 


The lonely pioneer turned again to his literary work. He had 
just completed the translation of the Gospel of John into the local 
dialect; he had reviewed his work on Romans; he now mailed a 
letter to America asking for funds to print them. His special plea 
was for an appropriation for ‘‘my version in which ‘baptize’ is 
translated ‘ammerse’—say $500. If not, then I will have to sell 
some of my little property, for I must have it.’’ 


That plea was broadcast in the Biblical Recorder (July 14, 1880) 
with the added observation: ‘‘If our brethren will not give to such 
a man, and for such a purpose, to whom and for what will they 
give?’’ 


All during the spring of 1880, Yates’s mind and heart and pen 
constantly reverted to the subject of recruits for China. When Dr. 
Tupper reported the Board’s new plans to reinforce the Shanghai 
Mission, he answered: ‘‘ After holding the fort for seventeen years 
—since 1863, when the Crawfords left us for North China—I feel 
we deserve a colleague. You wish to know if I have any particular 
views as to the sort of man needed. In my judgment, the present 
stage of our work requires the best gifts of body, mind, and spirit. 
The man I want is [should be] thoroughly educated—one who has 
taken a theological course, one who loves the praise of God more 
than the praise of men, one who is ready to devote his life to the 
glory of God. I crave a man of a sound constitution and if he loves 
a wife, she should be a good match and a real helpmeet. If he has 
had some service at home and his brethren think he cannot be 
spared, so much the better. The man who can find nothing to do at 
home is not the man for China. From cranks, short horns, and men 
lacking common sense, good Lord deliver us! First: class young men 
is just what I want, and what the work at Shanghai needs.’’ 


Matthew Tyson’s heart was so burdened with this need for more 
missionaries that he continued to write about it, he continued to 
plead: ‘‘Only one man and a few ladies, 500 and 1,000 miles apart, 
on the threshold of this great empire. Let us remember that to be 
Christian, we must espouse the cause of Christ in the world. We 
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must keep before our minds the main object of our lifework—the 
glory of God in the conversion of the world.’’ 


When, in April, 1880, news came of the death of Dr. Jeremiah 
B. Jeter, Yates mourned deeply. ‘‘He was president of the Foreign 
Mission Board in 1846, when I was accepted as a missionary to 
China, and he has been a warm, sympathetic friend ever since. His 
loss I feel to be a personal loss, for he was one of the few strong 
supporters of foreign missions.”’ 


Welcome tidings were soon forthcoming from the new Quinsan 
Baptist Church. The members had decided that they must contrib- 
ute something to send the gospel to others who had not heard it. 
‘‘When worshiping idols,’’ they said, ‘‘we cooking for ourselves 
put aside each day one handful of rice for gods. Now true God has 
spoken us in his Book, and we can learn about great love of Jesus. 
We should make our daily gift to him for sending his good news to 
all.’’ 


They had agreed unanimously that their minimum contribution 
a day should be three cash (one-third of a cent). A very destitute 
member was voted excused from this obligation. But that member 
objected strenuously, ‘‘ You think I not want doing-good reward?’’ 
Soon he handed in 150 cash—fifty more than his three cash a day. 
Deacon Zung-foo proposed to return him the fifty cash. ‘‘No,’’ said 
the pauper, ‘‘ Yien Law Moh Sz (Yates Old Pastor) says must give 
as God gives us. I this month sold piece of cloth for 100 cash more 
than expected. I also did job of work for same extra. I now make 
thank offering of twenty-five cash on each case. God can bless my 
gift. God always keeping promise.’’ 


By May a deep abscess developed over the lower abdomen of the 
lone missioner. It was found to be another spawn from that fester- 
ing sliver of chicken bone that had sent him to San Francisco more 
than two years earlier. A strong poultice was applied. The white 
spot in the center of the abscess sloughed away, and with it the 
painful pricking sensation. All through May, June, and July, 
Yates spent many hours on his back giving directions for the mis- 
sion’s work to the native assistants who came to his couch. During 
this period he made a trip to Chefoo and Tientsin for the benefit of 
sea air. Soon, however, the corroded flesh set up poison runways, 
and a dreaded fistula appeared. On July 7, he submitted to an oper- 
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ation. The cankered tissues refused to heal entirely, and it became 
necessary for him, whenever sitting to use a cushion made in the 
shape of a life buoy. In spite of his troubles, however, Yates clung 
unflinchingly to a daily schedule of work. By August, 1880, he was 
able to walk slowly over to his church a hundred feet away, stand 
and preach Sunday mornings and Thursday evenings. He sorely 
missed his companion, especially on September 12, the thirty-third 
anniversary of their arrival in China. ‘‘May the Lord give me 


erace and wisdom,’’ he prayed, ‘‘to do his work and feed his 
sheep. ’’ 


In the meantime, Eliza Moring Yates over in North Carolina 
was driving herself to meet the demands of Baptists wanting to 
hear about the work in the Shanghai Mission. Many gatherings 
were assembled to welcome her and hear her experiences in China. 
When asked if the heathen ever gave satisfactory evidence of con- 
version, she told of the old Chinese woman who made her living by 
weaving straw houses used for worshiping at graves. When that 
old lady claimed faith in Jesus Christ, she was told that it was 
wrong to make any more of these ritualistic offerings to idols. But 
the new-old convert was slow to be convinced. ‘‘ Where can get my 
rice if give up only means of livelihood?’’ she argued. 


Mrs. Yates reported that she had answered, ‘‘I cannot tell you 
that, but if you give up this thing for his sake, you will never. 
starve.”’ 


After some time, the old lady sent for Mrs. Yates, saying that she 
could not feel satisfied she was doing right unless she gave up her 
heathen business. ‘‘I understand process of spinning,’’ she an- 
nounced with a happy sense of liberation, ‘‘now can prepare wrap- 
_ ping twine to eke out subsistence.’’ 


Mrs. Yates then told how she later discovered that the woman 
owned a bit of land hitherto of no service. Dr. Yates, thereupon, 
maneuvered its sale to an eager purchaser for such a good sum that; 
the obeying believer now had enough to keep her in her old age. 
‘‘Happy old Chinese woman!’’ commented a North Carolina lis- 
tener. ‘‘Well might many of us in Christian lands imitate your 
example!’’ 


At another time a pastor in Raleigh asked Mrs. Yates what the 
opinions of the missionaries were in regard to America’s efforts in 
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sending the gospel to heathen lands. ‘‘In case you think we are de- 
linquent,’’ he added, ‘‘give your reply in Chinese, and our feelings 
will not be hurt.’’ 


Mrs. Yates smiled. ‘‘None comes up to the measure of duty in 
this world—or but few do,’’ she began. Then she switched off 
into Chinese, and none was the wiser for her opinion. 


It was during Mrs. Yates’s visit in Richmond, Virginia, that 
someone looking into her face remarked, ‘‘A mother in Israel.’’ Of 
Annie-James, who impressed everyone with her naturalness and 
intelligence, another exclaimed, ‘‘What a pity that all our’ young 
women were not born and reared in China!”’ 


The mother-missionary continued to make detailed reports of 
her schoolwork, her classes, and her visits among the Chinese 
women, pleading all the time for recruits. She had finally to write 
her husband in Shanghai that she was quite worn out with her ‘‘con- 
stant goings,’’ and that she planned to start soon to some quiet 
place north ‘‘where I may hope to find a little rest, or I shall be ill 
before starting on the homeward voyage.”’ 


‘‘They have a trial before them,’’ worried Yates in Shanghai, 
‘‘to make their way home without an escort.’’ 


His sense of frustration was aggravated by the discomfort from 
the blind fistula which continued to make a heavy draft upon his 
system. Strange news from Soochow brought him more anxiety. 
He had rented and furnished a house there and put his former 
Bible student, Pay Tsz-oo, in charge as his assistant. In previous 
contacts with Yates, T'sz-oo had learned a few principles in hygiene 
of the eyes. While preaching in Soochow one day on ‘‘The light of 
the body is the eye,’’ a listener. with conjunctivitis came up and 
asked if anything could be done for his affliction. Tsz-oo answered 
that he was not a physician, but had some eye medicine. He ap- 
plied the specific and told the man to believe in Jesus who was able 
to open the eyes of the blind and save his soul. In twenty-four 
hours, the patient returned to show Pay 'T'sz-oo that his eyes were 
well. The news of this spread far and wide. Many thronged the 
small chapel seeking cures for every sort of ill. One fellow, racked 
with pain all over, was brought in for treatment. Tsz-o00 protested 
again that he was not a physician, that he only preached Jesus as 
the Saviour of all who believe. The sufferer then insisted that he 
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believed, and begged the evangelist to do something. Whereupon : 
‘Tsz-oo had the afflicted one stripped, rubbed his whole body with 
the eye medicine, prayed over him and told him to go and believe in 
Jesus. Late that same day this patient also came back to show that 
he was well and to return thanks. 


In the meantime Pay Tsz-00’s sister, a woman of wealth and 
position in Soochow, developed a deep complex of mortification that 
her brother should be a ‘‘slave of a foreigner at $8.00 a month to 
preach a foreign religion.’’ She berated him soundly. She 
threatened that if he did not break this relationship, she would set 
both his mother and wife upon him. The young man refused to 
commit himself. 


In a few days, all three of the women pounced in screaming 
rage upon him. Poor 'T'sz-oo could not withstand the triple on- 
slaught. He finally promised to devote himself to the ‘‘healing 
art’’ only. ‘‘That, we consider more respectable,’’ they allowed. 


The young man salved his conscience by promising himself he 
would use his influence privately for Christianity. He then sent for 
Pastor Zee Tay-san at Quinsan to visit him. The older man found 
the rented chapel crowded daily with from seventy to two hundred 
men and women of all classes, even high officials, awaiting T'sz-00’s 
therapy. ‘‘I wish you inform Yates Old Teacher I no longer need 
wages. I charge two and one-half cents each treatment. This 
enough for me. Let my wages go another,’’ said T’sz-oo justifying 
himself to Pastor Zee. — 


Yates grieved over the state into which Pay T'sz-oo had fallen. 
He feared the young man would be blinded by the glare of popular 
applause and be lost to the cause of Christianity in Soochow. ‘‘Oh, 
how we need more missionaries in China!’’ he cried out. ‘‘If the 
work is to be continued here, we must have more men. The present 
state of things is killing off the few now in the field.’’ He persuaded 
Dr. Zung Tsong-oh, medical colleague of Pastor Zee in Quinsan, to 
take, first, two months of special Bible study and training, and then 
to go take charge of the Soochow chapel. All expenses were to be 
borne by the mother church at Shanghai. 


On November 14, 1880, Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Seaman reached 
Shanghai after their long voyage via England, Europe, and the 
Indian Ocean. They seemed well and were delighted beyond meas- 
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ure to be at home once more. Matthew Tyson could not take his 
eyes off of them. ‘‘Truly God has been good to me and mine,’’ he 
said in heartfelt tones. ‘‘ Blessed be his name forever.’’ 


The 1880 year’s record in membership of the Shanghai and 
Quinsan churches had reached 103. ‘‘My personal expenses have 
been heavy,’’ he said. ‘‘Including the cost of the schools, my doc- 
tor’s bills, and the expense of Mrs. Yates’s trip to and from the 
United States, it has been considerably over $2,200. But the offer- 
ing has been most cheerfully made.’’ 


He who does not succumb to great hardships, 1s sure to gain great honor. 
—CHINESE AXIOM. 


Mrs. Yates, soon after returning to Shanghai, resumed her edi- 
torial duties on the magazine, Woman’s Work. Issues of the peri- 
odical were waiting to be sent all over China. A few subscriptions 
were ordered for America. One day in January, 1881, hard pressed 
by the many calls upon her, she sighed, ‘‘Time runs fast away. 
One’s life gets more and more busy.’’ 


‘‘Your journalism is truly a work of love, Lizzie,’’ said Yates. 


‘¢When I have put up and mailed about seven hundred copies of 
these quarterly publications,’’ she answered, ‘‘my responsibility in 
that line will be over for five months. Then my turn will come 
again.”’ 


Her husband’s physical condition stirred increasing apprehen- 
sions. The painful fistula was again burrowing in several direc- 
tions. Acute inflammation had set in, threatening blood poison. 
Fever kept the sufferer confined to his couch. Pastor Wong Ping- 
san sought to cheer him by glowing accounts from both Quinsan 
and Soochow. His daughter, Mrs. Seaman, together with his wife, 
contributed a special $115 toward printing two thousand copies of 
his recently completed translation of the Gospel of John; and 
through Dr. Tupper an appropriation of $70, making available an 
extra edition of Romans, also buoyed his spirits. In May another 
surgical operation brought him some relief. Supported by his 
specially constructed cushion, Yates resumed his daily work on his 
translation and preaching. 
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On the last day of May, 1881, he wrote a characteristic letter to 
Dr. J. P. Boyce of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, in 
Louisville, Kentucky: ‘‘ Enclosed please find $200 to be used for the 
present necessities of the Seminary. I delight in spending and being 
spent in a work that has for its object the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom among men. We shall continue to struggle as the Semi- 
nary is now struggling for existence. It is God’s work. He will 
provide and give us grace for our day and trial.’’ 


For the new work in Soochow there now arrived the first instal- 
ments of monies pledged by the Piedmont Baptists of north Geor- 
gia. Yates had, the previous year, advised this earnest group not 
to try to set up a separate agency in China, but to entrust their con- 
tributions to the Foreign Mission Board in Richmond, Virginia, 
designating their gifts for Soochow as their particular center of in- 
terest. These 50,000 Piedmont Baptists, under the leadership of 
Rev. W. C. Wilkes, had finally consented to this co-operation. Thus 
they had found a worthy outlet for their missionary spirit, the 
China field was being extended thereby, the value of a centralized 
Southwide mission board recognized, and the hearts of the pio- 
neers were encouraged. 


In June, 1881, Yates succeeded in selling the Sung Way Dong 
(Sacred Assembly Hall) for $2,500. This was the old Gothic church 
building inside the native city, the structure for which Rev. J. Lewis 
Shuck had solicited funds in 1846. The foundations were crum- — 
bling. In addition, the general work had for some time been devel- 
oping away from this old center. The proceeds gave the pioneer 
builder the means to construct a Chinese- Ae meetinghouse 
needed in another locality. 

Yates’ general health seemed to be keeping up well, but his local 
trouble refused to heal. As his wound needed to be dressed twice a 
day, he did not go into the country now, but preached in his home 
chapel every Sunday. Repeatedly he prayed, ‘‘O Lord, help me to 
be faithful to the heathen, and faithful to my Master.’’ He wrote 
confidently to his sister, ‘‘My hair is getting gray, but my heart is 

as young as ever.’’ To his classmates in the States, he insisted, 
‘‘My friends must not think of me as a sick man. I amas stout as a 
Hercules, and as erect as a Belvedere.”’ . 

Some of the women among the Chinese converts were proving, 

too, their health in the realm of the spirit, and these deeply rejoiced 
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the heart of Mrs. Yates. One faithful church member was a Mrs. 
Lieu, of good family and education. When her teacher-husband lost 
his mind, Mrs. Lieu attempted to continue the little school held in 
their home. The children, however, frightened by the pedagogue’s 
mad ways, soon withdrew and the family fell into straits for daily 
bread. 


Another one of Mrs. Yates’s converts, a Mrs. Tsang, seeing that 
Mrs. Lieu was too proud to ask for aid, joined seven other church 
sisters in plans to save the situation. They proposed to change the 
school into a free Christian school if Mrs. Lieu would give the use 
of the schoolroom, and rent half of her large home, thus to provide 
for herself and husband. They themselves were already obligated 
to contribute to their native pastor’s salary, to the native assistants 
sent out as evangelists from the mother church, to sick and needy 
neighbors, besides feeding and clothing self and family—all on an 
average monthly allowance of six dollars. Now each pledged an 
extra twenty cents a month toward their new project. Mrs. Tsang 
approached Dr. Yates on the plan and received from him ten dollars 
to buy Christian books and other necessary equipment. The enrol- 
ment of pupils soon began to increase with this support and volun- 
tary supervision by the eight Chinese women. 


One day one of these same women called on Mrs. Yates, handing 
her something wrapped in red paper. ‘‘Please receive this,’’ the 
visitor said, ‘‘help pay you now building us new schoolhouse. Truly 
little, but wishing small part in your good work. Please make me 
happy and accept.’’ 


Mrs. Yates opened the red wrapping and found four dollars. 
Touched by such generosity, Mrs. Yates grasped the hand of the 
giver, laid the money back into it, and thanked her warmly. ‘‘But 
we do not need this money for the schoolhouse,’’ she urged. ‘‘You 
can find other ways of doing good with it. You must let me give it 
back to you.’’ ! 


‘*No, no, no,’’ answered the woman. ‘‘If not need for house, you 
buy schoolroom clock; this of course essential.’’ 


Seeing the donor’s sincerity, Mrs. Yates consented to buy the 
timepiece for the undertaking so dear to their hearts. She con- 
tinued to abet them in their efforts, but scrupulously left in their 
own hands the management of their task. 
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~- On October 17, 1881, the Kiang Chih Baptist Association con- 
vened in the Tsing Way Dong (Shanghai Baptist Church). Thirty- 
one Chinese and missionary delegates, from thirteen churches spon- 
sored by the Northern and Southern Baptist Mission Boards, were 
present. They hailed from Kiangsu, Shantung, and Chinkiang 
provinces, and formed the first Baptist association in China. For 
three days they discussed important policies for their churches, 
and compiled reports. ‘‘In the matter of contribution,’’ glowed 
Yates, ‘‘mine is the banner church. Of the recorded annual total of 
$547.72, my Shanghai Church contributed $316.00 and the Quinsan 
Church, $24.00.’’ A photograph was made of the whole group in 
attendance and sent to the Mission Boards and the secretaries. 


In November the doctor decided that Yates would have to under- 
20 a series of surgical operations before he could be rid of that 
long-festering sinus. By December 4, a fifth cutting had been made, 
with a prediction of several more. In describing his experience of 
this surgery-by-sections, Yates said: ‘‘I take no anaesthetic for my 
operations. My doctors said that they had seen it stated by an 
American physician that if a person would breathe as rapidly as 
possible while undergoing an incision, he would not feel the pain of 
cutting. They wished to try this theory on me. I consented. Dr. 
Macleod superintended the breathing which was like that of a dog 
ona hot summer day. He held out of my sight a handkerchief to be 
dropped, when he saw the color come into my face, as a signal for 
the operating physician to go ahead. When Dr. Macleod told me, 
‘That will do,’ I was surprised to find that the operation had been 
already performed. This experiment I have tried three times and 
have not, on any occasion, felt more pain than is usually inflicted in 
the case of a vaccination.’’ 


‘‘What is the philosophy of this kind of anaesthetic?’’ pondered 
Yates finally. ‘‘Is it simply a diversion of the mind? While I can- 
not do, I can suffer his will. And is not that obedience? My one 
desire is that my afflictions may be blessed to me spiritually, and to 
the good of our cause—the cause of Christ.’’ 


As Matthew Tyson lay on his couch these wintry days, a bright 
star of hope gleamed through even his darkest hours. Hliza brought 
him, one day, a cable from Dr. Tupper announcing the appointment 
and sailing of two new missionaries. Yates waved aloft the news- 
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freighted sheet. ‘‘ ’t is a thing of beauty, Mother!’’ he exclaimed, 
using the epithet by which he more and more often addressed her. 
‘“‘Tt fills my sorrowing heart with joy and gratitude. Yes! Walker 
for us, and Pruitt for Crawford in North China. They will be re- 
ceived with open arms and heart.”’ 


The first built mission house, so long rented for lack of a col- 
league, was now vacated, and directions for general repairs were 
given. With faithful help from Pastor Wong, Yates, while lying 
prone on his couch, began once more to take up his work. He pushed 
the completion of his new translation of the Gospel of Luke. ‘‘ When 
my health is more firmly established,’’ he planned, ‘‘I propose to 
go on with Galatians.”’ | 


_ A sixth operation on the burrowing complication around the ob- 
stinate fistula, December 20, 1881, put Yates over another hurdle of 
adversity. ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth,’’ quoted the 
sufferer. ‘‘ But as I am more than anxious to resume my work, I will 
submit to anything, and trust him whom I serve to the end.’’ 


Thus the work went on from day to day with varying hopes, and 
fears, and disappointments, but always with earnest prayer for the 
blessing of the Spirit. The annual financial record showed a pri- 
vate contribution from the pioneers themselves of $950. Of this sum 
$842 had been subscribed in equal moments by Mrs. Yates and An- 
nie-James Yates Seaman. 


To grind a blunt hatchet into a needle, only requires hard labor. 
—CHINESE Maxim. 


On the evening of January 24, 1882, the long-looked-for recruits 
for the Shanghai Mission arrived. -Young C. W. Pruitt and C. S. 
Walker, both from Georgia, were warmly welcomed into the Yates’ 
home. The old pioneer was exhilarated by their presence. ‘‘ After 
eighteen and one-half years alone, a reinforcement is a real inspira- 
tion. I feel like singing the Doxology with a gusto,’’ he cheered. 
Yates soon discovered that the young men had come without any 
promised life partners. Concern for them immediately possessed 
his heart. A suggestive twinkle in his eye accompanied his next re- 
mark: ‘‘ We have recently entertained two fine young women who 
have joined the Presbyterian Mission in North China.’’ The loving 
‘“barb’’ went home, as subsequent events soon proved, ; 
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When ‘‘ Mother Yates’’ was tipped off that young Pruitt would 
reach his twenty-fifth anniversary on January 31, she gave a birth- 
day dinner in his honor. He felt it a fine send-off for his trip north 
to the Shantung field. Young Walker was soon housed in the reno- 
vated mission dwelling, but boarded with the veterans for three 
months. When he set up bachelor life in earnest, the missionary 
‘‘mother’’ constantly sent him little jars of pickle, plates of ginger 
nuts, and often flowers. 


On February 2, Yates submitted to his eighth and most severe 
treatment by surgery. He came out of it with definite promise of 
recovery. His best tonic was the leisure time his beloved compan- 
ion could give him; for it was the season of the Chinese New Year, 
and all activities were at a standstill, all schools were on a holiday. 
Together they had some treasured, quiet hours in which to talk over 
the past and to plan for the future. 


‘‘T am taking great satisfaction in our boarding school, Math,”’ 
confided Eliza, ‘‘because none of the money for its support is ob- 
tained by begging.’’ 


‘‘T am proud,’’ answered Yates, ‘‘that you and Annie are divid- 
ing the expenses between you. How is it working now?’’ 


‘We employ a teacher and a cook. It takes $40 a year to sup- 
port one girl. Several of our Christian parents are willing to pay 
$18 a year for board, and furnish suitable clothing for the daughter. 
Two of our girls are charity scholars, too poor to pay anything. Jn- 
struction and motherly care from the native teacher are bestowed 
freely. My part is that of general superintendent. One day in the 
week I hear a review of all the lessons given in that week. At otber 
- times I sit with them during their sewing, knitting, and embroidery 
hours, have them read to me in turn, talk with them about the 
meaning of their hymns, or their catechism, or Bible. Ah, Math, 
their faces do brighten when I enter the schoolroom. I won’t deny 
that I sometimes carry them a little cake, or candy, or fruit. Still, 
they do not receive such things very often. And I believe they are 
really glad to see me.’’ 


‘¢You claim that one of your hobbies, Mother, is training cbil- 
dren,’’ smiled Matthew Tyson, ‘‘so why shouldn’t they welcome 
you?”’ 
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‘‘The leaven of Christianity has spread a little,’’ she continued. 
‘‘T am glad to find some of our church members feeling the justice 
of our claim that it is their duty to educate their daughters them- 
selves instead of allowing the financial burden to fall upon Ameri- 
can Baptists. Others are quite willing to pay for board and clothing 
if we would only allow the girls’ feet to remain bound. In Chinese 
opinion small feet, being indispensable for a lady, stand for refine- 
ment. With small feet a girl may marry into a good family; with 
large feet—never! These mothers bind their daughters’ feet at an 
early age. Even the girls themselves, after passing their twelfth 
year, begin to tighten the bandages and take pride in their dwarfed 
extremities. Doesn’t it make your heart ache, Math, to hear the 
wail of some five-year-old protesting against the torture of the first 
operation? I cannot consent to aid and abet such a eruel custom as 
foot-binding. Nor do I think it right to receive as free pupils those 
whose parents are able to pay for board and clothing. I prefer 
rather to have fewer pupils. We must endeavor to keep the gospel 
and pecuniary gain as far apart as possible in the minds of these 
people, otherwise we shall be planting a spurious Christianity.’’ 


Yates nodded his assent. Then he drew her attention to his 
plans: ‘‘ After I rest awhile, and have time to pick up the ends, and 
get Brother Walker fairly started in the ABC’s of this strange lan- 
guage, [ shall be able to resume my ‘Reminiscences’ for the Biblical 
Recorder.’’. He had been writing these articles from time to time 
ever since the early spring of 1880. For an introduction he had 
stated: ‘‘I deem no apology necessary for consenting to write a se- 
ries of letters about myself and work, which must, of necessity, con- 
tain much of autobiography ; for my sole aim in doing so is to pro- 
mote the glory of God. in He extension of Christ’s kingdom among 
men of all nations.’ 


His subjects dealt, among others, with the domestic and social 
life of China, her education, architecture, dress, customs, and gov- 
ernment. These efforts, made under much physical stress, were 
stirring real interest among the readers of the Bblical Recorder. 


As for himself, the long eight-inch wound was healing slowly, 
but surely. By the last of March, 1882, Yates was able to say, ‘‘ Al- 
though I have had ninety-six days of confinement to my couch and 
house, I am coming out of it with the loss of only one pound.’’ His 
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voice, however, gave indication of the strain he had undergone in. 
that he was unable to raise it as high as usual. 


In May, Yates began a search for a more suitable place of work 
in Soochow. This was in line with far-reaching plans he had made 
in the early days when he had traveled the network of navigable 
canals throughout the province of Kiangsu. For years, and espe- 
cially during his recent seclusion, he had envisioned a great triangle 
of occupation for Christ in China— a line of work running from 
Shanghai roughly along the Grand Canal for 85 miles westward 
toward Soochow. The course was to turn at right angles from Soo- 
chow and follow the same Grand Canal northward for 127 miles to 
the river port of Chinkiang. The hypotenuse of this strategic tri- 
angle would then follow back to Shanghai for 157 miles down the 
ereat Yangtze River. Within this area was a populous region of 
many walled cities, easy of access by boat and teaming with im- 
mortal souls. How Yates yearned that they all might have the light 
of the gospel. 


‘As soon as I can procure that suitable place in Soochow,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we shall constitute a church in that provincial capital. We 
have eight Christians there now—all members of our Shanghai 
Church. They will do for a ‘stack pole.’ ”’ 


On May 11, 1882, the great man, his whole soul singing, ‘‘The 
Lord of hosts is with us...’’ went down to the Chinese telegraph 
office and sent a cable to the 1882 session of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, meeting in Greenville, South Carolina. ‘‘Mell—Psalm 
46—Yates’’ flashed across the deép. By next morning an answer 
sped back, ‘‘Yates—Psalm 103—Mell.’’ The actual interval for 
return of that reply, after discounting thirteen hours for the differ- 
ence in time, was only nine hours. 


In July, young W. 8. Walker accompanied Yates to Soochow to 
inspect a new lot selected by the Chinese assistant there. Because 
of his height and weight, Yates had hired an oversized mandarin 
chair, with two extra bearers, to take him into the walled city. The 
uninitiated citizenry gawked in wonder at the spectacle, and jumped 
spryly out of the way at the demanding caterwauls of the four fast- 
stepping chair-bearers. ‘‘Hm!’’ ejaculated many, ‘‘must be some 
foreign emperor !”’ 
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~ Instant approval of the location for the church was the outcome 
of the visit. Yates had been holding the $2,500 from the previous 
year’s sale of Sung Way Dong (Sacred Assembly Hall) in 
Shanghai against the need here. By skilful maneuvering, the old- 
timer was able to purchase the lot and building in his own right, and 
not in the name of a Chinese as was the usual custom. He had finally 
procured a formal deed, authenticated by the seals of two officials 
‘and the Viceroy of Nanking. In addition to this a placard was given 
him to suspend at the entrance of the acquired property. It was a 
dictated proclamation warning all bad men of the consequence of 
disorderly conduct. ‘‘This marks progress. I do not propose to 
have a chapel in any other way than open and above board,’’ Yates 
pointed out, well pleased over the whole transaction. ‘‘ With exten- 
sive alterations and repairs, we shall eventually have a good 
preaching place.’’ 


In the meantime, Mrs. Yates’s physical reserve was again show- 
ing signs of waning. It was decided that she needed the cooler cli- 
mate of Chefoo. Plans were made for her to sail on August 2, and 
to stay in that northern port through September. At five o’clock 
on the morning of her intended departure, she was attacked with 
violent symptoms indicating cholera. Yates was thoroughly 
alarmed. He quickly administered a dose of his old stand-by, Perry 
Davis’ Painkiller, and sent for the doctor. Never had minutes 
seemed so long, or so many, as he waited for the delayed arrival of 
the physician. The medicine promptly revived the patient, but the 
doctor’s verdict was that Yates himself should take her immedi- 
ately to the northern city. The distressed husband dropped all— 
his teaching, preaching, and printing—and by 2:00 P. M. had car- 
ried her safely off to sea toward the change she so sorely needed. 
She rallied gradually with slight relapses during August. Annie- 
James relieved her father of the nursing in September, when Yates 
returned to his work again. 


In October, Mr. William Joshua Hunnex and wife applied to Dr. 
Yates to become missionaries under the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, and to be connected with the 
Shanghai Mission. The applicant was British, his wife, Swiss. He 
had been converted and baptized by Charles H. Spurgeon. Both 
man and wife had been members of his famous Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle near the traffic center of ‘‘Klephant and Castle’’ in London. 
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They had come to China under the auspices of the China Inland 
Mission. They could not speak the Shanghai dialect, but were pro- 
ficient in the use of the southern Mandarin Chinese as spoken in 
Chinkiang. Their engagement with the China Inland Mission was 
terminating at the end of the year. 


After Yates had investigated their religious views, he decided 
that Mr. and Mrs. Hunnex could help him start work at Chinkiang 
—his northernmost point on the vertical line of his ‘‘triangle.’’ He 
proposed to Dr. Tupper to have them appointed for a year, asking 
for an answer by cable. Approval was duly sent. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunnex became the Chinkiang workers of the Shanghai Mission 
with the understanding that, if the plan proved satisfactory, the 
Foreign Mission Board would make some permanent arrangement 
with them later. 


As cooler weather came on in October, Mr. Seaman went up to 
Chefoo to bring back the two beloved women. The mother-mission- 
ary mended slowly but could not recover her lost weight nor her 
usual vigor. Yates, deeply concerned over her, began plans to 
secure a house of his own in Chefoo where she might spend the hot 
days of the next summer. ‘‘ And I purpose to rest some myself,’’ he 
chuckled. : 


Toward the end of 1882, Yates received word that a Mr. David 
W. Herring was volunteering for the foreign work in China. The 
veteran’s heart leaped heavenward as he sat down to write the 
young man. Strong, earnest, sensible words formed under his pen: 


‘The Lord has called you to a great work, one that requires 
thorough preparation. 


~ ‘Took well to your moral, and mental, and physical outfit. 


‘‘Neglect not the gift that is within you—the call to be an apostle 
to the heathen. Solemnly consider your obligation to him who has 
redeemed you with his precious blood, and counted you worthy to 
be made co-worker with him in bringing millions of earth to God. 
The habit of working for God’s cause, even on a small scale, will be 
of great benefit to you in years to come, for you will have to do with 
multitudes, as well as with individuals often of an ignorant and de- 
graded class. As an ambassador for Christ, you will need to learn 
to become all things to all men. 
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“Thoroughly equip your mind with a complete store of knowl- 
edge—biblical, scientific, and secular. A first-class missionary may 
be called upon to superintend all work from the building of his own 
house and chapel to the writing of tracts and to comparing transla- 
tions with the original language of the Scriptures. Don’t for a mo- 
ment entertain the idea that you can read up on theology, etc., after 
you are settled on your field of labor. You will have no time for 
this. A new religious book is something to which I have been a 
stranger for thirty-six years. Baptist authors and publishers do 
not remember their missionaries. (A new book now and then would 
be much like a cup of cold water.) 


‘‘Do not waste time reading up everything you can find about 
China. Take the course that will enable you to become a thorough 
biblical scholar. God will make you—and wwe will try to help make 
you—a foreign missionary after you arrive on heathen ground. 


‘¢ Avoid mental and spiritual laziness as you would the plague. 
Write sermons. He who can find something to do where he is will 
be likely to find something to do for the Master when he leaves the 
Seminary. 


‘‘ Avoid dignified airs. Strive to be the perfect gentleman with 
all with whom you have to do. The personal influence of a mission- 
ary, exerted by his appearance, manner, and spirit, goes a long way 
with a heathen people towards recommending the gospel he teaches. 


‘‘The first qualification for a good foreign missionary is to be a 
good animal. Therefore, guard your health with sedulous care as 
unto the Lord. The Scriptures prescribe no austerity of life. Exer- 
cise in the open air is necessary to secure health of body and mind, 
and to preserve youthful spirits. From the time I entered college 
until I graduated, I was in the habit of running two miles every 
morning at four o’clock. Even now I walk my two miles a day. 


‘‘Y am in the prime of life, and have an indomitable will. I fully 
expect to visit the United States, and then return for another de- 
cade or more of useful labor.’’ 


Thus did Yates stimulate, encourage, and attract the young co- 
laborer, for many of whom he so yearned. He was now weighing 
240 pounds, able to eat well, work fourteen hours, and sleep well. 

About this time, someone in the Southland sent Yates a copy of 
the new Baptist Encyclopedia. The pioneer found his own name 
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listed therein and frowned. He immediately ‘acknowledged the 
gift, and added: ‘‘It has some blemishes on the inside, however. It 
is not correct history to say that I supported the missions of the 
Convention in China during the Civil War in America. I did what 
I could, but with all of us it was ‘root little pig, etc.’ We all sup- 
ported ourselves as well as we could.’’ 


In January, 1883, Yates was working steadily at his translation. 
He planned to begin on Corinthians and go consecutively through 
to the Revelation. He used Alford’s Greek text as his basis for ren- 
dering the passages into Chinese. ‘‘Oh, how I should like to have a 
few hours’ talk with Broadus, Boyce, and others!’’ he sighed as he 
discussed with Pastor Wong the words that conveyed the right 
meaning, lest he speak in an unknown tongue. 


‘*You light a lamp on this book,’’ said his Chinese assistant ap- 
preciatively. 

Yates often invited young Walker to sit in his study to listen 
and to take notes on these discussions, saying that it was a fine 
method for enlarging a religious vocabulary. The novice accepted 
the opportunity and derived great benefit from it. He was already 
doing well with the language. ‘‘It is because of the many helps I 
have,’’ he said gratefully. ‘‘Dr. Yates has written what might be 
called a grammar and small dictionary combined. It is a splendid 
key to this Shanghai dialect. 


Rev. Wong Ping-san smiled, and remembering Yates’ faithful 
efforts in 1854 during the awful days of the T’arping Rebellion, he 
quoted, ‘‘The front boat is eyes for the boat behind.”’ 


In April, 1883, Yates went up to Soochow to superintend the 
building of the new chapel on Long Dong Loo (London Street). 
While he was gone, Mother Yates spent the time in the pretty sub- 
urban home of her daughter, Annie-James Seaman. The two women 
deeply appreciated each other. ‘‘If care and petting avail much,’’ 
said the mother, ‘‘I surely shall be the better for my visit. I am 
picking up strength, albeit slowly, and hope to be of some use ere 
long.’’ 

‘‘Mother dear, you’re entirely too modest,’’ answered Annie- 
James. ‘‘Let me count up some of the ‘monuments’ to your useful- 
ness: fifty active women church members today; a whole group of 
once illiterate women, some of them old, whom you have taught to 
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read the New Testament; the several schools you’ve organized for 
girls; many lassies whose feet you’ve unbound, whose lives you’ve 
emancipated, and to whose hearts you’ve brought redemption; and 
ten years of singlehanded administration of the mission while Dad 
had to be away. All this you’ve done. And in addition, there’s your 
editorial writing in English for the Woman’s Work, and the happy 
home you’ve made for a tall, lanky girl and for the finest father a 
daughter ever had. Really, 1 wonder what more you’re hoping to 
do!’’ 


‘‘Well,’’? smiled the mother, ignoring the praise, ‘‘there is a 
work for women which I would like to see organized here—some- 
thing along the line of a Bible Training School for women boarders, 
as has been done at southern Swatow by Miss Fielde. But my life is 
too far spent for such an undertaking. Besides, to carry it out fully 
requires the steadfast devotion of self-reliant, unmarried mission- 
ary ladies; otherwise, family cares will always be interrupting.’’ 

Annie-James Seaman right then made up her mind that if there 
were such a work ever begun, in the Shanghai Mission, she was go- 
ing to give it her best financial support in honor of this precious 
missionary mother. 


Yates, returning from Soochow, tarried at Quinsan to visit the 
newly established church there. He walked to the top of the Quin- 
san Hill, looked down over a plain nearly one hundred miles square, 
_and noted again the many cities, towns, villages, and hamlets dotted 
over it, with a population equal to that of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolinas, and Georgia combined. 
‘“‘T thought of the Saviour weeping over Jerusalem,’’ he reported 
later, ‘‘and shuddered as I contemplated the jungle of humanity, 
the millions in this plain of the Yangtze who care no more for Jesus 
than the Jews did for him who wept over them.’’ 


Yates had urged Pastor Zee Tay-san to organize his mem- 
bership—women as well as men—for personal work on Sundays. 
He now learned that after the morning service they were going out 
two by two among the people. At night they returned and reported 
to the pastor the names, residences, and business of all who had 
shown any interest in the gospel. The following week the visiting 
pairs were changed so that a wider mutual acquaintance might be 
built up between church members and inquirers. ‘‘Now do you 
know of another church under the sun,’’ rejoiced Yates, ‘‘where 
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every member, male and female, spends the Lord’s day in work for 
the church? This is my model church though still in its infancy.’’ 
Then the old yearning for reinforcement surged over him again. 
‘We are projecting and laying out a work for several generations 
of missionaries,’’ he argued. ‘‘ Hitherto we have cultivated a hun- 
dred acres only. My ‘triangle’ program encloses 10,000 acres. On 
a certain occasion the late great and good Dr. Jeter rose to his full 
stature and cried, ‘Oforaman!’ I can rise to a greater stature to- 
day, and with a wider mouth ery, ‘O for men! O for men—two for 
Quinsan, two for Soochow, and one more for Chinkiang!’ ”’ 


Mrs. Yates brought her balance-wheel judgment to bear upon 
this same subject. ‘‘We do indeed need more missionaries,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but we want to consider them well before they come, whether 
they can endure hardships for Christ’s sake. If personal conveni- 
ence and creature comforts are first in their hearts, better—far bet- 
ter—never come to China. They will do no good, and they will be an 
abiding disappointment to those already in the field.”’ 


On Sunday, June 10, 1883, dedication services were held in the 
completed meetinghouse on London Street in Soochow. The pews, 
formerly belonging to the old Sung Way Dong, sold at Shanghai, 
had been installed. Quinsan Pastor Zee was present to help. Twelve 
Chinese Christians rose to sing the good old hymn, ‘‘ Jesus Bids Me 
Watch and Pray.’’ Every one started off in his own way, opening 
up to the extent of his lungs on what he considered to be the accept- 
able tune. Yates’s stentorian voice strained in vain to bring them 
into line. Never had such a medley been heard in the ancient city 
of Soochow. An audience of two or three hundred sat amazed to 
see how Christians could sing. The earnest screeching drew in 
many more passers-by off the rainy streets. ‘‘They doubtless think 
the music charming. It would have made Mozart mad,’’ smiled 
Yates, his own ears a-twang. : 


The missionary declined a second hymn, knowing the Lord 
would accept the melody in their hearts. Both he and Pastor Zee 
made full use of the opportunity to preach the way of salvation. ‘‘It 
is ours to plant and cultivate,’’ said the weary pioneer at the end of 
the great day. ‘‘Results belong to God.’’ | 


Hot summer puffed in over the Yangtze plain. Yates watched 
his companion closely for any signs of another breakdown. He had 
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just spent several weeks in Chefoo preparing a refuge in that 
healthy locality by the sea. ‘‘You can now spend the summer in a 
more bracing atmosphere, Mother,’’ he said. ‘‘And as I have had 
more than a decade of hard labor without vacation, and during the 
last two years of it much suffering, I propose to rest with you this 
summer. ’’ 


Mrs. Yates’s enjoyment of the ‘‘Chefoo bungalow”’ standing on 
a cliff, looking out over a shimmering sea, and her improved health 
by the end of September made the big husband feel repaid for his 
trouble and expense in building the cottage. 


On October 22, Yates went to Ningpo to attend the third annual 
conference of the Kiang Chih Association. The next day, just as 
the body was entering upon active business, an unexpected letter in- 
formed him of the sudden collapse of his wife in Shanghai. He 
boarded the first returning steamer that afternoon, and after a 
stormy coastal passage found his beloved seriously ill. An unsea- 
sonable heat wave had brought on heat exhaustion. When the 
stricken one began to convalesce, Matthew Tyson took her to Annie- 
James’s home. 


The next day, in company with W. S. Walker and his bride of 
three weeks, Yates went again to Soochow. This time he had two 
objects: one, to help the Walkers select a house to which they could 
move in order to establish a missionary station at Soochow; the 
other, to constitute a new church body with the seven Chinese Bap- 
tists living there. How glad the missionaries were that the Chi- 
nese-style meetinghouse, dedicated the previous spring, was ready 
for their use! The granite baptistry, built on one side of the open 
court, rising ten inches above the pavement, and receiving its water 
from the roof, was put to its first use when Yates, at the close of the 
ordination service, baptized therein four new converts. Dr. Zung 
from Quinsan continued with the young church, but they were with- 
out a pastor. ‘‘This is the second colony which the mother church 
at Shanghai has sent out,’’ said the happy veteran that Sunday 
morning, November 11, 1883. ‘‘May the Head of the Church make 
this a fruitful vine.’’ 


Before 1883 had sped away, a new problem presented itself. 
Financial arrangements for the Walker house in Soochow were 
blocked. The December mail from America had arrived without 
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bearing any authority from the Board to draw money for this pur- 
pose. Thus active operations in the new colony were delayed for 
want of the closer presence of the missionary. In addition, the 
house previously rented in Chinkiang for Mr. and Mrs. Hunnex had 
proved unfit for habitation. High rental for the only other avail- 
able house in Chinkiang caused Yates to consider seriously the eco- 
nomy of fixed mission premises there. He pleaded again with the 
homeland constituency to see the wisdom of properly housing their 
missionaries. ‘‘ According to my experience and observation for 
over thirty-six years, missionaries from different missions have 
failed and retired from the field more from want of this and con- 
tingent causes than from all others combined,’’ he declared. 


_ With this burden on his heart, the veteran made a special trip to 
Chinkiang, taking with him two lamps that the rented chapel of his 
most northerly station might have evening services. One of his 
former theological students was keeper of the chapel and assistant 
preacher. The Hunnexes showed improved health since leaving the 
old location. There was definite advancement in the work, too. 


A Chinese scholar had avowed his faith in Jesus as Saviour and 
was asking for baptism. Chinkiang was too far from Soochow and 
Shanghai for candidates to go to either of these cities to receive the 
ordinance. This pointed toward the ordination of Mr. Hunnex as 
pastor and the immediate necessity for a permanent mission center 
in this salient angle of the ‘‘triangle of occupation.’’ . ‘‘ Brother 
Hunnex is a consecrated man,’’ commented Yates, ‘‘and an indefat- 
igable worker.’’ 


The old year passed into history; 1884 was dawning. Matthew 
Tyson and Eliza were checking, as was their annual custom, on the 
blessings and progress in their work. They counted a membership 
of 107 in the three churches at Shanghai, Quinsan, and Soochow, 
and in the chapels at Tong Kah Pang and Chinkiang. At the end of 
the evening, Yates remarked: ‘‘ Mother, our young bride is a woman 
of unusual intellectual ability and force of character. She seems 
devoted to the service of God in China. Brother Walker is truly a 
fortunate man to find, on the field, such a helpmeet.”’ 


‘‘Ves,’’ answered Eliza, ‘‘and young Pruitt, too. What a joy to 
have these two young wives working with us! I greatly sympathize 
with the Presbyterians who reared, educated, and then lost them to 
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us Baptists. But I hope the day will not soon come when they cap- 
ture two such noble sisters from us.”’ 


One day during the Chinese New Year holidays for 1884, Yates 
was out for his daily walk. He stopped a moment at the entrance of 
Ching Wong Miao, Shanghai’s largest idol temple. Approaching 
the giant image of the presiding deity, was a sweet-faced Chinese 
grandmother leading several children, from two to three years of 
age. She first dropped to her own knees on the low, portable wor- 
ship dais before the grinning god. She placed her hands together 
as in prayer, raised them to her breast, and bowed three times so 
low that her head touched the far edge of the small platform. The 
children, hovering near, gasped in timid silence. Then she rose and 
required them to imitate her actions. They shrank back, overawed 
by the hideous object leering at them. Whereupon the foresighted 
grandmother dextrously extracted from her capacious sleeve a va- 
riety of toys and candy, saying, ‘‘There! The Law Ya (Ancient 
Father) gives you something.’’ 


The innocents looked up shyly at the Law Ya stretching ten feet 
above them, mingled feelings of apprehension and gratitude show- 
ing on their young faces. ‘‘Now you must surely thank the Law Ya 
for all these gifts,’’ prodded the grandmother. Nervously the chil- 
dren knelt as the old lady directed. She herself placed the youngest 
one’s hands in the proper attitude, and pressed the dear little head 
to the floor of the worship stool. 


Yates sighed deeply. ‘‘That is why I have rarely found a man 
who knows when or why he commenced the worship of idols. And 
such a ceremony of lies! What a lesson to mothers in Christian 
lands who can tell the truth when they say to their children, ‘The 
Lord is the Giver of all our mercies.’ ’’ 


The veteran turned homeward with a sinking heart. ‘‘ livery 
man and woman in this motley pageant before me is without God, 
and without hope,’’ he brooded. ‘‘Are these perishing souls to be 
left in the dark till they show more interest in the gospel? Are they 
ever likely to do this without the gospel? Because Satan has bound 
them for so many ages, is that any reason why we should abandon 
them to their cruel fate? We need men and means to pour a flood 
of light upon this moral darkness and compel them to come in and 
fill the Lord’s house. We have taken two advanced and strategic 
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positions in the very heart of the enemy’s country. There is crying 
necessity for three new missionaries at each of these outposts to 
hold them against the opposition of indifference or scorn. We must 
have more men—at any cost, or sacrifice!’’ 


He reached his own fireside spent in spirit. There word awaited 
him that young Walker had come down with brain fever. Anxious 
days followed. The physician finally advised his early return to 
America. Accordingly, on February 20, 1884, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Walker, talented, devoted missionaries, sadly laid down the work to 
which they had consecrated their lives, and embarked for the United 
States. 


This abrupt and bitter ending of the services of two such ca- 
pable colleagues dashed the hopes of the pioneers in their plans for 
the extended work. Yates had already secretly promised himself 
that, by another year, young Walker would be experienced enough 
to take charge of the mission, and that he would be free to take 
Lizzie to America for a long rest and recuperation. She had unflag- 
gingly stood by her Math for more than thirty-seven years. For 
the last eighteen months she had been pea ich out of health. 
Now the Walkers were gone. 


In order to avoid leaving the mission without anyone at the 
helm, and yet give Eliza the change the doctor said she so much 
needed, Yates resorted to the now familiar expedient of separation. 
On March 27, 1884, he sent her, in company with their children, the 
Seamans, to New York. ‘‘Again she travels at my expense,’’ he 
wrote Dr. Tupper, ‘‘and so I feel I have the right to express the 
wish that since her state of health will positively not permit of her 
attempting to visit friends and churches, she shall not be pressed 
into going here and there. I am making a great sacrifice in more 
ways than one to secure her complete restoration to health, and I 
hope my friends will not defeat my object.’’ 


Yates now faced, for another time, a year of unaided, constant | 
work, with loneliness at meals and solitude in the evenings. 


The groundwork, however, was extending. God’s kingdom in 
China was facing wider horizons. 


CHAPTER IX 
SEALING HIS ORDERS 


(April 1884 to March 1888) 


1 have both to beat the drum and row the boat.—CHINESE APHORISM . 


One day in April, 1884, Yates was out in his garden thinking 
about his loved ones over in America as he unwrapped a shipment 
of trees and shrubs sent by Mr. 8. O. Wilson from North Carolina. 
Boyish delight fairly oozed from him when he found, among the 
contents, scuppernong grapevines and blackberry bushes from his 
native heath. He was busily digging holes and preparing his little 
ground plot for the transplanting when a calling card was put into 
his hand. It read, ‘‘J. B. Angell, President, University of Michi- 
gan.’’ Yates turned to greet the prominent Congregationalist. 

‘Welcome, Dr. Angell !”’ 

‘‘T am on a mission for the United States in making a treaty 
with China,’’ said the visitor. ‘‘I have heard so much of your work, 
Dr. Yates, from official circles of this foreign community, that I felt 
T could not leave the Orient without a call at your headquarters.’’ 

Yates warmed immediately to this new opportunity to present 
his precious Chinese and the Christian work they were doing in 
Shanghai as well as throughout his ‘‘triangle of occupation.”’ 

The eminent interviewer was most favorably impressed.  ‘‘Dr. 
Yates, more than any other man in China, you have shown what the 
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gospel can do for the Chinese. And you shall hear more of this 
from my reports in America.’’ 


The Religious Herald of Virginia, in reviewing the Northern 
Baptist anniversaries held later in May, echoed the compliment 
paid in Shanghai to the pioneer missionary of the Southern Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Board. 


On the last of April, a cable from the Board reached Yates, 
bearing only the word, ‘‘Good.’’- He was on the eve of a mission 
tour, and that message, by prearrangement, meant that he was to 
Foronace permanent property in Chinkiang. Accompanied by one 
of his theological students, and with both joy and sadness in his 
heart, Yates started first for Soochow. A shadow had fallen over 
the work in that apex of the ‘‘triangle.’’ Dr. Zung Tsoong-oh, after 
a protracted illness, had just died. He had pr oved a faithful assist- 
ant in that outpost where there was no missionary. ‘‘Soul grows, 
despite body weaker,’’ he had recently acknowledged. . In a final 
apology to his wife for leaving her, the Oriental Christian doctor 
looked up and said, ‘‘ They are mee for me,’’ and passed away. 


Dr. Yates offered his young student the privilege of filling the 
vacancy. He saved the widow from absolute want by giving her a 
small sum, and promising her $2.00 a month for helping with the 
women ay came to the chapel. 


Then he continued his tour to Chinkiang, arriving on the day of 
the Tu Tien Hwei (All-Heaven Assembly). A congratulatory pro- 
cession was flaunting through the streets. Two Gargantuan, pa- 
pier-mache idols on rollers, pulled by two young ragamuffins, rattled 
in the vanguard ‘‘to open the road.’’ Gaudy silk banners, canopies, 
and umbrellas were floated ahead of, and over other red and gold 

idols bouncing along in carparisoned, sedan chairs. Odd weapons 
of medieval warfare were flashed in the sun by beggars paid to do 
this service. Next came a double file of squab Buddhist priests 
wearing the one-shoulder, red linen ‘‘cape of poverty’’ designed to 
represent rags and patches. A band of idol bearers followed, hold- 
ing aloft numberless little images, while children swinging incense 
pots tripped along behind to show their early familiarity with their 
many gods. Yamen (official residence) runners, clanking heavy 
chains, announced the terror awaiting all evildoers. At intervals 
in the procession, groups of musicians bashed their cymbals, 
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banged their gongs, or shrilled their flutes, raising a cacophonous 
worship to heaven. On both sides of the route thousands of women 
and children, decked out in their best clothes, took a lively interest 
in the barbaric splendor. This was one of the special days of the 
Chinese year when custom allowed higher-class women to be seen 
on the streets. 


Yates moved along slowly, and soon encountered Mr. Hunnex 
preaching to the throng gathered by the wayside. ‘‘I have already 
disposed of sixty Gospels,’’ the ardent young preacher said upon 
greeting his senior. 


For two days Yates and Hunnex scoured Chinkiang to locate a 
suitable site for the new mission work. Finally Yates stopped at 
the foot of Silver Hill. ‘‘Study this place,’’ he suggested to his fel- 
low missionary. ‘‘It has good fung shw.’’ 


‘What do you mean?’’ asked Hunnex. 


‘‘When a place has everything to favor it and nothing to oppose 
it, our Chinese say it has good fung shui (wind and water),’’ an- 
swered Yates. ‘‘First, it is elevated above the plain, has abundance 
of breeze, and there will be no malaria on that hill. Second, it is 
convenient to the river—our means of communication. Third, it is 
close to the foreign concession of Chinkiang where you may have 
the society of your own kind if you desire it. Fourth, it is in close 
proximity to the crowds of natives upon whom we wish to operate. 
Fifth, there are four streets forming a star just in front of where 
our chapel door should be, insuring an audience every hour in the 
day—and evening, too. Sixth, our chapel could be on the same lot 
with two mission dwellings, convenient for the missionaries to go to 
and from their classwork and prayer meetings, and convenient for 
the ladies to go in and play the organ. Also, if baby wakes from his 
morning nap and cries, the mother can hear him through the win- 
dow and in two minutes be with her darling. And look! It is 
bounded on the north by the British Consulate, and on the west by 
the Consulate of the United States.”’ 


Hunnex smiled admiringly at his senior’s foresight and meticu- 
lous planning for everything and everybody. ‘‘But can you get 
it?’’ he faltered. ‘‘The lot belongs to Mr. Benjamin of Shanghai— 
a millionaire and a Jew.’’ 
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‘“We can ask the Lord to give it into our hands,’’ came back the 
answer; ‘‘for ‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’ I 
shall go down to Shanghai by this evening’s boat. I shall pray the 
Lord for one week to soften the heart of that Jew. And then, I’ll 
beard the lion in his den.’’ 


At the expiration of the week, Yates appeared at the office of the 
Arabian Hebrew. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Benjamin; Yates is my 
name.’’ 


/ 
‘¢Oh, I know you very well,’’ graciously countered the Jew. 


‘*T have ealled,’’ resumed Yates, ‘‘to see if you will sell me a 
piece of your property in Chinkiang for mission premises, and for 
a site upon which to build a house in which to worship the God of 
your fathers. If so, at what price?’’ 


‘“Yes,’’ answered Mr. Benjamin. ‘‘And for that purpose you 
shall have it at cost—taels 5,000. But I must tell you that the whole 
property is hypothecated to the Agra Bank holding the title deeds, 
and with full power to sell and transfer. I refer you to the bank.’’ 


In the meantime, Yates had discovered that the old house al- 
ready on the desired lot had some fundamental defects. It needed 
new joists, floors, and roof. Since it was the location, however, 
rather than the building that was wanted, the pioneer finally con- 
cluded the deal for taels 4,250. 


In a short time, a land broker presented himself before Yates’ 
door. ‘‘I am acting in the interest of a chent,’’ he said, and then 
proposed to pay the missionary something extra for his bargain. 
Yates answered that he did not buy the property on speculation, 
and did not wish to sell. 


‘‘Oh,’’ coaxed the broker, ‘‘I understand all that. We all know 
that for the double lot and the old house on the upper terrace you 
paid taels 4,250. Now what will you take for the whole thing as it 
stands? Name your highest figure. I mean business.”’ 


Yates shook his head and replied, ‘‘I would not dare say I would 
let you have the whole thing for faels 25,000, lest you take me up. 
The chapel site alone is worth more than that for my work.’’ 

Thus was planted in Chinkiang a foundation which was to hold 
up a beacon light for Christ to shine across many years over a 
strategic section of China. 
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{ 
_ **T?ll sow by the side of all waters,”’ decided Yates on the morn- 
ing of May 8, 1884. ‘‘And there is no better field at this juncture 
than an audience of pastors. He drew $19.56 out of his own pocket 
and plucked a stirring tune over the cable wires that reached to 
Baltimore, Maryland: 


‘‘President Southern Baptist Convention—Greenland’s Iey— 
Yates.’’ 


That Convention rose immediately, and sounded a full-throated 
echo of that noble hymn to the rafters of the auditorium. By order 
of the body, Dr. Tupper sped back the answer: 


‘‘Yates—The joyful sound proclaim—Mell.”’ 


This melody was heard in Shanghai just twenty-seven hours 
after the first one went out. , 


On Sunday, May 18, 1884, all was astir in the Shanghai Baptist 
Church. Pastor Wong Ping-san and the pioneer were consulting 
over the last details of the plan made by a special presbytery for 
the ordination of Mr. W. J. Hunnex to the full work of the gospel 
ministry. One of Mrs. Yates’s schoolgirls was already at the organ 
ready to lead in the music. Dignified, Christian, Chinese women, un- 
obtrusively dressed, were seated in the pews, near by, their quiet 
demeanor in direct contrast to that of the women on the street. 
Yates preached the ordination sermon in Chinese from Philippians 
2:15-16—‘‘ That ye may be blameless... holding forth the word of 
life.’’ After the customary procedure of examination and accept- 
ance by the church body, the presbytery laid their hands upon the 
candidate kneeling in front of the pulpit, while Pastor Wong of- 
fered the ordination prayer. Then Dr. Yates delivered the 
‘‘charge’’ in English to his junior co-worker—weighty words of 
exhortation and counsel. The candidate himself pronounced the 
benediction in his Chinkiang dialect of the Chinese language. 


About this time, a Rev. George H. Appleton from Missouri, and 
a member of a Protestant mission in Shanghai, came to Yates with 
his difficulties over ritualism. After an interview of two hours, Ap- 
pleton asked for advice on how to get at the truth of this matter. 
Yates answered frankly: ‘‘ Well, Brother Appleton, I think I can 
see one weak point in your investigation. You have studied almost 
exclusively your church and cognate literature. And the Bible has 
been comparatively neglected.’’ 
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‘*T admit that is true,’’ answered Appleton. 


‘*You have been taught to regard the church as the depository of 
truth in all church matters.’’ 


‘‘But,’’ countered Yates, ‘‘the church is not the head of the 
ehurch. Christ is the Head of the church. Study your New Testa- 
ment. And pray, as you study, that you may be led into the truth. I 
have books on your subjects, but I do not propose to let you have 
them. It will be much more satisfactory for you to get the truth 
from the pure fountain of truth—our Bible. May the Spirit of 
grace and truth guide you and make you willing to obey the truth.”’ 


‘‘T thank you for this advice, and shall follow it strictly,’’ said 
the seeker. 


| In due time, Appleton returned to Dr. Yates. The thoroughness 

of his investigation proved him to be a good scholar in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and the logic of his method attested his graduation in 
law from the University of Virginia. He reported his critical 
searchings in the original languages of the Bible without help, 
written or oral. ‘‘In the light of the Scriptures,’’ he concluded, ‘‘I 
am a Baptist, and can be nothing but a Baptist. This is a result I 
did not anticipate; for, in common with other churches, I have 
always had a strong prejudice against the Baptists. Both my wife 
and I now feel we are ready to meet any arguments that may be 
offered. In a week or two, we shall sever our connection with our | 
church and mission, handing in to our church committee our rea- 
sons for the step. After this we shall ask for baptism by immer- 
sion. This step will cost us dearly, for our salary and house rent 
will cease, and we have no other means of living. Yet, Mrs. Apple- 
ton and I have fully made up our minds to follow Christ in all 
things, let consequences be what they may.’’ 


Yates was deeply touched. He soon learned that the Appletons 
had originally desired to work in Japan. This fired the pioneer 
anew with hopes that Southern Baptists could constitute mission 
work in that island kingdom. ‘‘Years ago I urged our Board to 
start a mission in Japan, but want of means, I suppose, prevented 
1b37 

He sat down and wrote enthusiastically to Dr. Tupper: ‘‘ Here 
is an open door to green pastures. Shall we avail ourselves of this 
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opportunity to commence work in Japan or not? If the Board 
think favorably of it, and are prepared to take over Rev. George H. 
Appleton and wife as their missionaries to Japan, when they shall 
have been found by an appointed presbytery to be of same faith 
and order as ourselves and then immersed, I should have an intima- 
tion of it by cable. 


‘¢ Japan, at the present moment, is without doubt the most prom- 
ising and hopeful mission field in the world. The people, gener- 
ally turning away from idolatry, are calling for religious instruc- 
tion. Shall we not take part in gathering the rich harvest in that 
land?”’ 


Yates baptized the Appletons on Sunday, June 6. The cable 
from the Board replied: ‘‘Accept for Shanghai.’’ The pioneer 
was disappointed, for he knew that the Missourians had their 
hearts definitely set on working now in Japan. To this end they 
joined the Missionary Union already established in that land. 
Southern Baptists lost a man of rich educational equipment and 
religious zeal, and one pr epared to take a position among the higher 
plane of missionary workers in the Orient. A Southern Baptist . 
mission to Japan was thus put off for another season. 


By the first of July, Yates had completed his colloquial render- 
ing of Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. He halted in this work, 
and soon started off to Chefoo to continue on to Tungchow in the 
North China Mission for conference about the general work. The 
latter part of his journey was made ina shen tsz (mule litter). This 
was a large rattan mat rolled to accommodate the fare’s bedding 
and swung between two poles which fitted into a packsaddle on a 
mule in front and a mule behind. The traveler could only sit or lie 
upon his bedding within the rolled mat. 


‘‘The motions of a shen tsz are three,’’ said Yates in trying to 
explain this mode of travel, ‘‘the sieve motion, the pepperbox mo- 
tion, and the bottle washing motion. Any one of these for a day and 
a half is enough to wreck a man of my weight and constitution. It 
is about as excruciating as riding a rail. No more shen tsz rides 
for me!’ oe 

While in North China, Yates received a communication from a 


committee of the Board of Trustees of Wake Forest College, ask- 
ing him to accept the presidency of that North Carolina Baptist 
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institution. The missionary appreciated the high honor intended, 
but his innate steadfastness to his life purpose rose to the fore 
again. He still held his call to the mission field the highest he had 
ever had. ‘‘I could not come down from the position of an Ambas- 
sador for Christ to an empire to become president of a college, or to 
accept any other position within the gift of the people of the United 
States,’’ he replied. 


Back in Shanghai once more, ‘Abatthow Tyson worried over re- 
current bad news from America ‘of his Lizzie’s chronic illness. She 
had been forced to spend much of her furlough time with Annie- 
James in New York, fighting relapses of exhaustion. ‘‘If she gets 
worse, I shall have to go to her at the expense of the Board,’’ he 
concluded, sick at heart. ‘‘My little store cannot stand all the 
strain I would willingly put upon it.”’ 


The political situation in China, too, distressed him. The same 
ominous signs he had found up north were cropping out every- 
where. War with France had turned the hearts of the people 
against all foreigners. Missionary work throughout the empire 
seemed paralyzed. Even native Christians were being wantonly 
persecuted. ‘‘I shall not build the chapel at Chinkiang till ‘peace 
and order are restored,’’ he decided. 


When Mrs. Yates, over in America, was questioned as to the 
danger for her husband, and for the Shanghai Mission situated in 
the suburb near the Chinese city wall (later claimed as the French 
Concession), she replied: ‘‘We chose our location before the 
French got possession, and have had to live under French munic- 
ipal rule since they came into power. Chinese spite may be vented 
upon all within that limit. However, I hope for the best. My hus- 
band can surely keep himself out of harm’s way, having no wifely 
incumbrance on his hands !’’ 


By October, 1884, Yates was needing that blessed ‘‘incum- 
brance’’ more than she knew. The long shen tsz ride he had taken 
on his visit to Tungchow had so bruised the cicatrices of his old 
trouble as to cause another abscess to form. On October 15, he un- 
derwent his ninth surgical operation to eliminate an offending rem- 
nant of the old fistula. His low physical condition prompted him to 
plead again for reinforcements. Propped up on his couch, he 
pointed his pen once more toward Dr. Tupper in Richmond: ‘‘I 
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am so anxious to see these fields occupied before I am called upon 
to lay aside my armor that nothing but my own impecuniosity, 
caused by the existing war, prevents me from embarking for the 
United States in search of men for my field, for which I have 
labored for twenty years. When in condition for vigorous work, I 
can be at only one place at a time. But, to me in my affliction, it 
seems a great pity that the work I have labored so hard to set in 
motion should come to a dead standstill for want of men to keep it 
going. I asked for seven men this year. How many am I to re- 
celve?”’ 


How can one piece of timber build a great house?—-OLD CHINESE SAw. 


Matthew Tyson Yates’s repeated distress signals for co-workers 
were finding response from several hearts in North Carolina. 
Young David Herring, grateful recipient of a personal letter from 
the pioneer, was definitely planning toward China. A Miss Ruth 
McCown had quite captivated Mrs. Yate’s interest in her- desire to 
complete her medical studies and use her equipment for China. 
‘‘And what you say of young Robert Thomas Bryan interests me 
much,’’ said the missionary-mother to an American inquirer. ‘‘We 
always feel somewhat anxious about the new missionaries—as to 
what sort of people they are, and whether they will find us and the 
work such as they have imagined. It is impossible to give a com- 
plete picture of what life in China is; some find it harder than they 
fancied, some find it easier; and the har dness is rarely of the kind 

that was looked for.”’ 


As Yates approached his sixty-sixth birthday alone on January 
8, 1885, he pressed forward on his translation, but could not walk 
farther than his home chapel for preaching. The establishment of 
worthy mission policies gave him cause for much reflection. With 
Pastor Wong’s co-operation, he had held out firmly for a genuinely 
converted membership among the native flock—disciples who would 
be ready to carry on the causes of Christ without being paid for it 
out of the mission treasury. He deplored the custom of some mis- 
sionaries to swell the numbers in their churches by paying lavishly 
for church workers. This provided sensational reports for the home 
constituency, but also paralyzed all solid and spiritual work among 
the heathen. ‘‘They eat your rice,’’ shrewd idolaters would say, 
‘Cand of course they speak your words.”’ 


MATTHEW TYSON YATES AT 66 YEARS 
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‘‘Those Chinese who adopt Christianity for its commercial 
value,’’ reasoned Yates, ‘‘will support only a ritual as they do their 
classics. But a ritual is not a passport into the joy of the Lord. Un- 
less the soul be divinely quickened, the observances of the grandest 
ritualism are as worthless in the sight of God as a galvanized 
corpse.’”’ 


Matured experience had brought him strong convictions: ‘‘Self- 
support—natives to support native preachers, and foreign churches 
to support foreign missionaries—is, in my judgment the point to 
be aimed at by missionaries and boards.”’ 


Strict loyalty to the agencies of Southern Baptists had governed 
_both his practice and his influence. He had repeatedly advised 
against individual work desired by societies and associations inde- 
pendently of the Foreign Mission Board. ‘‘It savors of a degree of 
opposition to, or want of confidence in, the Board,’’ he reflected. 


It was not strange that his most intimate partner in service, 
Eliza Moring Yates, was making her witness, too, among the people 
of America. ‘‘As to what shall be done with contributions of little 
American girls,’’ she answered more than one inquirer: ‘‘I advise 
that they all be sent to our Board. Suppose everybody gave for a 
special object, what would become of the other and larger demands? 
I think if they knew how anxious the members of our Foreign Mis- 
sion Board often feel when they look into the empty treasury and 
remember that those whom they have sent to China, and Africa, and 
Brazil, and Mexico, all must have money to support life and carry 
on the work, I think they would gladly cast in their mites whether or 
not they exactly knew what became of them.’’ 


Peace was being concluded between France and China. In Feb- 
ruary, 1885, Yates thought he had enough strength to go up to 
Chinkiang to superintend the transfer of deeds for the lately pur- 
chased property for the mission. The effort, however, thoroughly 
exhausted him, and he hurried back to his doctor in Shanghai. A 
deep yearning for his lifelong companion swept over him. ‘‘I long 
for the day when she will come back to me,’’ he sighed. ‘‘She needs 
me,andI need her. The Lord grant her strength to come home.”’ 


While the doctor threatened him with a tenth operation, he de- 
termined he could, and would, endure a good deal of suffering to 
have his family with him before he submitted again to the knife. His 


THE PRAYER MARKER . 
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pent-up energy found outlet in writing voluminous letters to the 
Biblical Recorder, the Religious Herald, and the Board on the sub- 
jects so near to his heart. He never failed to include in every mis- 
sive a piteous plea for recruits. However, in answer to one of Dr. 
Tupper’s letters and bearing the joyful words, ‘‘ Your time for re- 
inforcement comes next. Herring and Bryan expect to go out after 
May to Shanghai,’’ his generotis sense of values did not forsake 
him. Remembering the enervating heat of Central China summers, 
he wrote: ‘‘ Allow me strongly to suggest that you do not permit 
them to leave San Francisco before September 15. It is highly de- 
sirable that new missionaries commence their residence in Shang- 
hai and Chinkiang with the beginning of winter.’’ 


— “The mén who come,’’ he reminded himself, ‘‘are not expected 
to come to my relief, but to occupy the fields I have opened up, but 
cannot cultivate.’’ 


At the end of March, Yates went again to Chinkiang, this time 
to project the building program on the new property. His heart 
and head were full of plans for a chapel there. Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Walker, now in Monroe, Georgia, were already collecting funds for 
a bell. He promised himself he would write Dr. J. Ryland in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, for a secondhand organ. He had just mailed a 
letter to the Biblical Recorder stating that the chapel itself would 
cost about $2,200, asking, ‘‘ Are there not twenty-two men in North 
Carolina who will at once give $100 each for this meetinghouse?’’ 


‘‘This church,’’ he had urged, ‘‘will be one in which Brother 
Bryan will labor daily for the glory of the Lord of the harvest. Who 
will be the first to report that he has taken one share, and for- 
warded the amount to the Foreign Mission Board? I want to see 
the names so I can love them more, and take them along with me 
when I come before the Lord to render thanksgiving and praise.’’ 


The time was now at hand for Mrs. Yates, rejuvenated in health, 
to turn her face toward China. With her ticket made out to sail 
from San Francisco on the S.S. City of Peking, she wrote a last 
farewell to her friends through Dr. Bailey, editor of the Biblical 
Recorder: ‘‘Good-by to dear old North Carolina—to all save its 
Durham tobacco which follows me all around the world.’’ 


While she, Annie-James, and John traveled westward toward 
the Kast during the springtime of 1885, Yates sat in his Shanghai 
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study sometimes working at, more often just fingering, his transla- 
tion which had now come as far as 2 Timothy. His eager heart was 
out over the ocean winging along the journey with his approaching 
family. His mind turned again and again to admire the unfailing 
courage of his beloved, and the strength she had been to him 
through all the years of the partnership. ‘‘Q Lord, keep them in 
safety,’’ was his daily prayer. / 


Two weeks before the party was due in Shanghai, a telegram 
reached the restless watcher. It was from Dr. Bailey at the South- 
ern Baptist Convention in Augusta, Georgia, and read, ‘‘ Psalm 20 
—Build chapel.’’ In a twinkling Yates had the whole Convention 
by the hand as he sang, ‘‘Blest Be the Tie That Binds.’’ 


He hurried immediately to Chinkiang to start on the founda- 
tions of his cherished project. He was up early, and worked late 
to see that a solid footing be made for the hoped-for birthplace of 
many precious souls. On May 4, 1885, he was back in Shanghai 
again to welcome his loved ones, safe and sound. He, too, reported 
progress in his own health, with the hope that his sinus trouble 
would ‘‘soon dry up’’ and set him ‘‘at liberty.’’ 


After a short, blessed season within the family circle, Yates en- 
trusted his Shanghai duties to Pastor Wong, and retraced his steps 
to Chinkiang. There the native contractor was awaiting his pay 
for overhauling the old mission house, and he needed superintend- 
ence on the erection of the new chapel. Solid, well-built walls be- 
gan to rise from the substructure. A new offer to buy the improved 
property at a large increase on the cost was presented, but both 
Yates and Hunnex were too happy over the promise here of king- 
dom work ahead, even to consider it. ‘‘This place will stand long 
after I am gone,’’ said the pioneer one day to his junior colleague 
as they were looking over the work. Together they prayed that God 
would bless this place, and make it a temple in which he would 
delight to dwell. 


After five weeks of settling all points requiring his attention, 
Yates began to feel the strain of a debilitating fever which had 
crept on him as the burden of details increased. The summer heat 
was spreading over the Yangtze Valley. Upon warnings from the 
doctor, and urgings from the Chinese, the pioneers betook them- 
selves, with the Seamans, to the Chefoo bungalow about the last of 
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June. While there fresh word on the appointment of the Herrings 
and the Bryans brought renewed heart to the Jaded pioneengw ‘‘In 
the overhauled mission house occupied by Brother Hunnex,’’ said 
Yates, ‘‘there is a spare room which they call mine. It is large and 
has its own bathroom. One of the couples can live there during the . 
winter and board with the Hunnexes. But a new house should be 
commenced for them as speedily as possible. Our extra mission 
house in Shanghai might do for Miss MeCown.”’’ 


New hopes, new plans, new vigor went with the veterans back to 
Shanghai. During the sea journey between that city and Chefoo, a 
boisterous typhoon blew up. Nearly all the passengers, including 
the private secretary to the United States Consul, were very sea- 
sick. At one o’clock in the night, a call came at Dr. Yates’s cabin 
door saying that the private secretary was in great extremity and 
needed treatment. 


‘‘But I am not a doctor of medicine,’’ remonstrated Yates 
standing tall and spare in his nocturnal habiliments. 


“Oh, but you must see him,’’ urged the messenger. ‘‘Just your 
presence might help.’’ 


Rather amused, Yates managed to lurch through the heaving 
passages of the rolling boat until he reached the patient’s cabin. 
The secretary, flushed with fever, was groaning in agony. He was 
lying face down, draped over a canister prepared for mal de mer. 
He had been unable to retain anything on his stomach, not even 
water. ‘‘Do something for me, Doctor, or I shall die! Oh, I am 
burning up!’’ wailed the retching landlubber. 


Yates was stumped, but only fora moment. ‘‘Ah,’’ he thought, 

‘‘my Perry Davis’ Painkiller might be the very thing! Since he can 

take nothing into his stomach, an external een can do him 
no harm.”’ 


Turning to the sufferer, he ordered him to bare chest and abdo- 
men while he himself went back for the medicine. Then he rubbed 
the torso thoroughly with the Painkiller. There was almost in- 
stant relief. 


The next morning the secretary was on deck, and took some food 
for the first time in two days. He reached out to the missionary in 
warm gratitude, assuring him of eternal friendship. ‘‘I am slated 
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to be United States Vice-consul in Chinkiang,’’ he said, ‘‘and I shall 
never forget you, nor how to keep Perry Davis’ Painkiller with me 
wherever I go.”’ | 


Now when this story came out in the Biblical Recorder, Rev. N. 
B. Cobb of Hickory, North Carolina, wanted to know ‘“‘how much 
the Recorder got for publishing Yates’s puff of Perry Davis’ Pain- 
killer.’’ 


Dr. C. T. Bailey, editor, made prompt reply: ‘‘Neither the Re- 
corder nor Dr. Yates expected, asked, nor received one cent. All 
that Dr. Yates knew of Perry Davis was his name on the medicine 
bottle, while Perry Davis probably never heard of Dr. Yates. We 
published the story simply because Dr. Yates sent it to us. Remu- - 
neration, in no shape or form, was thought of, my Brother.’’ 


In October, 1885, Yates joyfully wrote Dr. Tupper: ‘‘The Chin- 
kiang chapel is finished. Iam going up the river this week to take 
delivery of it and settle with the builders. A teakwood pulpit stand 
will go up with me. Now for the bell, when shall we see it?’’ 


The chapel was indeed a thing of beauty. Built of best burnt 
brick on a concrete foundation, and in the best style, by native 
workmen trained in Shanghai by foreign architects, it could seat an 
audience of 250. Water to the large 9x10 foot baptistry was sup- 
plied by down pipes from the gutters of a corrugated iron roof. On 
the stone wall in front of the building were carved twenty-four Chi- 
nese characters inviting all to come, ‘‘without money and without 
price,’’ to hear the true doctrine of salvation. Crowds of Chinese 
stopped at all hours of the day to gaze with admiration and wonder 
at the new structure. Some entered and inquired why such a large 
‘‘hole’’ had been made in the floor at the back of the hall. One youth- 
ful sage, posing to know all things, advanced his explanation. He 
pointed up to the sky and then down into the baptistry, announcing, 
‘Tf you want to go up there, you must first go down here.’’ 

This gave Hunnex, standing near, the opportunity to refute 
such a claim for baptismal regeneration. ‘‘ Faith in Jesus alone can 
save souls, and make you fit to enter heaven,’’ he said launching 
out into a short sermon on Christianity. 

Later on, a Chinese official with his attendants came to inspect 
the new tabernacle. Yates carefully explained the object of build- 
ing such an edifice. The cleanliness of the place seemed to impress 
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the Oriental more than anything else. ‘‘It is fitting,’’? suggested 
Yates, ‘‘that our church should be clean, for it is to be used for the 
purpose of making known to all how to be cleansed inwardly.’ 


= 


One generation makes the roads on which another generation travels. 
—CHINESE Maxim. 


Both Mother and Father Yates looked for their promised ‘‘chil- 
dren’’ about the first of November; but the mailboat brought only 
the Baptist state papers announcing that the new missionaries were 
to be detained to attend the Convention of November 10, 1885. This 
was a real disappointment, but the pioneers kept a welcome warm- 
ing in their hearts and home against the next longed-for hour of 
arrival. One day when the old year was nearly gone, Yates re- 
marked, ‘‘I suppose our reinforcements are now at sea.’’ And 
then as if arguing with himself, he added: ‘‘Our accommodations 
for the Bryans at Chinkiang can be only temporary. It is not well 
to crowd two families together unless the house is specially built 
for it. Mr. Bryan’s house should be commenced by the first of, next 
March.’’ 


The early days of 1886 unwound, sun by sun. It was a jubilant 
hour when the gray-haired pioneer wrote Dr. Tupper: ‘‘I have 
much pleasure in announcing the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Herring, 
' Mr. and Mrs. Bryan, and Dr. (Miss) McCown on Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 13, 1886. They promise well. Brother Bryan 
preached at our union service in Kinglish last evening, and gave 
general satisfaction. We are well pleased with these men and their 
wives. May they be spared and made a great blessing to this great 
people.’’ 

When the missionary veterans had seen more of the newcomers, 
they were satisfied that North Carolina had sent them the right 
men and women. They presented to the young appointees the needs 
of the work in general, and obtained their hearty consent to the 
plans for locating them. Dr. Yates had been begging the Board for 
a treasurer to serve the expanding ‘‘triangle’’ of work. Always 
able to see possibilities in what was at hand, he promptly appointed 
young Herring to be assistant treasurer to work with him in 
Shanghai. In a few days, he gathered up the Bryans and escorted 
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them to their temporary accommodations in Chinkiang in the house 
with the Rev. and Mrs. Hunnex. He then returned to untangle a 
problem which had arisen over the young lady, Dr. McCown. 


On the long sea trip out from America, a fellow voyager, Mr. J. 
A. Thompson, agent to Japan from the Scottish National Bible So- 
ciety, had laid siege to the young woman’s heart and hand. By the 
time the boat had reached Shanghai, Dr. McCown had capitwated 
to the arguments and promises of the ardent Scot. Mother Yates 
was particularly disheartened and grieved over the turn of affairs. 
She had, while last in America, put a good deal of money into the 
medical education of the young woman, believing her to be beyond 
the reach of ‘‘temptation.’’ Even though Mr. Thompson was offer- 
ing to refund all these expenditures as well as that of her passage 
to China, Mother Yates sighed, and finally said: ‘‘ Daily association 
with her only increases my liking for her, and my regret at the loss 
which cannot be remedied. My life is too far spent to ask for an- 
other. Nor should I be willing to risk a second disappointment. 
Annie is quite as much disappointed as I, for she intended to help a 
great deal in the medical work—it seemed to her the one thing she 
could do.’’ 


Matthew Tyson Yates also bowed to the inevitable by remark- 
ing: ‘‘I shall not ask for another sprightly good-looker, and young 
doctress. It is not safe.’’ 


Dr. McCown remained a guest in the Yates home until she mar- , 
ried Mr. Thompson in April and sailed away with him to Japan. 


Yates now turned to getting the Herrings started in language 
study. They co-operated heartily, saying: ‘‘With your book of 
First Lessons in Chinese, Dr. Yates, and you as our teacher for one 
or two hours a day, it is not so tasteless an undertaking as we had 
expected.’’ 


The 1886 spring issues of the Baptist papers brought reports of 
speeches from Dr. T. P. Crawford, former colleague, later co- 
worker in North China, and now in America. He was advocating 
a pet scheme which was to develop eventually into the Gospel Mis- 
sion. Both the aging pioneers were much concerned about the effect 
of the republication of a monograph which Dr. Yates had presented 
several years previously before the Shanghai Missionary Confer- 
ence. 
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‘If Dr. Crawford designed to use my paper as a sort of collat- 
eral to support his appeal from the foreign Mission Board, he 
was not fair,’’ exploded Yates. ‘‘And I regret that my paper, pur- 
posed for something else, should have been used under cireum- 
stances where the effect of it, to the mass of readers, would be to 
support a measure to which I am much opposed. We talked over 
the situation before he left China and agreed in some things—as to 
schools for an evangelizing agency, and the waste of money in em- 
ploying so many native men and women who have no idea of a call 
of God to preach and teach Christianity other than as an easy way 
to make a comfortable living. Many young missionaries sometimes 
favor the methods of work that promise the greatest apparent suc- 
cess. But I tell you, ‘All that glitters is not gold.’ ”’ 


Mrs. Yates listened quietly to his plaint. The worried man con- 
tinued: ‘‘It is unfortunate that the Board’s committee, in rejecting 
some of Dr. Crawford’s propositions, has rejected the whole of his 
program. Some of itis absolutely necessary for the best interest of 
eenuine mission work among all heathen people. Although Dr. 
Crawford claims he does not attack the Board, or missionaries, his 
talks will be interpreted as against the Board’s policy. And the re- 
sult of it will be a falling off of contributions for the appointed gen- 
eral treasury.’’ 3 


Then Eliza interrupted her husband. ‘‘What our friend has 
said on the question of self-support is good,’’ she reminded him. 
‘“Tt is a pity that both reformers, and their opponents always run 
into extremes. Still, this helps the sober-minded to find the ‘golden 
medium.’ ’’ The suggestion calmed him as she hoped it would. He 
had been suffering from dizziness for.over a month, and she feared 
for him to get too excited. 


In May, a request came from Chinkiang saying that Rev. Hun- 
nex, on account of failing health, was applying to the Board for a 
year’s rest in England. He had worn himself out by overwork since 
the new chapel was built. ‘‘Under the circumstances,’’ said Yates, 
‘‘T approve of the Board’s giving Brother Hunnex a favorable an- 
swer. Heisa good worker.’’ 


While computing the passage money necessary for this new 
move, Yates seized the opportunity to make another plea for a sep- 
arate Bryan house. ‘‘The success and ease with which the Bryans 
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can now use the language is phenomenal. For six months, they have 
occupied a single room in the one mission dwelling at Chinkiang. 
While Mr. and Mrs. Hunnex are away on leave, the Bryans may 
have the use of the whole house and be comfortable, but when the 
Hunnexes return at the end of the year, what is to be done?”’ 


The urgency for another mission residence was substantiated 
when the birth of little F. Catharine Bryan was announced in June. 
‘‘Work on a house for Bryan,’’ pressed the older missionary, 
‘fought by all means to be commenced, to have it dry enough for 
safe habitation during winter.’’ 


On June 20, 1886, Yates was ordered to his bungalow in Chefoo. 
While preaching the previous Sunday, his audience, and even the 
light from the windows, suddenly faded from his vision. He felt 
that his head was oscillating. He caught hold of the pulpit to keep 
from fallmg. When the spasm passed off he resumed the service. 


‘‘A danger signal!’’ pronounced the doctor, prescribing instant 
change and complete cessation from all mental labor for some 
months. 


Mrs. Yates could not accompany him immediately, for young . 
Mrs. Herring, and very new little Manly Yates Herring, were need- 
ing her motherly direction and care. However, Yates did not let 
her linger long, for very soon he was writing back to his companion: 
‘‘May T expect you in a week or two? When you come I shall have 
more perfect rest of mind.’’ 


To Dr. Tupper, he wrote: “What with sea bathing and complete 
rest, I am feeling better. I am laid aside for the present—only in a 
fit condition to be turned out to grass. [amin my sixty-eighth year. 
I have fought a good fight, and now I have touched bottom. I hope 
the Lord of the harvest will grant me another decade of quiet work 
before I lay my armor down. I desire to see the work in China go 
beyond the preparatory stage when the native Christians shall no 
longer be mere hirelings.”’ 


To his sister he wrote: ‘‘Age creeps on us apace. Mother and I 
are two-thirds white-headed, and cannot endure what we could ten 
years ago. Henceforth we must decline till our suns set.’’ 


The end of the summer sent both pioneers, much refreshed, back 
to their Shanghai home. Mother Yates was delighted to see little 
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Manly Yates Herring again. ‘‘A beautiful child!’’ she exclaimed 
out of a real grandmotherly heart. ‘‘And, moreover, a good child! 
But with such parents how could he be otherwise?’’ 


To their triad welcome and inquiries, she replied: ‘‘I have come 
back feeling so well that I need no longer to think of myself, or to 
retrain from doing many things from which I have been debarred 
for several years.”’ 


Now in November, 1886, there occurred in Shanghai an under- 
taking which, for spiritual power and widespread influence for 
good, surpassed anything that had transpired before among the 
natives. The Shanghai Church deacon, Wong Yih-san, who twenty- 
five years ago closed his shop on Sundays, had prospered. He had 
finally given up the rice market and gone into the real estate busi- 
ness. He now owned blocks of buildings in many parts of the city. 
Recently he had conceived the idea of building, on his own property, 
a chapel in which he could himself preach, and show how God had 
brought him into the light and blessed him. . The structure was 
unique. The pulpit was placed near the center of the hall with a par- 
tition behind it to protect Chinese ladies from being crowded by a 
promiscuous audience. Behind this screen, and surrounded by Ori- 
ental furnishings, the high-class ladies could hear the sermon at 
ease and without being seen. 


The hall itself seated about 130 persons to whom, three times a 
week, Deacon Wong expounded the ‘‘glad tidings.’’ Yates found 
the place full of attentive listeners whenever he called. Deacon 
Wong would interrupt himself just long enough to bow the mission- 
ary to a specially cushioned seat near the pulpit. With that he 
would continue his discourse until he had preached out. ‘‘TI only 
novice in preaching,’’ he would then modestly admit. ‘‘My Law 
Moh Sz (Old Pastor) here will now to you preach more satisfac- 
torily.”’ ; 


Before Yates could complete his contribution, Deacon Wong 
showed signs of having new inspiration. As soon as the missionary 
descended to his seat, Deacon Wong would again mount his pulpit 
and hammer away for another half hour. 


Yates could have shouted for joy. ‘‘Now this is work in the di- 
rection we want to go. This is a signal answer to prayer,’’ he said. 
‘‘Hor more than a decade of years, I have labored and prayed for a 
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spontaneous work to grow up out of our church. The fame of this 
layman’s noble deed has gone forth among millions. Many want 
to see the man who built his own chapel and preaches without 
wages. One such man will do more good than a hundred hirelings. 
The Lord be praised !”’ 


The veteran’s thoughts turned to his newest church in Chin- 
kiang as he sat down to make report to the Board. ‘‘I do not know 
how much has been received by you through the Walkers for the » 
700-pound Meneely bell, but please send on the bell complete in all 
its machinery. Charge the balance necessary to complete the pur- 
chase, and the dues for freight to Shanghai by canal steamer from 
New York, against my salary for 1887.’’ Then he signed himself, 
‘‘One who cannot rest contentedly so long as the machinery at any 
one of my mission stations is defective.’’ 


In his translation work, Yates had completed the third chapter 
of Peter. Mrs. Yates had her schoolwork running smoothly. In 
January, 1887, they both decided to pay a visit to the Bryan trio in 
Chinkiang. The young parents proudly presented their seven- 
months-old first-born to ‘‘Grandmother and Grandfather Yates.’’ 
The wee lassie looked from one to the other, and reached out chubby 
hands for the home-knit, red worsted ball which ‘‘Grandmother’’ 
had drawn from her black silk bag. ‘‘Grandfather’’ gathered the 
baby to his knee, and with his deep true eyes and mellow voice 
planted a friendship and love that were to inspire her whole life. | 
After a week’s visit, Dr. and Mrs. Yates returned to Shanghai, 
where a new duty was awaiting the experienced translator. 


The Baptist missionaries of China—English and American — 
were wanting a revision of Dr. J. Goddard’s classical version of the 
New Testament. It needed simplification and more uniformity of 
style to appeal to a small but important class of Chinese scholars 
who would not be interested in anything but the best of Chinese dic- 
tion. Because of his critical work in his own colloquial version of 
the New Testament, Yates had been chosen to be one of the revisers. 


It was also time to make the annual report to the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board. Yates recorded it on a happy note. ‘‘I am far more 
hopeful today than I have ever been at the close of any previous 
year. It is the exuberance of hope, arising out of the greatly im- 
proved position of our work all along the line.’’ Then he chron- 
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icled the ‘‘display of the grace of giving in the heart of a shopman, 
our deacon, Wong Yih-san. He is a city set on a hill, and his light 
is radiating in all directions. He has pointed out a new and better 
way to work for the Lord through his self-built chapel, than the old 
one of waiting to be hired. This is true self-support. Oh, I am so 
thankful that the Lord permitted this vine to grow up in my gar- 
den.’’ 


Yates then reiterated his pride and joy in his barely ‘‘one-year- 
old’’ missionary collaborators, expressed the hope of being able to 
complete his translation of ali the epistles by the end of another 
year, and included a long financial report for the year just passed. 
In closing he reached out into the future: ‘‘ My expenditures exceed 
-my receipts by $460.98 U.S. gold. I have not drawn for that, and do 
not propose to do so. I want the treasurer of the Board to pay this 
amount, $460.98, to Dr. A. KE. Dickinson, or Dr. H. H. Harris, for 
Richmond College, to be so placed that it shall go down through the 
ages making preachers to preach for me after my voice is no longer 
heard. I propose to make it a thousand as soon as I can compass it. 
I desire no publicity of this offering to the Lord while I am a mis- 
sionary.’’ : 


Another letter—dated January 7, 1887—-went to President C. I. 
Taylor of Wake Forest College: ‘‘Yes, I will most cheerfully help 
to the extent of my ability to meet your present necessity in provid- 
ing a chemical laboratory. Please find enclosed my draft for $200 
gold. Please put this down as given by ‘an old student.’ I do not 
wish to be known in this matter. The Lord knows all about it. He 
told me to do it.. And to his name be. all the glory, now and ever.”’ 


When eight more letters to as many addresses were signed and 
sealed, Yates turned to send a message to his ‘‘first love’’—the 
Biblical Recorder. It bore the burden of one thought—the Bryan 
house: ‘‘Attention, North Carolina Baptists! You know how to 
roll logs, for I have taken part in that sport myself. I now invite 
one and all to a house-raising. I call upon every North Carolina 
Baptist, male and female, white and colored, who would like to have 
a room, a door, a window, a board, or a brick in a North Carolina 
Baptist Mission House for one of her own worthy sons and daugh- 
ters at Chinkiang, China, to come up as one man in this emergency. 
-Ready—charge! Every association that sends up $100 shall have 
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a photograph of the house and surroundings. Now Brethren and 
Sisters, shall this thing be done, and: promptly? $2,200! I feel that 
it will, and shall expect it. May I look for a telegram sometime in 
April?’’ ) 

He enclosed with this appeal a personal note to Editor Bailey, 
‘Will you not agitate this matter of a house for R. T. Bryan, than 
whom no more worthy applicant ever put hands to the plow on 
heathen ground, so that within thirty days from the time you re- 
ceive this you can see your way clear to send me this telegram: 
‘Shanghai—Yates draw.’ ”’ 


A month later, Yates followed this plea with another on the 
same subject: ‘‘Oh, that the people of God could see how much more 
blessedut is to give than receive. Here is a splendid opportunity 
for you to try it. Give as much as you like for Mr. and Mrs. Bryan’s _ 
house. However, don’t give it because you know the Bryans, but 
because the Lord of the harvest needs it for the extension of his 
kingdom.’’ 


Yates learned in February that his shining deacon, Wong Yih- 
san, had added another room to his chapel building. It adjoined the 
ladies’ parlor, and was to be used as a Christian school in connec- 
tion with his church work. Throughout all this new outlay, Deacon 
Wong had not fallen off in his monthly contribution of $3.00 and 
$1.00 from his wife, for sending the gospel to Soochow and else- 
where. His pledges to his Shanghai Baptist Church were regularly 
met, and he never failed to give generously to worthy objects 
brought to his notice. ‘‘Oh, be joyful to the Lord, the morning light 
is breaking !’’ sang the hearts of the missionary veterans over this 
bright example of consecration to God’s cause. 


‘‘He knows,’’ added Yates, ‘“what is meant by the ‘freedom of 
the gospel,’ and is probably the happiest Chinese in Shanghai.’’ 


In March, 1887, the Bryans heard that Father Yates was suffer- 
ing intensely from muscular rheumatism, and that his old fistula 
trouble had broken out again. Themselves needing dental treat- 
ment, the Bryan trio decided to combine a visit to their beloved 
elders with the trip to the Shanghai dentist. When young Bryan 
stood his little daughter inside the Yates dining room, she 
promptly spied the afflicted veteran bolstered by cushions in a deep 
easy chair. Arms aspread, she toddled over to him, patted a baby 
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caress on his knee, and looking up into his eyes, bewitchingly lisped, 
66 Gan pa ! 99 

Just then, Mother Yates came in to greet her guests. Her little 
_black silk bag swung from a cord that encircled her waist. Little F. 
Catharine pounced upon the reticule and patted it, too. The group 
waited breathlessly to see what the baby would do next. ‘‘Gan- 
ma?’’ she lisped again, and raised the bag to the gracious lady, ex- 
pectancy gleaming unmistakably out of the bright, brown eyes. 


‘‘These reunions, for a few days only, are truly refreshing,”’ 
said Yates when his ‘children’ left for Chinkiang again. Soon 
after this he was reading the latest issue of the Biblical Recorder. 
A sigh escaped his lips: ‘‘F'rom what I see about the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, I begin to feel weak-kneed about the house for Bryan 
this year. But I remember a copy I used to write in my school 
days, ‘Disappointments sink the heart of man, but the renewal of 
hope gives consolation.’ If the house does not come soon, it will 
come later on. Christ’s promises are sure. And Bryan can use the 
Hunnex house for the present. ’’ 


In April came word that President Taylor was beautifying the 
Wake Forest College campus with new trees and flowering shrubs. 
He had planted a hundred magnolias the year before, and was now 
asking for gifts for another hundred. Eliza Moring Yates promptly 
forwarded her gift for her magnolia to be planted on those historic 
grounds. 


In May, 1887, it became necessary to close the publication of the 
splendid magazine of Woman’s Work. Mrs. Yates wrote her last 
editorial: ‘‘ For several years, we have found it difficult to obtain a 
sufficient number and variety of articles to fill our pages. In reply 
to the requests we have made, we have been told that the ladies on 
the field have not leisure to write both for the missionary journals 
of their home boards and for one in China also. Some of the best 
friends of the magazine inform us that they believe it has accom- 
plished the end for which it was established ten years ago, and 
should be discontinued. In this opinion, we fully concur, and feel it 
is better to devote to other departments of missionary effort any 
time and labor hitherto expended on this magazine. 


‘“We shall always remember with pleasure our friendly inter- 
course with the ladies connected with the different China missions, 
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and we cordially thank all those who have assisted us in maintain- 
ing this English publication. We appreciate the kind words which 
have come to us in the last few weeks, and return our friends our 
heartfelt wishes for the continued prosperity and advancement of 
their work, and for their personal welfare. : 


‘‘The decade which has elapsed since this little magazine was 
first issued has given fresh proof that work by Christian women for 
the women of heathen lands is a successful one; that the educating 
and saving power of such work has accomplished much for China, 
and will accomplish much more. 


‘he hest closing wish we can record in these pages for all of us 
who remain to watch a while for our Lord is that when the watch is 
past, | 


‘‘He shall give to us the glorious crowning, 
The golden harp strings, and the victor’s palm, 
To join with them our voice in Alleluia— 
Eternity’s long deep, thanksgiving psalm. 


Mrs. M. T. Yates.’’ 


The sound of adrum ona lofty hill 1s heard far and wide.—CHINESE AXIOM. 


By the last of May, 1887, wife, family, and doctor succeeded in 
checking Yates’s physical troubles. He counted one Sunday a ‘‘red- 
letter-day’’ when he was able to baptize four new converts, among 
them the son and grandson of faithful Pastor Wong Ping-san. He 
returned to his translation work, picking it up again in the middle 
of John. Like a persistent accompaniment to the outer beat of his 
activities hummed a constant hunger for more missionaries to sup- 
ply his ‘‘triangle of occupation.’’ ‘‘Oh, for another man for Chin- 
kiang,’’ he craved, ‘‘and two men, with means to build them houses, 
at Soochow! There the church is rusting and the work is trailing 
for want of guidance and direction.’’ 


On June 30, just after reaching Chefoo with Hlza and Annie- 
James, Yates awoke at 6:00 A. M. and found, to his dismay, that 
something serious had happened to him during his sleep. 
‘‘Mother,’’ he called, ‘‘my left arm and leg have lost their cun- 
ning.’’? He worked to get his feet to the floor. He tried to stand. 
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Before Mrs. Yates could reach him, his left leg had given way and 
the great man collapsed in a heap. It took the whole household, 
Chinese as well as his own women to get him back to his couch. 


Dr. Douthwaite of the China Inland Mission was summoned. 
‘‘Strong premonitory symptoms of paralysis,’’ was the grave diag- 
nosis. ‘‘But with great care, Dr. Yates, you may be able to walk 
again after a little.’’ 


In two weeks, there was marked improvement, and Yates could 
walk about the Chefoo house and yard with the help of a cane. When 
the American mail came in, he found a letter from Dr. Tupper, 
which read: ‘‘I am instructed by the Foreign Mission Board to 
write you, in view of your health requiring respite from your | 
labors, to return to this country at such time as in your judgment 
would be best. The matter is left with you entirely.’’ 


Yates answered: ‘‘I thank the Board for remembering me. But 
I fear the release has come too late to be of much use in prolonging 
life and usefulness. I cannot think of embarking for the United 
States in my shattered condition. I shall remain quietly where I 
am in Chefoo this summer, and early in October return to Shanghai. 
If able to do so, I shall complete my New Testament in the colloqui- 
al up.to The Revelation. If the Lord of glory gives me strength to 
achieve this work next winter, then I will consider whether or not 
his glory will be advanced by my taking a furlough. If I have to 
build that house at Chinkiang, that will detaim me a month or so.”’ 


In August there came another proposal, this time from his Alma 
Mater, saying that the Alumni Association of Wake Forest College 
in North Carolina invited him to deliver the Alumni address the 
following June. This appeal drew hard on Yates’ heartstrings, but 
he felt he was not able to accept. ‘‘It is impossible to tell what I 
will do eight months hence,’’ he replied. 


In the meanwhile, an editorial paragraph in the Biblical Re- 
corder for April 26, about a Bryan house being no longer necessary 
should the Hunnexes not return to China, deeply disturbed the en- 
feebled veteran. ‘‘This shocks me beyond measure,’’ groaned 
Yates. ‘‘Can it be that North Carolina is going antimissionary?”’ 

He immediately prepared a spirited rebuttal, but on second, 
even third, thought decided not to send it. ‘‘It may do more harm 
than good,’’ Eliza had suggested. 
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‘‘But the house is a necessity even if Hunnex does not return,’’ 
insisted Yates. 


It later developed that suggestions were being made to have the 
new house funds already in hand—about $1,200—turned over to 
Dr. Yates for possible repairs on the existing Chinkiang dwelling, 
and also, to defray the expense of Yates’s passage to the United 
States. 


‘‘T cannot go now,’’ Yates commented, ‘‘but when I am able to 
vo, I will not go at the expense of the Brat house funds.”’ 


The thwarted missionary, unwilling to give up that long-wanted 
house, offered two counter proposals to the Baptists of North Caro- 
lina: ‘‘From these ends of the earth, where the enemy of Christ is 
enthroned, where the cause of our blessed Lord is enhungered, is 
thirsty, is naked, sick and in prison, | move—F rst, that the breth- 
ren and sisters continue their contributions till the full amount, 
$2,200, be raised for Mr. and Mrs. Bryan’s house; second, that the 
Foreign Mission Board hold the Chinkiang house money as sacred 
to the object for which it was contributed. For that house must be 
built next winter and spring if I have to find the money in Shanghai, 
before I can think of leaving China for a rest.’’ 


This letter, when published in the Biblical Recorder stirred all 
who had weakened in their contributions to the central treasury. 
Failure of crops, rather than decline of interest, had been one cause 
of the halt in the collection for the required fund. - Editor Bailey is- 
sued forthwith a ringing call: ‘‘We are all willing to defer to Dr. 
Yates’s opinion in all matters pertaining to the work in China. He 
‘regards the building of a new dwelling at Chinkiang a necessity. 
Brother Bryan is now a lone missionary in a large and important 
field. The Foreign Mission Board will soon send some other 
brother to his assistance. The new house will then be needed. Let us 
all renew our efforts in this direction. This is Dr. Yates’s most 
earnest request, and possibly the last our heroic missionary will 
ever make of us. The Biblical Recorder will cheerfully acknowledge 
all sums given.’’ 


When cooler weather indicated the ending of summer, Dr. and 
Mrs. Yates heard that the 700-pound Meneely bell costing $212 had 
reached Shanghai. They returned to their Central China station to 
attend to the shipping details and duty charges on the instrument. 
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The once erect six-footer leaned heavily on his cane. He admitted 
that, though feeling much better, he could not walk a mile without 
labor and discomfort. Preaching exhausted him. A general weak- 
ness made him hope that the winter might restore his full strength. 
Still indomitable, he uséd every ounce of reserve he had, even 
though at times it was barely enough to cover the effort of writing 
‘letters. In one of these messages to Dr. Tupper, he announced the 
birth of a second daughter to his Chinkiang Bryans. 


Another letter urged Southern Baptists to organize more meas- 
ures ‘‘to make people acquainted with the conditions of the heathen 
world. Teach them the whole gospel just as Christ taught it. Then 
there will be no conflict between home and foreign missions. ’’ 


On October 20, 1887, he penned a short, but revealing note to the 
Foreign Mission Board: ‘‘In view of my infirm state of health, I 
beg to tender my resignation as treasurer of the Central China 
Mission. I would suggest that D. W. Herring be appointed in my 
stead.”’ 


Soon after this had been forwarded, the two aging leaders in 
this far-flung battlefield for God conferred over a new proposition 
to their co-workers in America. Matthew Tyson formulated his in- 
tention first: ‘‘In view of my inability to do full work, and in view 
of the great necessity for more men at Chinkiang, where R. T. Bry- 
an will soon wear himself out by daily services and other necessary 
work, I propose to waive my salary from the date of his appoint- 
ment in order that another man and wife may be sent to that station 
as soon as practicable. It will be my meat and drink, as the Lord 
gives me strength, to labor as an unpaid missionary of the Board. J 
cheerfully lay my living on the altar of the Lord and pray that he 
will soon send another sound and consecrated couple ready to work 
and suffer for his glory.’’ 


Eliza Moring Yates added her word: ‘‘This offer is not a new 
thought with either of us. It has been my heart’s desire these 
many years to be self-supporting. And now as we are fully able to 
do so, I hope you will appropriate our allowance to the new mis- 
sionaries for Chinkiang as soon as you can find suitable ones. You 
know that during the American Civil War my husband had no diffi- 
culty in earning more than enough for our support. These savings, 
added to a small inheritance from my father, were invested in 
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building lots. These have so risen in value that the income from 
them is ample for all our wants. Excuse the mention of these per- 
sonal matters, Dr. Tupper. I do it to satisfy your mind that you 
would not be ‘robbing’ us. And please consider this as strictly pri- 
vate.’’ ; 


The Foreign Mission Board immediately forwarded one of the. 
communications—Dr. Yates’s—to all the Southern Baptist state 
papers under the caption of A Proposition Not to Be Accepted. 
The explanation followed: 


‘We publish it for two reasons—First, that those of us who are 
at home may be made ashamed as we remember what Dr. and Mrs. 
Yates have already done for the work in China, and see what he 
now proposes to do. Study it carefully, Dear Reader and then ask 
yourself : ‘What am I doing for this work? What sacrifices have J © 
made for it?’ 


‘‘Second, that we may have some idea of the great need there is 
for reinforcing this Central China Mission. Dr. Yates does not offer 
to resign his salary because he does not need it. He does need it: 
But so greatly does he feel the need of another man for Chinkiang 
that he is willing to live on scant rations rather than not have the 
man. 


‘Young Men, God wants some of you for this work. This is his 
eall to you. Answer it.’’ 


On the last of November, Yates received a most agreeable sur- 
prise. A cable flashed from Dr. Bailey in Durham, North Carolina, 
read, ‘‘ Money raised—build.”’ 


‘“‘This is better than pie to a.hungry boy!’’ cheered Yates fold- 
ing the message and forwarding it posthaste to Bryan in Chinkiang. 
‘“Now I can rest.’’ 


In a short time, however, he headed toward Chinkiang himself. 
His Chinese ‘‘boss mason”’ had been there for some weeks building 
a small tower in which to hang the 700-pound Meneely bell which 
the Walkers in Monroe, Georgia, had been so largely instrumental 
in securing. He would inspect this work, of course, but his still 
boyish heart thumped with joy over the plans he was going to make 
with his younger colleague for the new mission house. ‘‘ Before it 
is ready for occupation,’’ he glowed, ‘‘T hope to see the man for 
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whom I have asked the Board, come to Bryan’s assistance in Chin- 
kiang. I want another regular T’arheeler—one who ean stick.”’ 


The following days in the northern salient of his ‘‘triangle of 
occupation’’ were happy and busy ones. The veteran seemed so 
much stronger than usual. Dr. Bailey’s cable to ‘‘build’’ was the 
best medicine he had had in a long time. With Bryan hammering 
down the markers, he fixed the lines for the house walls, so that the 
native masons could excavate and lay the concrete foundation dur- 
ing the coming frosty weather. 


Bryan looked up from the stakes he was adjusting and said: 
‘‘Father Yates, | am going to call this house our ‘Yates North 
Carolina House.’ And—and I shall try to be a better missionary.’’ 


The aged founder returned to his Shanghai doctors to begin a 
strong course of medicines aimed to accelerate his recent improve- 
ment. He pushed ahead on his translations and compiled his last 
report as official treasurer of the Central China Mission. Young 
Herring was to carry on for the new year.’ The total membership 
of all the Baptist churches in 1887, despite deaths and other adver- 
sities, showed an increase to 107. ‘‘My palsied limbs will not allow 
me to attempt more work,’’ he wrote Dr. Tupper in closing his sum- 
mary. ‘‘Itis a great trial to be denied the privilege of work when 
there is so much to be done.”’ 

‘‘Don’t forget,’’ reminded Mrs. Yates, ‘‘to report that the Her- 
rings and Bryans are well. Tell Dr. Tupper to send us more like 
them, if they are to be found.’’ 

On January 30, 1888, Yates opened a letter received that after- 
noon from Dr. Tupper. "At the end of the message was a postscript, 
‘“The Board cannot accept your offer to waive salary.’’ 

‘‘Alas,’’? frowned Yates handing the letter to his companion. 
‘That dashes all our hopes, and disconcerts my plans beyond meas- 
ure! We had it in our hearts to duplicate ourselves. *’ 

‘‘Well,’’ she suggested, ‘‘the responsibility of the failure is not. 
with us. We have done all we could.’’ 

‘“Nevertheless, I shall write Dr. Tupper,’’ ance Yates, ‘‘that 
the offer to waive our salary to pay that of a new man from home 
for Chinkiang still stands good when the man comes to claim it.”’ 

Yates had by now reached his last goal in his work of transla- 
tion. The rendering into the Shanghai dialect, or colloquial of the 
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books of the New Testament was complete as far as The Revelation. 
During the first ten days of February, he finished the proofreading 
of the same, and turned it over to his publisher to put through the 
Chinese press. ‘‘This is my last, if not my greatest work for the 
glory of Christ,’’ he said. ‘‘May his richest blessing rest upon it!’’ 

A mail boat was leaving soon for America, and so he sat down to 
fulfil a promise he had made more than a year ago. Addressing Dr. 
Dickinson, he wrote: ‘‘Herewith find second of exchange for $540, 
the balance on the $1,000 promised you to found a scholarship in 
dear old Richmond College. I wish your Trustees to accept this 
$1,000 and use the interest for the benefit annually of some worthy 
student for the ministry. I have now a praying interest in Rich- 
mond College, one in Wake Forest College, and three in the Semi- 
nary. You see I covet the best things.’’ 


Matthew Tyson Yates’ personal contribution to all objects, both 
in China and in America, must, by now, have approximated $20,000. 
With innate modesty, he had screened from sight a great many of 
his charities, making it impossible for others to discover a definite 
total of his gifts. He had begun life a poor boy, but he had commit- 
ted his investments to the Lord Jesus as his ‘‘only guardian and 
executor.’’ As his store increased, the joy of bequeathing it made 
him feel very rich. A Chinese proverb sketched his picture very 
neatly : ‘‘In the morning only a farmer; in the evening in the King’s 
palace.’’ 


Dr. W. R. L. Smith later said of Yates, ‘‘His purse, like his 
heart, was always open to the voice of God.”’ 


Ona Friday night just after the middle of February, 1888, Yates 
again boarded a river steamer for Chinkiang. He planned to re- 
main there two or three weeks to help Bryan on the superstructure 
of the new house. At midnight Saturday, the vessel docked at the 
river port jetty where the young colleague was waiting to weleome 
his senior and to carry his bag. As they slowly ascended the in- 
cline of Silver Hill, Bryan sensed the weariness of his guest. ‘‘Oh, I 
am all right,’’ insisted Yates stopping, nevertheless, to rest a mo- 
ment. ‘‘The strong medicine deemed necessary to secure relief for 
my paralytic trouble seems to upset my digestive functions.’’ <A 
brave smile spread over his face in the light of flickering street lan- 
terns as he quietly said, ‘‘ But nothing can remove me from the rim 
of threescore years and ten,’’ 
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The next morning, Sunday, February 19, the old Chinkiang 
house was jarred by a heavy fall upstairs. Young Bryan heard a 
call. He ran hastily to Yates’s bedroom. The great torso lay 
sprawled upon the floor while determined hands clung to the bed- 
post. A blue bump was rising around the left. eye. Thick words 
were jumbling from a sagging mouth, and the left ear seemed to 
have lost its hearing. While assisting the prostrate patriarch to 
arise, young Bryan finally understood that Yates thought he had 
been wakened by the turning over of his bed. Struggling efforts to 
‘stay on’’ had only flung him off, and thrown him against the fire- 
place mantle on the way to the floor. 


The stricken man refused to lie back upon his bed, insisting that 
he perch upon its edge until a large easy chair was brought up for 
him. A missionary doctor summoned immediately from the China 
Inland Mission confirmed the dreaded prognosis of partial paraly- 
sis. While the battered veteran dozed, propped up in his chair, 
Bryan hurried to the telegraph office to inform Mother Yates of the 
calamity. The next morning, Yates had improved enough to con- 
tend that it was not paralysis, but rather vertigo, which had caused 
his fall. He urged that Bryan should not leave the work on the new 
house, even long enough to take him back to Shanghai, but that 
Herring be called to accompany him home. In awaiting his escort, 
Yates found he could still walk, though he needed constant steady- 
ing. His interest in the rising house never flagged as he directed 

Bryan and the Chinese builder in many details. 


In response to the tender solicitude that surrounded him in the 
simple home of the young missionaries and their two children, he 
quoted repeatedly Isaiah’s well-known description of God’s good: 
ness: ‘‘ As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.’ 
And then he would add again and again, cy am ready to go—I am 
ready—if it is God’s will.”’ 


Young Herring arrived at the end of the week, and on February 
25, carried the broken hero down to his companion. ‘‘You will be 
back soon to see us in the finished house,’’ said Bryan, trying to 
cheer the spirits of everybody’s good-bye. 


The Shanghai doctors again took their patient in charge. 
‘‘Mother,’’ queried the sick man after a visit from one of them, ‘‘is 
Dr, McCleod treating me for vertigo, or for paralysis?’’ 
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Eliza hesitated only a second, and then answered kindly, ‘‘] 
think the medicines are for paralysis, Math; I know some of them 
are.’’ 3 


Yates never referred to the subject again until he remarked 
later to Herring, ‘‘The people at oe want men to die on the field; 
IT am going to lay the foundation.’ 


A short week later, after snow and rain had halted the house 
building in Chinkiang, Mr. and Mrs. Bryan felt impressed to run 
down to Shanghai for a few days. The young man saw his mission- 
ary father was rapidly sinking, and spent every minute of his visit 
at his senior’s bedside. One morning, while rubbing the patriarch’s 
aching foot, Bryan looked up and saw tears running down the old 
man’s face. Great sobs convulsed the splendid frame. As the 
young man lovingly wiped away the tears, Yates said, ‘‘So much 
work, and I can’t do any of it.’’ 


‘God can have it done, Father Yates,’’ was the instant attempt 
to comfort and console. 


‘‘But God needs men,’’ was the striking rejoinder. 


There were three weeks of intense suffering from which 
Matthew Tyson found some relief in long snatches of sleep. When 
awake, his voice was strong and clear. And then, on a memorable 
Friday night, when Mrs. Yates was almost at the breaking point 
from constant nursing, young Herring insisted that she should go 
to rest, and that he would stay and see Dr. Yates comfortably 
settled for the night. 


| ‘Yes, Mother,’’ agreed the sick man, ‘‘come and kiss me good- 
night, and go to bed.’’ : 


Knowing that the doctor hoped for another year, or more, of 
life for his patient, and wishing to make her own strength hold out, 
Mrs. Yates acquiesced. 


At three o’clock in the morning, the Chinese nurse called her. 
Hurrying to her husband’s side, she found him in much pain. She 
eave him a swallow of brandy and smoothed his pillows. This 
seemed to quiet him. Then she settled beside him to watch a while. 
Suddenly a hemorrhage broke. Hastily she sent next door for Mr. 
Herring, who, in turn went across the city for Annie-James and 
John, At ten o’clock the following morning, the son-in-law brought 
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in some beef juice and offered his hand by which the patriarch liked 
to raise himself in order to drink. 


‘‘Hather, you are very strong,’’ admired Mr. Seaman. 


‘Yes, John, I could pull you down on the bed now,’’ answered 
Yates. ; 


The veteran closed his eyes again. His hand wandered toward 
his forehead as if in pain. Young Herring knowing that Dr. Yates 
liked to have his head stroked, picked up a soft hair brush to try to 
_ soothe away the ache, if possible. The exhausted man smiled feebly 
under the kindly touch, but said, ‘‘ Mother, or Annie will do it best.’ 


Then he dozed. The hemorrhage was weakening him rapidly. 


It was five o’clock that same afternoon, Saturday, March 17, 
1888. Yates had slept nearly all day. His loved ones watching, saw 
him raise his hand and point upward. That was all. There was no 
sign of pain—no struggle. A peaceful smile settled into his noble 
face as his spirit passed into the presence of God. 

Immediately a cable flashed around the world, ‘‘ Yates dead.’’ 

On the beautiful spring morning of March 19, just as Yates’s 
body was borne from his house, the first thousand printed copies of 
his colloquial translation of the books of the New Testament up to 
Revelation were delivered at the door of Tsing Way Dong (Shang- 
hai Baptist Church). The funeral cortege was swelled by a long line 
of mourning Chinese friends who accompanied the hearse to the 
mortuary chapel in the foreign cemetery at Pah Hsien Chiao 
(Hight Fairies Bridge) near the city of Shanghai. Eliza Moring 
Yates had understandingly accepted the regulation Chinese mode 
of expressing sympathy with white satin banners. These were en- 
scrolled in blue, bearing Yates’s Chinese name Yien, followed by a 
description of his inspiring characteristics. There were many cof- 
fin blankets offered in lieu of the Western custom of sending 
flowers. These thin, narrow quilts were of red satin, richly em- 
broidered, and designed to barely cover the body within its casket 
couch. Pastor Wong Ping-san, as one of Yien Law Moh Sz (Yates’s 
Old Pastor’s) spiritual children, spoke at the burial service and led 
_ his people in native expression of their deep, dazed sorrow. ‘‘We 
have lost our good shepherd, and the flock is bleating,’’ he said. 


Dr. L. H. Gulick of the American Bible Society, and Rev. E. H. 
Thompson of the American Episcopal Mission assisted young 
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David Herring at the graveside where a host of people had 
gathered to honor the memory of Matthew Tyson Yates. An Amer- 
ican, standing near, indicated the Chinese group, saying, ‘‘ How 
they loved him!’’ One of that group overheard the remark, and 
movinely answered, ‘‘Oh yes, but how he loved us!”’ 


When the widowed mother-missionary, Annie-James, and John 
reached their home that evening, a reply from the Foreign Mission 
Board in Richmond, Virginia, was awaiting them. It read: 
‘‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, 
saith the Spirit, that uhey, may rest from their labours; for their 
works do follow them.’ 


‘“This,’? said the still undaunted Hliza, ‘‘shall be the message 
on his tombstone.’’ 


Thus were sealed the records of a life that had been a success 
in laying for Christ 1 in China the foundations of a work that was 
going to live. 


PART V 
GROWTH—1 888-1927 


CHAPTER X 


LEGACIES 
(Spring, 1888, to March, 1894) 


As the scream of the eagle is heard when she has passed over, so a man’s 
name remains after death.—CHINESE PROVERB. - 


Matthew Tyson Yates was gone. Eliza, his companion and chief 
counselor for forty-two years, was too unselfish to wish him back. 
She was too genuine a Christian not to bow in submission to her 
Heavenly Father’s will in taking him from her, but it was a struggle 
to hide her tears as she sought to control her deep grief. 


She knew that Dr. Tupper, as secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Board, would be wanting to hear from her as soon as possible. 
Bravely she penned him the story of her comrade’s last hours, and 
added: ‘‘As for myself, I can at present form no plans. I may 
break up the dear old home and live altogether with my children. 
They wish me to do so. In any case I am provided for, and shall 
need nothing from the Board. At the same time I fully believe that 
the Board would not fail in kindness if I had need of help.’’ 


The younger missionaries were drawn in closer tenderness to 
her, and to each other, in their loss of their missionary-father. 
Bryan made several extra trips to Shanghai to see the missionary- 
mother and to consult with her about the Chinkiang work. 


‘Son Robert,’’ she said at the conclusion of one interview, ‘‘it 
was an inexpressible comfort to Dr. Yates that he could leave the 
work in the hands of two such men as you and Mr. Herring.’’ 
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Just at that moment young Herring entered the room. She 
continued, ‘‘ And you both gave him the love and reverence due to a 
father.”’ | 


Herring earnestly replied: ‘‘May the Lord help us to follow in 
the footsteps of the immortal Yates, as he followed Jesus. His 
memory we will love and cherish till we meet him, by the grace of 
God, in heaven.’’ 


Bryan said: ‘‘Yes, our father is dead. He truly loved us, and 
we truly loved him. Our children sat on his knee and called him 
Grandfather. By his actions he said to us: ‘My children, here are 
your homes, your chapels, and your work. Come in and help your 
father.’ We rejoice with you, Mother Yates, that he accomplished 
two of his desires—his translation, and the house. But his heart 
was not satisfied; he felt that God wanted more men. He, too, 
wanted them. He wept for them. Oh, shall his tears be disregarded? 
Shall his last desire be ignored?” 


They quietly left the room. She turned to the window. Her 
eyes rested on the bell tower of the Shanghai Baptist Church. 


Soon thereafter, John Seaman decided that both Annie-James 
and the missionary-mother needed to get away from the many re- 
minders of loss and loneliness. He bundled them off to beautiful 
Japan for a season, to shift the circling of their thoughts. In May, 
he welcomed them home again, trying devotedly to keep the dear 
mother from feeling too much the absence of that beloved one who 
always before had been on the wharf to welcome her joyously back 
home. : 


Pastor Wong Ping-san called immediately to make his obeisance 
of respect and greeting. He admired the restraint and Christian . 
hope that shone from the spirit of the mother-widow, and quoted 
to Herring as he went out, ‘‘ ‘Burnt tortoise keep pain inside.’ Well 
that he left first, and not she, for she can stand better without him 
than he could without her.’’ 


Pastor Wong left Mrs. Yates a copy of the letter which the 
Shanghai Baptist Church membership had written to the Foreign 
Mission Board in Richmond, Virginia. It reviewed the pioneer’s 
forty-one years of services among them, his ability to understand 
them and love them, his gifts to local needs and buildings, his trans- 
lation of a New Testament—lacking’ one book—which they could 
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read in their common tongue, his ‘‘ welcome into heaven,’’ and their 
loss of his leadership. ‘‘The venerable Mrs. Yates still here,’’ the 
document continued, ‘‘familiar with all affairs, competent to man- 
age. But one thing we want do, remembering our Yien Law Moh Se 
(Yates’s Old Pastor’s) parting injunctions, we as church, with total 
heart in way of Lord, will go forward, and not let his forty-five 
years of effort fall empty. So be it.’’ 


Numerous messages of sympathy and esteem had accumulated 
during Mrs. Yates’ absence in Japan. The Chinese Recorder, the 
English organ of Christian missions in the Far Kast, had posted in 
its column of necrology: ‘‘On the seventeenth of March, 1888, Rev. 
Matthew Tyson Yates, D.D., of the Southern Baptist Mission was 
taken to his heavenly home, a shock of corn ripe for the Garner.’’ 


In the same magazine, Miss Adele M. Fields, of the Northern 
Baptist Board, contributed an article on Dr. Yates’s life and pass- 
ing. She closed her sketch with: ‘‘A wave of sorrow has rolled 
over the hearts of hundreds by whom he was personally loved, and 
of tens of thousands by whom his name was honored and made a 
watchword for achievement. His bereaved fellow laborers lament ° 
him, but with thanksgiving that, as he said, he ‘had tried to do 
something for the world.’ ”’ 


In a note from Rosewell H. Graves of Canton, China—ofttimes 
guest in the Yates home—the widowed missionary read: ‘‘Among 
the traits that made your husband’s life forceful was his insight 
into human nature, especially Chinese nature. The Chinese re- 
garded him as having almost superhuman knowledge of the human 
heart.”’ 


Mrs. Yates sat down to wind up a business matter about 
which she and her husband had long planned. She addressed a let- 
ter to Dr. Taylor, president of Wake Forest College: ‘‘My hus- 
band’s love for the College never waned, neither his desire to pro- 
mote its usefulness in preparing young men for the ministry. He 
was much interested in the Students’ Aid Fund. Quite twenty 
years ago, a business friend of ours in Shanghai sold a steamer to 
the Chinese Government to be used in putting down the Taiping Re- 
bellion. Before the steamer was paid for, the government purchas- 
ing agent died, and our. friend’s claim was disputed. My husband’s 
knowledge of the Chinese language enabled him to gather the nec- 
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essary proofs in the case. The money was finally paid, just after 
the death, however, of the claimant. Our friend had once promised 
that, if he ever got the money, he would give my husband a certain 
part of it. The whole case has just been settled in New York City. 
Now this money is not mentioned in my husband’s will, but I know 
that he intended to give it to the Students’ Aid Fund. We talked 
of it often during the last weeks of his life. He spoke also to our 
son-in-law to have the money, when paid, retained in New York till 
he should be ready to appropriate it to said object. And now I shall 
find much pleasure in carrying out his wishes.’’ 


Within the letter was an enclosure of a sight draft on New York 
for $4,350. When it was collected and put at the service of students 
for the ministry in Wake Forest College, Dr. Taylor said, ‘‘Now. 
the money which once belonged to the Chinese Empire is in North 
Carolina to aid in Christian education.’’ 


A letter from ‘‘Son Robert’’ in Chinkiang brought his thanks 
again for the $850 which Mother Yates had added, in her husband’s 
name, to the ‘‘ Yates North Carolina House’’ to make it more sub- 
stantial. He acknowledged also the gift from herself and daughter 
of chapel pews costing $126. 


The next incoming American mail was heavy. It bore the first 
written responses from America to the cable, ‘‘ Yates dead.’’ From 
the grieving long-time friend, Dr. T. EX. Skinner, came personal 
sympathy and a copy of his article published by the Baptist papers. 
In this he acclaimed ‘‘ Matthew Tyson Yates, D.D., a giant in stat- 
ure, in faith, and in achievement.’’ He spoke of him as ‘‘our school- 
‘mate, companion, correspondent, brother, and highest ideal of a 
consecrated, wise master-builder under God. What,’’ he asked, 
‘should the death of our great missionary do for North Carolina? 
It ought to inaugurate a new era in foreign missions among our 
people, a perpetual monument in our hearts for regularly increased 
contributions of men and means and prayers to the great work of 
the ages—the conversion of the world through Christ to God.’’ 


In the Biblical Recorder Dr. T. C. Bailey wrote: ‘‘The death of 
our dear brother comes to the Baptists of North Carolina as a per- 
sonal bereavement. Our eyes turned to him as the leader in our 
sending the gospel to the heathen. He has accomplished a great 
work. A true soldier, he has remained at his post and died on the 
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field of battle. His life, his work, his character, and his example are 
a rich inheritance to the Baptists of the South, and specially so to 
his brethren of North Carolina.’’ 


At the very time that Kliza Moring Yates was reading these 
words, there were springing up ‘‘ Yates Memorials’’ all over the 
Tarheel State. Dr. W. L. Wright, vice-president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions in North Carolina, sent out statewide requests 
that such meetings be held for the purpose of special prayer for 
reinforcements for the Central China Mission, and that collections 
be raised for the enlargement of that work. Mount Pisgah Church 
of Chatham County—the old home church of the sainted mission. 
ary—responded immediately. 


Mrs. Yates next opened a copy of the minutes from the Central 
Baptist Association of Wake County. James 8S. Purefoy, historian 
of the body had recorded: ‘‘Eternity only can reveal the vast 
amount of service Yates’s labors have wrought for the advancement 
of Christianity in the world.’’ 


A copy of resolutions from the Philomathesian Literary Society 
of Wake Forest College claimed their one-time fellow member as a 
‘*son of Philomathesia whose self-sacrificing devotion to duty fur- 
nishes us an example well worthy of emulation.’’ 


The Religious Herald was prompt and generous with expres: 
sions of appreciation for the legacy of the life of Matthew Tyson 
Yates. Within its columns Mrs. Yates found that Dr. Charles H. 
Ryland in Richmond, Virginia, had commented: ‘‘Grand man! 
Ideal Missionary! How perfectly he filled our highest conception 
of the true apostle to the heathen world! How bravely he finished 
up his doing and giving! By word and deed he has built his monu- 
ment.’’ 


A message from J. C. Williams, oldest member of the Foreign 
Mission Board, said, ‘‘ Matthew Tyson Yates was regarded by the 
Board not merely as a missionary, but as a statesman.’’ 


The Foreign Mission Journal, organ of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, had sent a long article on the passing of Dr. Yates, en- 
titled, ‘‘He Being Dead, Yet Speaketh.’’ Herein Mrs. Yates read 
the report of Secretary H. A. Tupper’s return cable of the verse in 
Revelation 14:183—the message which she had had transcribed on 
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her husband’s tombstone. Herein, too, was urged: ‘‘The day of 

empty lamentations is passed. The highest honor to the noble dead 

is to execute their noble purposes when alive. God thunders now 

into the ear of his people by this startling providence. Will they 
hear? Dare they not hear?’’ 


This same journal carried another article on ‘‘Dr. Yates and 
Japan.’’ It was a reminder of the pioneer’s several appeals that 
Southern Baptists should see the opening for Christian agencies in 
that island empire. ‘‘ Does not the call of Providence stir us to make 
the death of our Brother Yates the occasion of heeding his voice, 
now hushed, which we failed to do while he was living?’’ 


There were many individual tributes, among them letters of 
sympathy from Dr. H. H. Harris and Dr. T. H. Pritchard. From 
the Chinkiang colleague, Rev. W. J. Hunnex, on furlough in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, came: ‘‘Truly a great and good man has fallen! 
Our intimate acquaintance with Dr. Yates, his unchanging love and 
kindness, caused us to love and esteem him very highly, and we now 
sorrow for him as one of our nearest friends. And there is sorrow 
today in many Chinese homes, as deep and as real as in many homes 
of the Southern Baptists, for no man was more loved by the Chi- 
nese than he for whom we mourn today.”’ 


Pedobaptist friends sent in many expressions of regard. Bishop 
Marvin of the Methodist church said, ‘‘Dr. Yates was one of the 
ablest and best missionaries of any denomination in any land.’’ A 
former comrade under government appointment, the Honorable 
W. P. Mangum, who had once urged the missionary diplomat to pay 
more attention to business, affirmed: ‘‘Yates could have earned 
half a million dollars, if he had wished to, during his stay in 
China.’’ A Presbyterian missionary, who had been impressed by 
Yates during the First Missionary Conference, held in 1878, said: 
‘“‘Dr. Yates was physically, intellectually, and spiritually at the 
head of the Protestant missionaries of Asia.’’ A Methodist mis- 
sionary of Shanghai, Rev. W. M. Royall, who had called the pioneer 
‘‘Papa Yates,’’ wrote: ‘‘Dr. Yates was a man of clear convictions. 
He was a Baptist through and through, but emphatically he was a 
Christian, grounded in Christ. He marked an epoch in missionary 
work.’’. 
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One of the most tender appreciations came from the North Caro- 
lina Woman’s Missionary Department through Mrs. T. H. Briggs, 
who climaxed her tribute with: 


Only the deeds of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


‘yom his buried dust may immortal flowers spring up, and 
lifting their faces heavenward, be laid at last in full gathered 
sheaves at the Saviour’s feet.’’ 


Eliza Moring Yates bowed her head over the opened papers and 
letters scattered about her desk. Tears had gathered in her eyes. 
‘‘They have sorrowed for him as a friend and father in the gospel. 
So much loving sympathy from all these loving friends! While it 
cannot remove sorrow, it can help me to bear it,’’ she said. 


Then came the press of acknowledging this extended loving kind- 

ness. She chose Dr. Bailey as one who, through the Biblical Re- 
— corder, could help her reach the largest number of those interested. 
In order to include all the points brought to her throughout the 
many various letters, she added to her thanks: ‘‘I am grateful for 
the wish to have us come and settle in Raleigh, but at my time of life 
a long journey is undertaken with reluctance. China seems more 
like home than any place else. I do not feel as you do about remov- 
ing my husband to his native state for burial. I think it best, in 
every way, for him to rest here in the midst of those for whom he 
spent his life. Besides, I shrink from having the dead body tossed 
about over sea and land. I dare not, think how sad life would be to 
me without my dear daughter and her husband who is as kind as my 
own son could be. When counting up my mercies, I must not omit 
the Herrings and the Bryans. We want more missionaries, but we 
want them like these who were my husband’s ‘joy and rejoicing.’ ”’ 


The hot weather of 1888 again sent Mother Yates and the Sea- 
mans off to Chefoo. While there, they received the report from the 
annual May session of the Southern Baptist Convention which had 
met in Richmond, Virginia. It was filled with references to the work 
and character of their beloved dead. Resolutions had been passed of 
which two were especially significant : 


‘* Resolved, first, That in the death of the late Rev. Matthew Ty- 
son Yates, D.D., the Southern Baptist Convention has lost one of its 
oldest, most consecrated, and efficient missionaries; China, one of 
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its most enlightened and philanthropic adopted citizens; and the 
Christian world, aman and servant of God whose life and character 
were an honor to his race, and whose death is a loss to mankind. 


‘*Second, That in honor to the memory of our noble dead, and to 
our own sentiments of gratitude and grief, a call should be made for 
our best qualified young ministers to reinforce our reduced forces 
in Central, Southern, and Northern China as.a ‘Yates Memorial 
Bande, 


Upon her return to Shanghai in the autumn, Mother Yates began 
the breaking up of the old home on the mission compound. A mas- 
sive high poster bed, fashioned by an expert Chinese cabinetmaker 
out of teakwood and after the pattern of American Colonial days, 
was tabbed, together with its matching suite, for the Bryans. Dr. 
Yates’s oversized desk, swivel chair, and some of his bookcases were 
also set aside to accompany the bedroom suite to Chinkiang. Other 
lreavy pieces of furniture were marked for the Herrings and vari- 
ous friends. The task of going through the accumulation of her hus- 
band’s papers, in addition to continuing at her mission responsibil- 
ities, made the mother-missionary say, as she moved over into her 
daughter’s home: ‘‘I am glad to be busy. It keeps off sad thoughts, 
and makes me rejoice to be still of some little use in the world. Then 
I have so many rich blessings, so many kind comforters, that I must 
occupy my thoughts very often with thanksgiving.’’ 


Days of further adjustment sped by as the younger missionaries 
put their hearts and shoulders under the burden of the work. The 
Hunnexes soon returned from Switzerland, and the Bryans moved — 
over into the newly completed ‘‘Yates North Carolina House’’ in 
Chinkiang. One morning late in 1888, a letter reached Mother Yates 
from ‘‘Son Robert.”’ 


‘‘T must tell you,’’ he wrote, ‘‘of the arrival of an early Christ- 
mas gift—a bundle of feminine daintiness and sunshine. She was 
born December 8, 1888. We have the honor to name our third 
daughter, Eliza Yates Bryan. I have said enough when I say that 
we hope she will become every whit worthy of her name.’’ 


Mother Yates’s response, forwarded by special messenger to 
Chinkiang, was a large hamper of everything a new baby could 
need. There were also toys for the older girlies, and-supplies which 
a mother could not get in an interior Chinese city. 
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A delayed ‘‘Christmas gift’’ for Mrs. Yates arrived in Shang- 
hai, December 31, 1888, in the new missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. T. C. 
Britton, and Mr. EK. F. Tatum. A later arrival was expected of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. N. Chappell. All the young men in this group were 
North Carolinians and graduates of Wake Forest College. They 
had also spent a year or two in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. When they had volunteered in answer to Dr. Yates’s 
dying plea for more men, it was recorded of them, ‘‘These are 
among our safest young ministers. ”’ 


Mother Yates was not well enough to meet them at the wharf 
herself, but she sent her own carriage with the Herrings to take 
them to the old compound from which she had moved, but where she 
had spent so many useful years. As soon as she could get out she 
called on them to assure them of her motherly regard. Young Mr. 
Britton walked right into her heart when he said: ‘‘ While our long- 
cherished desire to see Dr. Yates cannot be gratified in this world, 
we count it a privilege to be where he lived so long, to be associated 
with those who knew him so intimately, and to engage in the work 
he loved so well.’’ 


By this time, two markers which Mrs. Yates had ordered arrived 
from Shantung. One was a tall shaft of white marble which did not 
darken when exposed to air and changes of weather. This was for 
the monument over the grave of ‘‘China’s tallest missionary.’’ The 
other marker was a slab large enough for a memorial tablet. Upon 
it was inscribed in both English and Chinese a short sketch of 
Matthew Tyson Yates’s life and service among his beloved Chinese. 
That tablet was sealed in the wall of Tsing Way Dong (Shanghai 
Baptist Church), and to one side of the pulpit from which the great 
missionary‘had so often proclaimed the message of salvation. 


On February 6, 1889, the sudden appearance of the Bryans and 
Hunnexes in Shanghai brought the terrible story of a riot in Chin- 
kiang. Waves of antiforeignism had recently been sweeping up and 
down the Yangtze River Valley. Smoldering race hatred had burst 
into flame when an Indian Sikh policeman, as a British subject, had 
kicked a Chinese beggar transgressing the street rules of the For- 
eign Concession in Chinkiang. A mob gathered at the British Con- 
sulate howling for redress.* Receiving no satisfaction, the crazed 
rabble, stirred by a paid troublemaker, set fire to the buildings of 
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the English. Because the Baptist Mission Compound was next 
door, the rioters applied their torches to the ‘‘nests of these for- 
eign devils’’ also. The ‘‘ Yates North Carolina House,’’ the Hunnex 
home, and the new church, together with the contiguous American 
Consulate, went up in flames. Of the escaping missionaries, the 
Hunnexes found quarters in Shanghai with the Herrings, while 
Mother Yates took the Bryans to be with her in Mrs. Seaman’s 
home. The refugees had lost everything. Mother Yates set about 
immediately to refit them in clothes and equipment. Especially was 
it her joy to supply for this second time her little namesake, Eliza 
Yates Bryan. Warm, fluffy little socks and bootees clicked off her * 
needles to cover her ‘‘grandbaby’s’’ toes. The young mother 
learned many a stitch of efficiency as ‘‘Ganma’’ showed the way. 

Pleasant hours slipped away between them as the older woman 
recounted past experiences. ‘‘T'here are a good many little people 
who call me ‘Grandma,’ ’’ she said one day. ‘‘One is now a dear 
nine-year-old boy in the American Episcopal Mission. When he was — 
a baby, I was asked to be his ‘godmother.’ Being a BaptistyI could 
not do that, so I said I would be his ‘grandmother’ instead. This 
was accepted. And I have thus come to have a special interest in 
Elliot Williams Boone, son of Dr. Henry Boone, missionary-physi- 
clan in Saint Luke’s Hospital here in Shanghai.’’ 

Unexpectedly on the morning of February 26, 1889, two young 
strangers, Mr. and Mrs. L. N. Chappell, appeared at the gate of the 
Shanghai Baptist Mission. Their cable from Japan had not been 
pirvered, and their unheralded arrival was a surprise. Mother 
Yates hastened to the mission compound to greet them. ‘T'ears rose 
- to the eyes of several when she tried to make her welcome express 
both her joy and that of the great pioneer, now gone. _ 

In the meantime, the Chinese Government had made full finan- 
cial reparation for the damage done to the Chinkiang property. 
Young Bryan had already gone back to rebuild that northern com- 
pound. A prompt contribution from Mother Yates made it possible 
to buy a small native hall, used as a chapel by the Methodists, and to 
readjust it for early use as a Baptist church. Apparently nb satis- 
fied with the lack of opportunity to help further in Chinkiang, the 
bountiful giver called young Bryan aside one day, saying: ‘‘If you 
can think of any other way in which I can spend some money for the 
Lord, you must let me know.’’ 
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Since the rebuilding of the two Chinkiang residences in a 
cheaper, semi-Chinese style was fully covered by the Chinese in- 
demnity fund, Mother Yates diverted the $1,200 which she was hold- 
ing to put back in the ‘‘ Yates North Carolina House,”’’ into a two- 
storied brick home in Soochow for Mr. and Mrs. Britton. On Octo- 
ber 10, 1889, these splendid young missionaries moved into this 
home at the apex of the ‘‘triangle of occupation,’’ there to spend 
forty-seven years of faithful, worthy service for Christ in China. 


In November, Mother Yates welcomed to her husband’s field 
still another recruit, Miss Alice M. Flagg. This young woman was 
the affianced of EK. F. Tatum. None but the two intimately concerned 
ever knew how much the missionary-mother smoothed the ways of 
these sweethearts until they were married on December 17, 1889. 


Her personal work among the Chinese, as well as for the mis- 
sionaries, took Mrs. Yates OM, every day, but always, as she liked to 
claim, ‘ a my own charges.’ 


On the third Tuesday in February of the new year, the daughter 
of Pastor Wong Ping-san rushed to Mother Yates with the news 
that her father was in extreme physical agony. The pioneer went 
immediately to his bedside. She learned that the paroxysms of pain 
had started after his visit to a near-by tea shop where he had gone 
to meet an inquirer to discuss the ‘‘good news’’ with him. She 
called upon Dr. Macleod for help, but despite all that could be done 
the more than seventy-year-old Chinese scholar, musician, poet, and 
pastor grew weaker. Late the following evening, he called his chil- 
dren and told them he could not get well. 


‘‘You afraid, venerable Father?’’ asked the devoted daughter. 


‘*No, child,’’ he answered feebly. ‘‘But-when oil exhausted, 
lamp must go out. I follow my Yien Law Moh Sz (Yates’s Old 
Pastor) to lay my earth shining at Saviour’s feet.’’ 


In two days from the time he was stricken, the first fruit of the 
labors of Matthew Tyson and Eliza Moring Yates and their early 
colleagues was taken, on February 20, 1890, into the Lege Land 
where there is no need of ‘‘lamp neon light of the sun.’ 


The following Sunday was a sad day for the Shanghai Baptist 
Church, The membership gathered at the Sunday school hour, but 
the pastor-teacher of the Bible Class was not there. The tenth son, 
Wong Sing-san, was present because he was superintendent of the 
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Sunday school. It had not occurred to him that he needed to be ex- 
cused on account of personal grief. This loss belonged to them all 
as one family in Christ. When it came time to read the minutes of 
the previous Sunday, tears flowed unashamed down his face, 
splotching the church record book with visible marks of his sorrow. 
They sang several of the hymns which their two sainted pastors had 
collaborated in composing. A representative from the Chinese Reli- 
gious Tract Society was present. Pastor Wong had been an honored 
member of the Board of Trustees of that estimable institution. The 
Society member was called on to lead in prayer. He began. Un- 
embarrassed tears soon choked his voice. Young Herring took up 
the prayer and pleaded that, unlike ‘‘others who have no hope,’’ 
the bereaved church and family might live worthily of the promised 
blessing of meeting again around the Throne. 

In May, 1890, the Second General Missionary Conference as- 
sembled in Shanghai again. Mother Yates’ memory harked back to 
that first conference held twelve years before, when her Math had 
made such conspicuous contribution. She came home from the open- | 
ing of the new session with the news: ‘‘Then the attendance of mis- 
sionaries numbered a little over one hundred. This time, between 
four and five hundred were present. ’’ 

When the Conference closed, she rejoiced over the fresh im- 
pulses, increased energies, and the wider sympathies which the in- 
terdenominational gathering had brought. ‘‘ Although made up of 
different nationalities and various creeds,’’ she said, ‘‘there was 
perfect harmony. They felt that they belonged to one body and 
served one Master. All were intently seeking the best methods of 
- extending Christ’s kingdom in China. If there are no other good 
results, our hearts have been drawn nearer together, we love one 
another more, and sympathize more in one another’s work. It was 
a delight to be present. ’’ 

Only one incident jarred the senses and imaginations of the del- 
egates. They had gathered on the last day—430 in all—upon a 
wobbly tier of seats erected by a photographer for taking a group 
picture. Just as the call came for attention, the scaffold suddenly 
collapsed, all tumbling into a pile. Those on the upper seats, twelve 
feet from the ground, were thrown upon those below, many of whom 
were caught between the supporting poles. There were eight more 
or less seriously injured, but when it was found that none was 
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killed, someone in the crowd raised the paean, ‘‘ Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow.’’ Panic quickly melted into thanksgiving 
for God’s preserving grace. 


During the next two years, Mother Yates saw several of her 
‘‘missionary children’’ try the experiment of living on a reduced 
allowance and wearing Chinese dress. She saw them consider her 
common sense disapproval of what she knew was to the Chinese a 
‘laughable mixture’’ of eastern and western customs. She was 
relieved when they finally returned to their original dress and hon- 
orarla. 

The mother pioneer saw frequent baptisms from among the 
girls in the schools which she continued to sponsor. She was sad- 
dened when the one-time brilliant teacher of her early school, later 
the consecrated pastor of the Quinsan Baptist Church, Rev. Zee 
_ Taysan, succumbed to a protracted illness. It was during these 
years that she began the custom of sharing her Chefoo bungalow 
every summer with tired missionaries. 


She approved of an early furlough for the Herrings, who had 
developed strong yearnings to work in the interior. She grieved, 
however, when they terminated their connection with the Foreign 
Mission Board and joined the forces for a Gospel Mission in Shan- 
tung Province. Her loyalty to the Board foresaw that this move- 
ment, despite its sincere purpose, tended to break down all united 
effort within the Baptist denomination toward support of foreign 
missions. Long experience had taught her that she, for one, could 
have confidence in the management of the Board. Thereupon, she 
threw her influence in Richmond toward having the Bryans trans- 
ferred from Chinkiang to Shanghai to take the Herrings’ places, 
saying: ‘‘Mr. Bryan is just now very, very poorly, but the fact that 
he is so much needed here makes me hope that his health will soon 
be restored. His one fault is overwork. Whatever he undertakes 
is done with soul and mind and strength. And there is so much 
need of work all around him that he cannot seem to refrain long 
enough to get well. But I am hopeful.”’ 


Then Mother Yates, sensing that the Bryans would shrink from 
giving up the field into which they had put so much heart and 
strength, offered to subscribe all the expenses of their move as well 
as their yearly allowances. However, two churches in Kentucky 
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requested that the Board allow them to make this contribution. Mrs. 
Yates yielded to them, saying, ‘‘The Board shall not lose anything 
by it, for I shall put that amount into the work in other ways.”’ 


By September, 1892, the Bryans reported for work in Shanghai. 
‘‘Son Robert’’ accepted the wrench from his built-up interior work 
with: ‘‘It is a privilege to follow such workers as Father Yates and 
Herring, and to be associated now with you, Mother Yates, and with 
Mr. and Mrs. Tatum in this Shanghai field.’’ 


The pioneer mother stood by this ‘‘new team’’ as she had by all 
the others. Along with her wise counseling went numerous and 
eenerous checks of money to serve in place of her diminishing 
strength. She particularly enlivened the hearts of young Tatum 
and Bryan by giving them $200 for a new undertaking at the East 
Gate of Shanghai city. Once, in making a liberal contribution 
toward miscellaneous mission expenses, she modestly hoped, ‘‘that 
it may not be necessary for a time to draw on the overburdened 
treasury at Richmond.’’ 


Her intimate concern over every branch of the work was demon- 
strated when, in November, 1892, in spite of growing feebleness, 
she insisted upon attending the sessions of the first mission meeting 
of the Central China ‘‘triangle.’’ ‘‘Why,’’ she said, ‘‘I feel more 
like a missionary now than ever before in my life!’’ Her clear- 
sighted suggestions made the younger workers realize that not only 
her own interest, but also the guidance of Matthew Tyson Yates 
was still with them. . 


Annie-James and John Seaman soon planned a vacation long 
enough to rejuvenate the waning strength of the dear mother. On 
' January 7, 1893, they took her aboard a palatial Pacific steamer 
bound for America. 


‘‘Do not keep her too long,’’ wistfully urged those at the jetty 
to say good-by. ‘‘We shall miss her helpful visits and encourage- 
ment while she is away.”’ 


It was not strange that Eliza Moring Yates, even as a retired 
worker on rest cure, still wielded among Southern Baptists a pow- 
erful inspiration for China missions. Receptions were offered her 
in Richmond and Raleigh. People all over North Carolina eagerly 
sought to see her and hear her. The old vision of the value of medi- 
cal work came back into her messages on the future of Christian 
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usefulness to the women and children of China. Her responses to 
questions frequently closed with her conviction that ‘‘we surely 
have sufficient warrant in our Lord’s example, for when he sent out 
his disciples, he told them to preach the gospel and heal the sick.”’ 


By November, 1893, Mother Yates, having heard that the Bry- 
ans had been recently furloughed, leaving the Tatums alone in 
Shanghai, decided to return to her ‘‘post’’ there. She wrote Dr. R. 
J. Willingham, the Foreign Mission Board’s new secretary who 
had been installed in place of the retired and much loved Dr. H. A. 
Tupper, that she was starting ‘‘home’’ immediately. ‘‘And I hope 
I shall be able to endure the inevitable joltings and tossings of the 
transit,’’ she penned, adding with characteristic modesty, ‘‘I can- 
not expect to be of much use to the mission when I get there, but I 
love our people and shall enjoy being with them. 


‘‘T am very glad that I have no need to draw upon your treasury 
for myself. I count it a sweet privilege to be self-supporting. 


‘‘Finally, 1 commend to you our dear Brother Bryan whom you 
can hardly esteem too highly. His unselfish, loving nature, and his 
devotion to the work are remarkable. I constantly rejoice that he 


was transferred to Shanghai to carry out my husband’s plan of 


work.’’ 


Thus did the mantle of Matthew Tyson Yates fall upon Robert 
Thomas Bryan. 


When the tree falls, the shade 1s gone —-CHINESE AXIOM. 


The rough, wintry passage came to an end when Annie-James 
and John assisted their precious mother ashore at Shanghai, on 
December 19, 1893. 


‘‘Our best Christmas gift this year is your coming back to us, 
Mother Yates,’’ was young Mr. Tatum’s welcome. 


The frail seventy-two-year-old missionary craved, first of all, 
rest. The aging Deacon Wong Yih-san prayed touchingly at the 
Sunday services for a speedy renewal of her strength. Chinese 
friends of every denomination came to her couch, some to bring her 
their love, others, still to seek advice on their problems. All left 
her presence feeling closer to heaven. On the days when she was 
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strong enough to be taken into the garden and seated in the sun- 
shine, she always wanted her glasses and both her English and Chi- 
nese Bibles to be within reach. It was her particular joy to follow 
the daily Bible readings issued by the Chinese Religious Tract So- 
ciety. It was also her daily habit to call up the native women in her 
household and from the surrounding neighborhood, seat them 
around her, and read to them from her husband’s colloquial trans- 
lation of the Gospels closing with simple prayer for God’s blessing 
upon their understanding. 


Soon a numbing weakness settled over the precious pioneer’s 
body. More and more she was confined to her room. Her devoted 
daughter and son saw to it that she lacked nothing in physical com- 
fort. She said little about herself to the few now allowed to see her, 
save to speak thankfully of freedom from pain. Her chief topics of 
conversation were still of the Cause to which she had given forty- 
seven years of her life. She was still concerned with the joys and 
sorrows, interests and comforts of others. Her mind was clear and 
her judgment still keen. She seemed so happy to be again in the 
land she loved. | 


Quietly on Saturday, March 24, 1894, Eliza Moring Yates fell 
asleep—to awake beyond the veil of stars at the Throne of God. 


‘‘A noble life! A beautiful death! A precious memory!’’ was 
young Mrs. Tatum’s quick tribute. 


The hearse that left the Seaman home wound its way toward the 
same Pah Hsien Chiao (Hight Fairies Bridge) Cemetery where the 
body of Matthew Tyson Yates had been laid six years before. Arch- 
- deacon Thompson of the American Hpiscopal Mission, and one of 
the oldest missionaries in Shanghai, conducted the funeral service 
in both Chinese and English. Those who could, sang the Chinese 
version of ‘‘Heaven Is My Home,’’ and then the solemn English 
hymn, ‘‘Forever with the Lord.’’ The roster of speakers from dif- 
ferent denominations was sincere evidence of the large circle of 
friends whom Dr. and Mrs. Yates had enjoyed. Drs. Muirhead, 
Henry Boone, George Fryer, John Stephens, and many Chinese, all 
brought tender witness of the shining Christian life of Kliza Moring 
Yates. Pastor Reid of the English Union Church said, ‘‘ There are 
few of us who have not in some way been blessed by her words or 
deeds.’’ 
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They left the grave covered with floral tributes. All hearts went 
out in deepest sympathy to Mrs. Seaman who, until now, had known 
little of separation from her mother. 


The leading English newspaper of Shanghai, the North China 
Daily News carried an editorial on the life of Mrs. Yates, describ- 
ing her as ‘‘a lady who made herself beloved by all, native and for- 
eigen, who came in contact with her, and whose memory will be green 
here for many tens of years.’’ 


Young Bryan, over in America, wrote of the great loss of her 
motherhood to the work, to the missionaries, to the Chinese, and 
to the little folk. ‘‘ Her heart,’’ he said, ‘‘never grew old. She was 
the children’s friend. Many missionary lads and lassies will miss 
‘Grandma Yates’s Christmas boxes. It seemed to give her peculiar 
pleasure to make children happy.’’ 


The Religious Herald published, in the name of the Foreign 
Mission Board, a long article listing Mrs. Yates’s numerous bene- 
factions. Of these few were known, because of the modesty and 
humility of her character. ‘‘She could hardly be induced to make 
any oral statement of her missionary life, speaking of herself as 
‘only the wife of a missionary.’ Her intelligence, her culture, her 
experience, her wisdom, her social ease of manner and refinement, 
. all blended with a natural gift of quick insight into character, rapid 
comprehension of complex affairs, and ready resources in emer- 
gency. She built up the family in Chinese homes by her many wom- 
anly virtues, and spiritual graces. She built up the work during the 
long absences of her husband, when the whole responsibility of the 
Shanghai Mission had been thrown upon her and the native pastor, 
Wong Pingsan. Her management and businesslike rendering of 
accounts elicited the express commendation of the Board. None ap- 
preciated her more than that grand man, Matthew Tyson Yates. 
United in their labors for China for more than twoscore years, they 
are now together, and forever in the higher service of the Lord.’’ 


The long-time friend, Dr. Skinner, wrote in the Biblical Re- 
corder: ‘‘We have never known a more lovable character than Sis- 
ter Yates. She was blessed with an apt mind and fine appreciation 
of humor. Her letters were bright, interesting, and instructing. 
Sister Yates possessed the advantage of a good education before 
she ever went to China. She was conversant in several tongues, 
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and very widely read. Her service as editor-in-chief of the English 
magazine, Woman’s Work, is an enduring witness to her accom- 
plishments and her godliness. 


‘*Without Sister Yates, her husband’s life would not have been 
so abundantly fruitful as it was. He was one of the greatest of 
men; she was one of the noblest of women. ‘Together as laborers, 
the one encouraged and sustained the other. Their work is insepar- 
able, and their lives were truly cosmopolitan.’’ 


Chiseled upon the marble shaft erected over the grave of Eliza 
Moring Yates, lying beside her husband, is the song of countless 
hearts that have been touched by her life: ‘‘Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, 
O my soul.’’ | 


Thus has the ‘‘soil of China been enriched by the dust of God’s 
sleeping saints.’’ The influence of their lives upon us who follow 
after stirs to higher resolve, as we cry: 

Ah, may I triumph so 
When all my warfare’s past! 


IN MEMORY 
OF 
REV. MATTHEW TYSON YATES, D.D. 
For Forty Years A Missionary Of The 
Southern Baptist Convention, U. S. A. 
Born In Wake County, North Carolina 
January 8th, 1819 
Died At Shanghai, March 17th, 1888 


“Blessed. are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors ; 
and their works do folllow them.’’ 
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IN MEMORY 
OF 
ELIZA MORING 
Wife of Rev. M. T. Yates, and a faithful 
Missionary to the Chinese 
Born in Chatham, N. C. 
December 14th, 1821 
Died at Shanghai 
March 24, 1894 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, 
bless his holy Name. Bless the Lord, O my soul.” 


INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMBSTONES IN SHANGHAI, CHINA 


CHAPTER XI 
BENEDICTIONS AND BLOSSOMS 
HPILOGUE 


(1894-1927) 


When the plants put forth their new green buds, tt 1s a sign that spring is 
near.—CHINESE PROVERB. 


The afterglow from the lives of Matthew Tyson and Eliza Mor- 
ing Yates in China promised a new day to come. From the founda- 
tion which they had laid, a great structure was rising; from the 
good seed they had sown, a healthy plant was growing, green buds 
were opening into fragrant blossoms. 


Dr. Skinner once said of them: ‘‘ Adam and Eve made one man. 
These two people improved on that; they made one missionary. 
There is nothing that Yates ever did in China that could have been 
so well done without Mrs. Yates. She looked up to him; and he 
waited on her for comfort and wisdom. The two together accom- 
plished the end.”’ 


The pleas of both pioneers for more missionaries found re- 
sponse when the Bryans returned from furlough on December 2, 
1894. They took with them four recruits for Central China—Misses 
Lottie W. Price, Willie H. Kelly, Julia Mackenzie, with Mr. W. W. 
Lawton—and two workers for Japan, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan May- 
nard. 


Before 1894 ended, Robert Thomas Bryan was galled by the 
Shanghai Baptist Church to be their missionary pastor. In con- 
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sequence of its training under both pioneers toward self-support, 
and with added encouragement from Bryan himself, the church kept 
up their monthly contributions toward a pastor’s salary with a view 
to finding soon a native pastor to follow their beloved Wong Ping- 
san. 


The women members of the Shanghai Baptist Church, where 
Mrs. Yates had taught so long, had developed into most earnest and 
faithful workers among their heathen relatives and friends. They 
had caught the real meaning of being a Christian. A number of 
them were sought by other missions of all denominations to fill re- 
sponsible positions as teachers and Bible women. 


Because of a money order which Mrs. Yates had presented the 
~Hast Gate center just before she died, the new mission work estab- 
lished at the Hast Gate was now equipped for two years. ‘‘ Though 
she is dead, she is still paying the pengner: of the Kast Gate work,’’ 
said Mr. Tatutn 3 in 1895. 


* The schoolwork which Mother Yates had instituted, adminis- 
tered, and sponsored throughout her years of generalship now be- 
came a prominent feature of the Central China Mission operations. 
The Shanghai, Quinsan, and Soochow churches, through an Educa- 
tional Board with Bryan as chairman, opened a boys’ school in 
1895. Mrs. John I’. Seaman made such liberal contributions toward 
the housing and furnishing of this project that for seven years it 
was enabled to hold its course on a self-supporting basis. It became 
the nucleus of the Ming Jang Boys’ High School, which is still serv- 
ing the lads of modern China. 


Encouraged by the success with the boys, the committee under- 
took a new effort for girls, in 1897, under the leadership of the new 
missionary, Miss Lottie W. Price. After several adjustments and 
readjustments, this project was settled in adequate quarters sup- 
plied by Mrs. Seaman again. This school was named after the 
mother-pioneer among girls as the Eliza Yates Memorial Girls’ 
High School. 


During the years 1895 to 1897, the Central China Mission had 
been asking the Baptist women of North Carolina for a memorial to 
Dr. and ee Yates in the form of a new missionary. The idea was 
eagerly accepted by the Woman’s: Missionary Union of the Tarheel 
State, and a campaign was started to raise an extra one thousand 


MRS. JOHN F. SEAMAN IN LATER YEARS 
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dollars to place this new missionary in China as a ‘‘Living Yates 
Memorial.’’ Then followed a time of looking, waiting, and praying 
for the right man for this honorable appointment. Meanwhile, the 
receipts of the Foreign Mission Board treasury had fallen so far 
below expectation that they were found inadequate for immediately 
returning to their several fields the missionaries caught at home on 
furlough. Among those waiting were Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Britton 
who had already had their first period of service in Soochow, China. 
Again and again they pleaded to be returned. The Board, grieving 
that they could not do the impossible, could only refuse the two 
eapable workers. Finally, when the Baptist women had not found 
a North Carolina volunteer for China, Miss Fannie K. 8. Heck, as 
president of the'Woman’s Missionary Union of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, suggested to the Foreign Mission Board that the 
extra fund be used to return the worthy Brittons to their field. The 
Board accepted the proposal. In January, 1897, the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Britton became the much-desired ‘‘ Yates Memorial Mission- 
aries.’’ In their farewell to the Women’s Missionary Societies, the 
Brittons said, ‘‘ We call upon our souls and all that is within us to 
bless his holy name for the privilege of engaging in the work 
again.’’ / 


Their re-arrival in China, in March, 1897, brought from R. T. 
Bryan: ‘‘ We had been pleading and praying for their return for a 
long time. Now we are rejoicing in the benediction of answered 
prayer.’’ 


Two years later, the North Carolina Baptist women, with an- 
other extra fund, returned Miss Lottie W. Price to her field in 
China as the ‘‘ Mrs. Yates Memorial Missionary.”’ 


- The year of 1897 was also the Jubilee Year for the Central China 
Mission as well as for the Shanghai Baptist Church—now often 
called the Old North Gate Baptist Church. Missionaries and native 
Christians alike paused again and again to count the blossoms 
blooming from the seed planted by the pioneers fifty years ago. One 
of the brightest sprays was the ten-year-old Sunday school in the 
Old North Gate Church. Another graceful flowering was the 
faithful voluntary service of young Wong Sing-san, son of the 
sainted pastor, Wong Ping-san. As secretary of the Shanghai Bap- 
tist Church, the gifted Oriental read an hour-long history of that 


MEMORIAL MISSIONARIES 
Rev. and Mrs. T. C. Britton and Sons 
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organization at the celebration of its fiftieth year on November 6, 
1897. 


Over the stretch of these fifty years, the one station of the pio- 
neers’ planting had flowered into four significant centers around 
the ‘‘triangle of occupation.’’ The two native Christians of 1847 
had budded into 125 new witnesses of the sturdiness of the Central 
China plant. The one Central China Mission had petaled into a 
triple bloom of Central, Northern, and Gospel Missions. The ori- 
ginal blossoms of six missionaries were now replaced with thirteen 
missionaries in the Central China Mission, and with forty in all 
three missions, each offering his and her best fragrance to bless the 
China around them. | 


Small wonder, then, that in 1898 the scholarly Dr. Charles E. 
Taylor, President of Wake Forest College, was inspired to write 
the first biography, The Story of Yates, the Missionary. That 
volume, so sympathetically compiled, has been another benediction 
to Southern Baptists, and a fertile stimulus to the flowering of new 
missionary blossoms for God’s garden in the Orient. 


In the year of 1904, the beloved Deacon Wong Yih-san died at 
the age of eighty-four. Just to watch him live and shine had stimu- 
lated his friends, Chinese and American, to want his kind of Chris- 
tianity. 


In 1913, the Seamans left China to spend their latter days in 
the United States of America. Miss Willie H. Kelly took Mrs. Sea- 
man’s place in caring for the graves of the parent pioneers. When 
Miss Kelly retired, the membership of the Tsing Way Dong—now 
the First Baptist Churech—took action ‘‘that as long as we are a 
~ church, we shall take as our privilege and responsibility the care 
and upkeep of the graves of Matthew Tyson Yates and Eliza Mor- 
ing Yates.’’ 


In the summer of 1915, John F. Seaman, the devoted son-in-law, 
laid down his earthly struggle at Hancock Point, in Maine, U.S. A. 
He left behind a blessed memory of his quiet benedictions in his 
business life in Shanghai, as well as toward the many mission pro- 
jects in which his wife had been interested. 


One of the sweetest benedictions to the work of Dr. and Mrs. 
Matthew Tyson Yates in China has come through the frequent and 
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handsome contributions from their daughter, Annie-James—Mrs. 
John F. Seaman. Reared in the influence of the princely giving of 
her parents she supplied, asked and unasked, from the inheritance 
left her, numerous needs of the mission, of missionaries, and of 
Chinese Christians, young and old. One of her largest gifts was 
$20,000 for rebuilding in 1918, her father’s church in Shanghai. 
When she died on August 15, 1927, her will brought a $10,000 gift 
to Wake Forest College as a last memorial to her father. The list 
of her generous benefactions, both in China and America, would 
fill many pages, and proclaim her one of the most beautiful blos- 
soms stemmed straight from the heart of Matthew Tyson and Eliza 
Moring Yates. 


APPENDIX 


THE BAPTIST INHERITANCE CHART 


The following chart offers the eye an outline of development of Baptist in- 
fluence coming from England and in the United States of America which 
culminated in the missionary lives of Matthew Tyson and Eliza Moring Yates in 
China. 


FROM ENGLAND 


1609 

John Smith (driven from England by 
persecution) first established Baptist 
chureh in Holland 


1612 

First organized English Baptist church 
Newgate Street, England 

IN U.S. A. 
1639 


First organized Baptist church in Amer- 
ica, Roger Williams, Providence, 
Rhode Island 


/ 
1684 
First organized Baptist church in 
Charleston, South Carolina 


/ 
/ 
1707 
Philadelphia 
Association of 
Baptists 
/ 
/ 
/ 
j 
1714 
First Baptist church in Virginia 
[, 
/ 
Wheat 
First Baptist evens in North Carolina 
/ 
1758 


Sandy Creek Baptist Association in 
North Carolina 
/ 


/ 
1769 
Kehukee Baptist Association in North 
Carolina 
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1784 
MONTHLY CONCERT OF PRAYER, North- 
ampton, England 
1791 
The Inquiry published 
/ 


1792 
Wm. Carey’s sermon—lIsaiah 54:2-8 
(Expect great things from God; 
attempt great things for God) 
Organization 


of 
ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 
Kettering, Northamptonshire, England 
/ 


1793 
Wm. Carey and wife sent as missionaries to 
India 


s a a 9 a ne ee 
(Je) 


1805 


‘At The Gates 


1 
/ Martin Ross’s Trumpet Call to Missions 
/ 


/ Raleigh Baptist Association in North 


1810 
Congregationalists organize 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS for 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


to support 
Adoniram and Ann Hasseltine Judson, and Luther 
Rice in India 
/ 


1813 
Baptists organize 
AMERICAN BAPTIST SOCIETY for propagating 


the gospel in India and other foreign parts 
to support 


Adoniram and Ann Hasseltine Judson, and Luther 
Rice (they having become Baptists en route to 
India) 

/ 


1814 


BAPTIST GENERAL CONVENTION OF AMER- 
ICA for Foreign Missions 


/ 
1817 
(hereafter usually called) 
TRIENNIAL CONVENTION, eeciGhees 
Pennsylvania 


Sy ee ee 


Carolina 


rs 
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1835 / 
Kighth Meeting of TRIENNIAL CONVENTION, / 
Richmond, Virginia, sent J. L. and Henrietta Hall i! 
Shuck to Canton, China / 
/ / 
/ / 
/ / 
1845 / 
baa Division on Slavery Question ; 
/ 
/ / 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOUTHERN BAPTIST CON- 
UNION VENTION in Augusta, Georgia 
(November 19 / (May 8) 
F J / 
Sunday School Board Board for Domestic FOREIGN MISSION 
Nashville, Tenn. Missions, Marion, BOARD, Richmond 
1891 Alabama Virginia 
/ 1846 
1846 Raleigh Associa- 
Rev. S. C. Clopton and wife, Rev. Geo. Pearcy and tion voted to 
wife—to Canton, China ; adopt and_ sup- 
Rev. I. J. Roberts in Canton accepted by Southern port the 
Baptist Convention YATESES 
/ mee | 
1847 / 
MATTHEW TYSON and ELIZA MORING YATES / 
to Shanghai, China / 
Colleagues—Rev. and Mrs. T. W. Tobey / 
Dr. and Mrs. J. Sexton James / 
Rev. J. L. Shuck (transferred from Triennial / 
Convention) and Mrs. Shuck (second) / 
(née Eliza Gable Sexton) if 
Rev. C. L. Yang / 
Rev. F. C. Johnson, to Canton, China / 
1860 


- Central Baptist Association in North 
Carolina assisted in support of Dr. and 
Mrs. YATES 


If you drink the water, you will know the spring 
—-CHINESE PROVERB. 
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THE FAMOUS QUERY 


MARTIN ROSSQ’S first trumpet CALL in North Carolina to FOREIGN 
MISSIONS delivered to the KEHUKEE ASSOCIATION 
October, 1803 


Is not the 

Kehukee Association, 
with all her numerous and_ respectable 
friends, called on by Providence in some way 
to step forward in support of _ that 

missionary spirit 

which the great God 

is so - wonderfully 

reviving amongst 

the-(diifterent 

denominations - of 

‘good men in various 


parts of the world? 


CHRONOLOGY 


THREE PARALLEL HISTORIES 
OF 
THE YATESKS, AND CONTEMPORARIES, OF CHINA 
MATTHEW TYSON and ELIZA MORING YATES, 
in establishing a mission of the Foreign Mission Board 


of the Southern Baptist Convention in Shanghai, 
brought the Eleventh Missionary Society to China 


DATE of ENTRANCE into CHINA 
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3. American. Baptist Neacronaliee utah ee tet COIN soa an iaees in 
Seeinerican Lrotectant: fa piscOPale ws vcd edie «luna ae uia'e beea ee Ge hd Suc a in 
5. American Presbyterian National..................... 0 sees eee eee in 
Cmeeetii on A AN OF Clots MOTD IG A OOCIGEN, 4 hea iate cern a. Slat. + outa! eh a dy aed 2 in 
MO MUCE MISSION ALY OOCIOLY a. tsitca mid seh aatyies Wa aol haite decease eS Sabla in 
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(Southern Baptist Convention) 
23. China Inland Mission........ PE Se WARP US tok wie a ve eas) rok Mog now ie wl in 
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$19 


1807 
1830 
1835 
1835 
1838 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1847 
1847 
1847 


1865 
1865 


1$03— 


1804— 


1807— 


1812— 


1813— 


1814— 


1819—January 8, Friday 
MATTHEW TYSON YATES 
born Wake County, No. 
Carolina (18 miles from 
Raleigh in Mount Pis- 

gah Community) 


1820-— 


(Matthew Tyson’s  boy- 
hood on his father’s farm) 


1821— 


CONTEMPORARIES 


1803-——October 
Martin Ross’s first trum- 
pet call to world mis- 


sions in Kehukee 
Association, North 
Carolina. 
1804—-March 19 
Birth of James Barnett 
Taylor, D.D. 1804-1871 
(F.M.B. Sec’y. 1845- 
1871) 
—December 31 
Birth of George W. 
Thompson 1804-1891 
(principal Forest Hill 
Academy ) 
1807— 
Robert Morrison 1782-1834 
to Macao 
(Under London Missionary 
Society) 


1812—-September 6 
Adoniram Judson immersed 
in Calcutta, India 
—November 1 
Luther Rice immersed 


1813 


February 19 

Birth of Rev. James S. 
Purefoy, 1813-1889 

—David Livingstone, 

1873 


1814—Dr. John Lansing Bur- 
rows, 1814-1893 
Dr. P. H. Mell, 1814-1888 
(President Southern 
Baptist Convention 15 
years ) 
—May 18 
National Baptist Conven- 
tion formed (Judsons 
and Rice appointed mis- 
sionaries, May 24) Tri- 
ennial Convention 
evolved in 1817 


1813- 


isp ho Fo 


1820— 
Birth of 
1820-1904 


Wong Yih-san, 


1821—December 14, Friday 
ELIzA E. Morine 


born Chatham County, 


North Cagolina 
(Girlhood in 


Greensboro, North Car- 


olina) 
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CHINA 


A. D. 1644 (—1912— The 
MANCHU or TA CH’ING 
DYNASTY <i 

Emperor Chia Ch’ing 1796- 
1820—Beginning of gradual 
“Westernization” 


1803— 


1804— 


1807— (-1842) 
Protestant Missions, 
Eira of Robert Morrison 


1812— 


1813—Originator of TAIPING 
REBELLION—Wang 
Hsui-ch’uan born 


1814—Morrison’s Chinese 
New Testament printed 
(Had one communicant) 


L819 


1820—Emperor Tau 
Kwang 1820-1850 
_ (Ta: Ch’ing Dynasty) 
—Commencement of 
Chinese immigration 
northern Manchuria 


into 


1821— 
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1826— 


1827— 


1828— 


1829-—— 


1830—Early schooling, 
(The Lightning Lesson) 


1832— 


1833— 


1834— 


1835—YATES’S 
Conversion 
—October 23 
M.T.Y. baptized into fel- 
lowship of Mount Pis- 
gah Church by Rev. P. 
W. Dowd, in New Hope 
Creek, Williams Mill, 
North Carolina. 


1825—December 19 
Birth of Basil Manly, 
1825-1892 
—November 11 
Birth of I. T.  Tichenor, 
1825-1902 


1826—October 26 
Death of Ann Hasseltine 
Judson, 1789-1826 


1827—John A. Broadus, 
1895 
(president Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Semi- 
nary, 1889-1895) 
—James P. Boyce, 1827-1888 


1827- 


1828—February 29 
Birth of Dr. H. A. Tupper 
1828-1902. (F.M.B. 
Secy., 1872-1893) 


—March 22 
Birth of Washington Man- 
ly Wingate, D.D., 
1828-1879 (president 
Wake Forest College 
1854-1879) 


1829—Memoirs of Ann Hassel- 
tine Judson published 


1830—-March 26 
North Carolina Baptist 
State Convention 


1832—Dr. T. H. Pritchard, 1832- 
1896 (president Wake Fo- 
rest College 1879-1882:) 


1838—Dr. R. H. Graves, 1833- 
1912 (missionary to Can- 
ton, China, 1856-1912) 


1834—February 3 
Wake Forest Institute 
opened 
(became Wake Forest 
College 1838) 


—June 9. 
Death of William Carey, 


1761-1834 (missionary 
to India 1793-1834) 
—June 19 


Birth of Charles H. Spur- 
geon 1834-1892, England 


—Biblical Recorder  (suc- 
cessor to Baptist Inter- 
preter 1832) Thomas 


Meredith, Editor 


1885—September 5 

Rev. J. L. Shuck 1812- 
18638, and wife Henrietta 
Hall 1817-1844, to Macao 
China under 
NIAL CONVENTION 
of National Baptist 
Denomination 


—October 24 
Birth of Dr. C. T. Bailey, 
| 1835-1895, (editor and 
proprietor Biblical Re- 
corder 1875-1894 
editor Baptist Almanac 
1882-1892) 


TRIEN-. 


1826— 


1827— 


1828— 


1829-— 


1830— 


1832—First Protestant mis- 
sionary visited Shanghai 


1835— 
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1836— 
M.T.Y. studies 
Missions 


1837— 
M.T.Y. called 
to preach 


1838— 
M.T.Y. attended 
Forest Hill 
Academy (George W. 
Thompson, principal) 


1889— 
M.T.Y. taught 
school at 
Mount Pisgah 
Church 


1840—Spring term 
M.T.Y. returned 
*to Forest Hill 
Academy 
—M.T.Y. called to 
be a missionary 
—August 
M.T.Y. entered Wake 
Forest College 


1841—June 12 
M.T.Y. joined Wake 
Forest Church by 
letter 
—August 7 > 
M.T.Y. delegate to 
Raleigh Baptist 
Association 
—October 15 
M.T.Y. appointed 
beneficiary of 
North Carolina Baptist 
State Convention 


1842—June 11 
M.T.Y. student-deacon 
at Wake Forest Baptist 
Church 


1848-—January 28 
M.T.Y. clerk of 
Wake Forest Baptist 
Church (to April 16, 
1844) 


1836—Rev. I. J. Roberts 1802- 
1871 to Macao, China 
(Under China Missionary 
Society of Kentucky later 


under Roberts’. Fund So- 
ciety, in 1846 under 
Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion ) 


—September 25 
Death of Luther 
1783-1836 


1837—February 5 
Birth of Dwight L. Moody 
1837-1899 


1838—-Wake Forest College es- 
tablished by amendment of 
Charter of Wake Forest 
Manual Labor Institute 
(1834) ; 


1839—Eliza Moring attends 
Edgeworth Female Semi- 
nary 


Rice, 


1840—Birth of Lottie Moon, 
1840-1912 (missionary to 
North China 1873-1912) 


1841-— 


1842—May 
Kliza ‘Moring graduates 
from Edgeworth 
Female Seminary 
and becomes governess 
in Merritt family 
—I. J. Roberts and J. L. 
Shuck and family move to 
Hong Kong 
—October 28 
Birth of Charles 
Taylor 1842-1915 ‘ 
(president Wake Forest 
College 1884-1905 
author of first biogra- 
phy of M. T. Yates) 


Elisha 


18438— 


1836— 


1839— 


1840—(-1843) OPIUM WAR 


1841— (OPIUM WAR) 
—Cession of Hong 
Kong to the British 


1842— ( -1860) PERIOD 
OF THE PORTS 
—Five ports opened 
—June 19 
Shanghai captured 
by British 
—Treaty of Nanking 
between China and - 
Great Britain 
—Chinkiang captured by 
British 
—FProtestant Missions 1842- 
1865 Hra of Missionary 
Work Along Coast of 
China : 


1848—First Mission 
Hospital in 
mid-China opened 
—-November 14 
Shanghai formally 
opened to foreign 
trade F 


are 
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1844——-May 2 
M.T.Y. out on 
agency work 
and teaching 

sehool 


1845—January 
M.T.Y. re-entered 
Wake Forest College 


—-M.T.Y. teaches singing 
to supplement finances 


1846—Marech 17 

M.T.Y. applies to 
Foreign Mission 
Board as missionary 
candidate 

—May 2 

M.T.Y. doubts own 

ability and health 


—June 12 
M.T.Y. graduated 
from Wake Forest 
College 
Offered and refused 
position in Alabama 
to preach and teach, 
salary $2,000 
—July 3 
Renews application to 
Foreign Mission Board, 
Southern Baptist Con- 
vention 


—August 3 " 
M.T.Y. accepted by For- 
eign Mission Board as 
missionary candidate for 
Shanghai, China (al- 
lowance $750). 
—September 27 
MARRIAGE to 
ELIZA E. MORING 
in Mount Pisgah 
Church by 
Rev. P. W. Dowd 


—October 18 
M.T.Y. Ordination 
during Baptist State 
Convention, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 


—-November 14 
E.M.Y. (formerly Presby- 
terian) admitted for 
baptism by immersion 
—November 17 3 
.M.Y. admitted to full 
fellowship in Wake 
Forest Baptist Church 
(baptized by Dr. 
Samuel Wait, pastor) 


1844—-May 15 
I. J. Roberts commenced 
work in Canton, China 


-~—-November 27° 
Death in Hong Kong, 
China of Mrs. J. L. 
Shuck (Henrietta Hall) 
—5 children 


1845—May 8 

SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION or- 
ganized in Augusta, 
Georgia. (Dr. James B. 
Taylor, Executive-Sec- 
retary, Foreign Mission 
Board, 1845-1871) 


—November 
J. L. Shuck and 5 chil- 
dren returned U.S.A. 
with Yang Seen Saang 
aged 36 
(February 17, 1846, -ar- 
rived U.S.A. Youngest 
child died November 9 
at sea.) 


1846—May 380 
First S.B.C.. missionaries, 
Rev. S. C. Clopton, 
1816-1847 and wife, 
and Rev. George 


Pearcy, 1813-1871 
and wife to Canton, 
China 


F. C. Johnson 1823-?, al- 
located to Canton (re- 
tired to U.S.A. 1849) 

—Rev. T. W. Tobey 1819- 

1885, and wife, ?-1850, 

appointed Shanghai 


—October 
Second marriage of J. L. 
Shuck to Eliza Gable 
Sexton, 1824-1851, of 
Mississippi, by Rev. M. 
P. Jewett 


1844—Treaty with 
U.S.A 


( Christianity 
tolerated ) 


1845—Treaty with 
France (Persecuting 
edicts of 1724, and 
later rescinded) 
~—-July 25 
Belgian-Chinese 
Treaty signed 


1846—Opening of Roman 
Catholic missions 
in Kiangsi 
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—December 18 


Designation service 
for Y. and E.M.Y. 
in First Baptist Church, 
Richmond, Virginia 
(Financial support 
undertaken by 
Raleigh, 1841—and 
Central, 1861— 
Associations) 


1847—January 
M.T.Y. and E.M.Y. off 
to New York to sail 
for China 
—E.M.Y. violently ill, 
sailing delayed 


—April 26 
Mit Yo and Chev. YY.) sail 
from Boston for China 


on Thomas W. Sears 


—dJuly 31 ; 
Touched at New Anjer, 
Java 


—August 17 
Arrived at Hong Kong 


—August 23 . 
Embarked for Shanghai 


—September 12 
E.M.Y. and M.T.Y. ar- 
rived, the first at Shang- 
hai 


——November 6 , 

Shanghai FIRST BAP- 
TIST CHURCH 

organized (10 members) 


1848— 


—Beginnings of schoolwork 
in China by E.M.Y. 


—August 
M.T.Y. attacked by diarr- 
hea 


—October 15 
Kwang Soo Dong opened 


—November 20 
Birth of Annie-J ames 
Yates, 1848-1927 (Mrs. 
John F. Seaman) 


—-December 18 


Designation Service for 
Rev. and Mrs. T. W. 
Tobey, Dr. J. Sexton 
James and wife, J. L. 
Shuck and second wife 
(mee Eliza Gable Sex- 
ton) and Yang Seen 
Saang 


1847—(-1866) 


FOUNDATION LAYING 
PERIOD 


—March 11 

Rev. J. L. Shuck, new 
wife, and one five-year- 
old daughter, Rev. T. W. 
Tobey and wife, Rev. 
F. C. Johnson, 
Yang Seen Saang, and 
Mecha all sail from 
Boston for China on 
Ashburton (Farewell 
service in Bowdoin 
Square Church, Mr. 
Cushman, pastor) 


—June 25 
Shuck and party arrived 
Hong Kong 


—July 7 
Death of Rev. S. C. Clop- 
ton, 1816-1847 (leaving 
widow and child) 


—August 
Mesdames 
Tobey ill 


—September 25 
T. W. Tobey and wife 
arrived Shanghai 


—October 27 
J. L. Shuck and family 
with assistants arrived 

Shanghai 


Shuck and 


1848—February 5 


Mrs. S. C. Clopton, ?— 
1851, and child returned 
to U.S.A. 
—April 15 


Drowning of Dr. J. Sex- 
ton James, 1818-1848 
and wife, ?—1848 
on Paradox at Hong 


Kong “by a flaw of 
wind”’ 

(Sailed from U.S.A. No- 
vember 11, 1847, ar- 
rived Hong Kong 
March 26, 1848) 

——November 19 
Rev. and Mrs. George 


Pearcy transferred from 
Canton to Shanghai 


—November 19 
Tobeys first attempt to 
leave for U.S.A. 


1847— 


—American Southern 
Baptist and 
Seventh-Day Baptist 
Missions opened ) 
in Shanghai 


—November 13 
Earthquake at 
Shanghai 


1848— 


—May 14 
First foreign 
child, C.P.M. 
Donaldson, born 
in Shanghai 


—November 16 
First attempt 
to carry grain 
by sea from 
Shanghai to 
Tientsin 
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1849—Spring 
E.M.Y. invalid 
three months 
—April . 
M.T.Y. sight failing 


—May 


Outstation begun 
at Oo Kah Jah 


1850—March 3 


Dedication of Sung Way 
Dong (galleries for 
women ) 


—May ! 

Oo Kah Jah schoolhouse 
and chapel opened 
(built by E.M.Y. and 
other missionary women ) 

—November 6 
M.T.Y. month’s vacation 


at Ningpo 
1851— ~ 
—September 
Completion of  Yates’s 
mission home (Rue 


Touranne, Shanghai) 


—November 21 


E.M.Y. takes charge 
of Shuck baby 


1849—Tobeys returned to 
Shanghai from Hong 
Kong 
—January 


Foreign Mission Board, 
Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, issues The 
Commission 


—September 2 
First baptism—3 Chinese 
converts 


—Reyv. F. C. Johnson retired 
from Canton to U.S.A. 


—November 30 


T. W. Tobey and wife fi- 
nally retired to U.S.A. 


(buried child at sea, 
February 14, 1850) 
1850—April 12 

Death at sea of 
Adoniram Judson 
1788-1850 

—July 
Death ‘of . Mrs: TT: W. 


Tobey in Boston, Mass. 


—Death of Thomas Meredith 
1797-1850 (founder and 
editor Biblical Recorder) 
until July 22, 1853, then 
pastored churches in 
U.S.A., also college pro- 
fessor of Theology and 
Ancient Languages 


—Three day schools 


a ie eeyoRe Jah (20 pu-. 


pils 
2. Pearcy’s at South Gate 


3. Mrs. Yates’s just out- 
side North Gate 


1851—-February 2 
Miss H. A. Baker trans- 
ferred from Canton to 
Shanghai, lived. with 
Peareys (plans for 
girls’ boarding school) 


—July 


Connections between 
J. Roberts and For- 


eign Mission Board 
dissolved 
—Yang Seen Saang retires 
to Canton 


—November 17 

Rev. T. P. Crawford, 
1821-1902 and wife, 
27-1909, 
Dr. G. W. Burton, 1827 
-? sailed for Shanghai, 
(arrived Hong Kong 
February 27, 1852.) 


--November 21 


Death of the second Mrs. 
Shuck 


1849—TAIPING REBEL- 
LION broke 
out in Kwangsi 
—April 6 
French Concession 
set up in Shanghai 


1850— ( —1864) 


TAIPING REBELLION 
spreads 


—Emperor Hsien 
Fung 1850-1861 
(Ta Ch’ing Dynasty) 


1851— 
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1852— 

—K.M.Y. accepts BEATE of 
Chinese girl 

—-M.T.Y. eyesight restored; 
does translation work; 
studies Mandarin dialect 

——_E.M.Y and M.T.Y. only 
workers left from 
first group to carry 
on mission 


1353— 
—M.T.Y. work on 
Chinese lexicon 
—E.M.Y. supervises 
three schools 
—Six places of worship 
maintained 


—September to October 


M.T.Y. stands guard 
over mission property 
between two lines of 
battle 


E.M.Y and Annie-James 
find other refuge 


1854-— 

—-M.T.Y. completed 
Dictionary of 
Shanghai Dialect 

—Evacuation of North 
Carolina Baptist 
Mission House in 
Shanghsai—indemnity 
secured 


1852—March 31. 


Dr. G. W. Burton (board- 
ed with M.T.Y.) Rev. 
T. P. Crawford and 
wife arrived Shanghai 


—June ; 
Dr. Burton attacked with 
brain fever 


—November 8 
Dr. Burton returned to 
U.S.A. on Nestorian for 
3 months’ recuperation. 
(Arrived New York, 
March 15, 18538) 


—November 24 
Rev. J. L. Shuck and 3 
children returned to 
U.S.A. on White 
Squall; (arrived New 
York, March 26, 1853) 


1853—January 26 
Rev. A. B. Cabaniss, 1821- 
? and wife arrived 
Shanghai. (Sailed from 
New York, Aug. 1, 1852, 
agree through Macao, 
. China, Jan. 1, 1853) 


Dire 
Miss H. A. Baker’s board- 
ing school continued 


—July 4 

Rev. J. L. Shuck retired 
from Foreign Mission 
Board. (Published ten 
tracts in Chinese. For- 
eign Mission Board mis- 
sionary service 17 
years. Appointed mis- 
sionary to Chinese 
population in California 
under Domestic Board) 


—Ah-Sou, nephew of Taip- 
ing Insurgent Chief, bap- 
tized into fellowship of 
Shanghai Baptist Chureh 


~—December 
Miss H. A. Baker recalled 
by Foreign Mission 
Board because of ill 
health 


1854—April 


Dr. G. W. Burton and wife 
(married Miss Bennett 
November 3, 1853) re- 
turned to Shanghai 

—George Pearey very ill 

—Missionaries ordered by 
U. S. Consul to leave 
mission premises 

——-May 15 F 

Birth of Dr. R. J. Willing- 
ham 1854-1914 


—June 5 
Third marriage of J. L. 
Shuck to Anna L. Trot- 
ti, Charleston, South 
Carolina (by Dr. J. R. 
Kendrick in California) 


~ 1852—OPIUM TRADE (“The 
Opium trade of the 
English with the Chinese 
has already withdrawn 
from China within last 
half century over 
$400,000,000 in 
silver. If the + 
trade continues it 
is believed that 
in less than 20 
years the remaining 
500 million it was 
computed the coun- 
try possessed, will 
be exported to the 
commercial] nations 
of the west.’’) 


1858—Yellow River 
changed its course. 
—dJanuary 12 
Wuchang taken by 
Taiping Rebels 
—March 19 
Nanking captured 
by Rebels 
—April § 
Shanghai Volunteer 
Corps raised 
—August 
Typhoon at Shanghai 
September 7 
Shanghai taken 
by Taiping Rebels 


1854— 
Long Siege of 
Shanghai 
—April 4 
Battle of Muddy 
Flat, Shanghai 
—July 12 
Chinese Inspectorate 
of Customs 


established at , 
Shanghai 


—July 30 


Chinese old 
coins abolished 
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1855— 


M.T.Y. appeals for 
reinforcement 


—March 4 
M. T. Y. BAPTIZES 
WONG PING-SAN 
—April 
M.T.Y. repairs— 
Sung Way Dong, 
Kiaw Hwo Dong and 
Mission house, using 
indemnity from Chinese 
Government $5,000 


—June 26 
E.M.Y. and M.T.Y. move 
back into repaired home 


—September 1 
E.M.Y. reopens school 
work in repaired 
schoolhouse 


—September 12 
The eighth anniversary of 
the Yates’ arrival in 
China 


1856—May 
M.T.Y. and E.M.Y. and 
Annie-James make 
400-mile trip into 
interior 


—July 
M.T.Y. in feeble health, 
invited to furlough, 
but refuses 


—M.T.Y. spreads gospel 
through work of tea 
merchant 


1857— , 

M.T.Y. appeals again 

for reinforcement 
—September 1 

Yates and family, 
FIRST FURLOUGH, 
sailed for U.S.A.‘ 
on Ariel 


—-Wrecked in typhoon, 
near Saddle Islands 


—Rescued, back to Shanghai 


—November 17 
Yates and family 
start again for 
U.S.A. on Nabob (1,234 
ton Clipper) 


1858— 
—March 10 
Nabob caught in snow- 
storm 11 days, just 150 
miles outside New York 
—Mareh 11 
Yates and party arrive 
New York (furlough 18 
months) 


1855—January 8 


Rey. George Pearcy retired 
to S.A., (missionary 
service nine years, died 
July 24, 1871) 

—May 27 

T. P. Crawford banrred 
first Chinese woman 
convert, Mrs. Yih 

—Highteen public services a 
week, average attendance, 
2,500 
—Five day schools, average 
attendance 100 pupils 


1856— ; 
—R. H. Graves, 1833-1912 
appointed to Canton, 
China 


—Death of Elder John 
Purefoy, 1778-1856 
(father of James S. 
Purefoy ) 


— Second Chinese’ woman 
convert baptized 


1857— 


—October 11 . 

Death of Mrs. T. W. 
Tobey at Yanceyville, 
North Carolina. 

Rev. T. W. T. married 
second time in 1858 to 
Mrs. Hettie Howard of 
Alabama 

—Revival in Shanghai 

churches. Conversion of 

seventeen-year-old 
daughter of Mrs. Yih 
(first woman convert) 

Conversion of rich young 

widow 

—Myrs. T. P. Crawford re- 
turns with the Yates to 
U.S.A. for recuperation 


1853— 


—Shanghai Baptist Church 
membership, twenty-six 


1855— 


—February 
Shanghai in hands 
of Imperialists 
—March 6 
Cessation of 
Rebel hostilities 
(about 50 million 
perished ) 


1856— ( -1860) 
OPIUM WA 

—F amine 

—October 
Lorcha 

Chinese 


ace 


Arrow seized 
Government 


1857— 


1858— 
—Treaty of Tientsin 


—(1858-1860) Nine 
treaties signed between 
China, Britain, U.S.A., 
France, and Russia 


by 
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~—March 31 
M.T.Y. and family 
reached Raleigh 
lough headquarters 
Green Level, North 
Carolina) 
——M.T.Y. health improved 


—September 21 

Raleigh Association at 
Mount Moriah Church. 
M.T.Y. delivered mis- 
sionary sermon, repre- 
sented Commission and 
Home and Foreign 
Journal 


—October 3 
M.T.Y. preached to great 
audience at Sandy 
Creek Association 


—November 10 
M.T.Y. at North Carolina 
Baptist State Conven- 
tion appointed life 
member by recommen- 
dation of Raleigh Bap- 
_tist Association 


(Fur- 


1859— 
—May 
M.T.Y. appealed for 
recruits at Southern 
Baptist Convention 


—August 30 
Farewell at Sandy Creek 
Association, Mt. Gilead 
Chureh, Chatham 
County 


—October 26 
M.T.Y., E.M.Y. and 
A.J.Y. set sail from 
New York Bay for 
China again on Eureka 


1860— 
—March 10 
Yates and family 
arrived Shanghai 
~——October 14 
M.T.Y. BAPTIZED 
WONG YIH-SAN 
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—October 13 : 
Rev. T. P. Crawford joins 
wife in New York for 
furlough 


1859—February 
Rev. J. L. Holmes, ?-1861 
and wife arrived Shang- 
hai 
—April 
Rey. J. B. Hartwell 1835- 
1912, (missionary 53, 
years) and wife arrived 
Shanghai 
—July 14 
Birth of Dr. J. F. Love 
1859-1928, (Foreign 
Mission Board Secretary 
1915-1928) 


1860—PERIOD OF OBSTRUC- 
TIONS 


—A. B. Cabaniss and wife 


retired, (arrived U.S.A. 
March 3) 
—May 27 


Rev. T. P. Crawford and 
wife returned to 
Shanghai 


—June 2 
Crawford, Holmes, and 
Hartwell prospected for 
new station in Soochow 


—August 3 
Rev. A. L. Bond and wife 
sailed from New York 
on Edwin Forest 
for China; lost at sea 
(with Rey. and Mrs. J 
Q. A. Rohrer for 
Japan) 
—December 3 
Mrs. Burton and 3 chil- 
dren retired U. S. A. 
a on Sword Fish 
—December 18 
Rev. J. B. Hartwell and 
Rev. J. L. Holmes and 
wives sail for Shantung 


—August 2 
East India Company 
dissolved 


1859— 
—April 26 
Work on Suez 
Canal commenced 


1860—(_ -—1877) PERIOD 
OF PENETRATION 


—China opened to 
missionaries—under 500 
native Christians in all 
China 


-—August 
Taiping Rebellion 
broken out afresh 
—October 24 
Treaty of Peace 
ratified in Peking 


—Seventeen treaty 
ports opened to 
foreigners 


—-American Southern 
Baptist Missions 
settled in Chefoo 


—_— aa 


1861— 

—E.M.Y. does intensive 
work among Chinese 
women 

—December 

Yates and family 
visited Shantung 


1862—May 
M.T.Y. began to 
rebuild burned 
Sung Way Dong, 
funds from local 
sources $3,900 


—Cessation of financial 
support from Foreign 
Mission Board 


—-November 

M.T.Y. offered position 
of Interpreter of 
Shanghai Municipal 
Council, also Superin- 
tendent of Chinese 
Taxes (Salary $2,000 a 
year) 


chapel, 
with 


1863— : 

—M.T.Y. supports self, 
family and work -on 
$10 a day from Shang- 
hai Municipal Council 

—April 8 

E.M.Y. takes Annie-James 
- to Geneva, Switzerland 
for two years schooling, 

both study French 


—July 
M.T.Y. formally renounced 
. salary from Board 


—M.T.Y. working alone ip 
Shanghai 


1864— 
—April 20 
M.T.Y. goes to Europe 
at own expense 
J. B.° Hartwell subst 
tutes as Municipal 
Interpreter 
—July 15 
M.T.Y. meets Dr. T. EB. 
Skinner in Paris 


—M.T.Y. studies French 


—Organization of North 
China Mission 


—Dr. E. Y. Mullins, 1860- 
1928 (president Southern 
Baptist Theological 
Seminary 1899-1928 
president Southern Bap- 
tist Convention 1921- 

1923 
president Baptist World 
Alliance 1923-1928) 


1861— 
—August 3 
Dr. G. W. Burton now un- 
officially connected with 


Southern Baptist Mis- 
sion, retired to U.S.A. 


—August 20 
Death of J. L. Shuck at 
Barnwell, South Caro- 
lina 
—October 1 
Murder of Rev. J. L. 
Holmes near Chefoo 


1862—May 5 
Wake Forest College 
suspended, (opened 
again January, 1866) 


—Summer 
’ Plague of Asiatic cholera 


—Missionaries look for 
means to support families 


—October 
Dr. Burton sent £200 to 
Hartwell 


1863-— 
August 
Crawfords removed to 
T’ungehow, Shantung 
(T.P:C. liver disease 
in Shanghai) 


1864— 
—May 26 
Tricentennial of death 
of John Calvin, 1509- 
1564 


1861— ( -1865) War 
Between the States 
in U.S.A. ; 

~——Emperor T’ung 
Chih, 1861-1874 
(Ta Ch’ing Dynasty) 
Dowager Tsi Thsi, 
1834-1908, Regent 
until 1872 


—Taipings invaded 
Chekiang 


—Hankow first opened 
foreign trade 


1862—January 28 
Snowstorm at 
Shanghai lasting 
58 hours 


18638— 
—October 6 
Netherland-China 
Treaty signed 


—November 27 
“‘Chinese’’ Gordon 
captured Soochow 


1864— 
—January 1 
Shanghai General 
Hospital instituted 
~~Taiping Rebellion 
quelled 
—July 
Nanking capitulated 
to the Imperialists 
-—November 12 
Hong Kong first 
lighted with gas 
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1865— 
—September 6 
M.T.Y. sent $250 
to parents 
—September 19 
Yates and family left 
Switzerland for 
Shanghai on S. S. 
Imperatrice 


—November 


M.T.Y. and E.M.Y. 
alone in Shanghai 


1866— 
—Shanghai Baptist 
Church ‘‘devoted 
to prayer for 
the Holy Ghost’’ 
—M.T.Y. teaches school 


at night to make up 
financial deficit. 


1867— 
—Summer 
Wong Ping-san 
ordained pastor 
of Shanghai Baptist 
Church 


—M.T.Y. envisioned 
Mission work in Japan 
—October 6 


A.J.Y. baptized in 
Shanghai Baptist 
Church 


—November 


News of death of Yates’s 
parents, 


William Yates, II, March 
$1, 1795—July 10, 1866 
Delilah Booth Yates, 
May 27, 1794-July 5, 
1867 


1868— 
—June 


M.T.Y. on long trip 
through interior as In- 
terpreter to U. S. 
Consul Genera]— 
impressed by opportu- 
nities for 
evangelization 


—Yates formulates 
fundamentals for 
aggressive church 
membership 


1865— 
—Shanghai Baptist 
Church membership, 23 


—Wong Ping-san licensed 
to preach 


1866— 
—August 28 


Death of Patrick W, 
Dowd, 1799-1866 
(first president and a 
founder of North Caro- 
lina Baptist State Con- 
vention, pastor of 
Mount Pisgah Baptist 
Church) 


1867— 


—May 6 
Birth of George W. Tru- 
ett 1867- ; 


—Church membership, 
baptisms, 7; 
contributions, $69 


—Organized mission 
work began in Soochow 
—May 17. 
Mrs. J. L. Holmes and son 
returned to U.S.A. 


—July 28 
Death of Dr. Samuel D. 
Wait, 1789-1867 (presi- 
dent Wake Forest Col- 
lege, 1839-1846) 


—Foreign Mission Board, 
Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion changes name of 
missionary journal to 
Foreign Mission Journal 
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1868— 


1865— 


—Protestant Mis- 
sions (1865-1900) 
Era of Entrance 
into Interior 

—January 1 
Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking 
Corporation opened 
in Hong Kong 

—Japan opened to 
the world 

—August 16 
Supreme Court 

instituted in 
Shanghai 

—Collapse of 
Southern States 
in U.S.A. 


1866— 


1867— 


—November 18 
Great fire in Hong Kong 


1868— 


—August 22 
Riot at Yangchow 
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1869— 
—June ' 

M.T.Y. received D.D. 
from Wake Forest 
College—‘“‘after 
21 years I have 
touched the Chinese 
heart” 

—Fall 

_M.T.Y. LOSS OF VOICE 
(early symptoms at 
Wake Forest College) 
Ordered to Chefoo for 
recuperation 


-——E.M.Y. and Pastor Wong 
left in charge of Mission 


—September 23 


M.T.Y. returns from six 
weeks visit to Man- 
churia 


—October 15 


M.T.Y. goes back to 
Manchuria to rest voice 


1870— 
—May 
M.T.Y. ordered to U.S.A. 
to recover voice 
—June 14 
M.T.Y. arrived San 
Francisco 
E.M.Y. and Annie-James 
at Chinese wedding 
—November 9 
M.T.Y. attended Baptist 
State Convention, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
—December 19 
Entrained from New York 
for San Francisco 
—December 31 
M.T.Y. sailed from San 
Francisco for Chima 
again—Voice much im- 
proved 


1871— 


—February 5 
M.T.Y. arrived Shanghai 
—June 
Opened new station 
at Quinsan 
—September 20 


M.T.Y.’s voice reduced 
to whisper—physician 
advises more rest 

—December 

Marriage of daughter, 
Annie-James to 
Mr. John F. Seaman 

—December 14 

M.T.Y. goes abroad fourth 
time since failure of 
voice 

—E.M.Y. again in charge at 

Shanghai 


1869— 


1870— 
—dJune 9 


Death of Mrs. J. B. 
Hartwell 


—October 


Rev. R. S. Pritchard 
appointed to Shanghai 
(detained by ill 
health—abscess of 
throat and consequent 
loss of voice, died 
January 21, 1872) 


1871— 

—Development of 
Evangelist Zee 
Tay-san 

—Church membership, 

baptisms, 7 
—-October 23 
Birth of Julian Emmet 
Yates, 1871— 
(Third cousin to M.T.Y. 
and chaplain U.S. 
Army ) 
—December 


Dr. Hartwell married sec- 
ond time to Julia Jewett 


—December 22 
Death of Dr. J. B. Taylor, 
1804-1871 


(secretary Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, 1845-1871) 
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1869— 


—November 16 
Suez Canal opened 


1870— 


—June 21 
Tientsin Massacre 
—Chinese students 
arrived in 
numbers in 
America to study 


1871— 

—April 17 
Telegraph from 
Hong Kong to 
Shanghai opened 


—June 
First cable to 
Shanghai opened 


($80 for 10 words 
Shanghai to 
Raleigh) 


—June 3 


First telegram 
direct from 
London published 
in Shanghai 
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1872— 


—January 15 
M.T.Y. to Europe 

(Nile, Rome, London) 
Voice restored while 
at prayer on ship- 
board on the Red Sea, 
but still unable to 
preach 


—September 29 
M.T.Y. in Europe 
(Switzerland, Belgium, 
France) 


1873—January 


M.T.Y. arrived U.S.A., 
had 2 days in Richmond 
Virginia, but necessity 
of talking where known 
compelled him to leave 

—April 1 

M.T.Y. left San Francisco 
for Shanghai on S. §S. 
Alaska 

—April 27 / 

M.T.Y. reached Yokohama 

—May 
M.T.Y. arrived Shanghai 


—September 1 
M.T.Y. resumed position 
of Vice-consul General 
and of Interpreter 


—October 10 

VOICE GONE AGAIN 
—M.T.Y. repairs 

Sung Way Dong 
—M.T.Y. gives $250 to 

Wake Forest College 


1874— 
—October 
M.T.Y. considered 
selling Sung Way Dong 
inside city 
—M.T.Y. began building of 
Tsing Way Dong. Cost 
$3,320 
(Paid by M.T.Y. 
$2,491.30 
a : Church $42.00 
“« * Foreign Mission 
Board, $786.22 
—M.T.Y. as Vice-consul re- 
fuses diplomatic promo- 
. tion 
1875— 
—February 
—Dedication of Tsing 
Way Dong (Russell & 


Co. of Shanghai contrib- 
uted 500-pound Meneely 
bell) 


—August 
M.T.Y. attacked by 
cholera—nearly 
died. Trip to 
Chefoo for recuperation 
—Built Mrs. Yates’s school- 
house in rear of new 
chapel 
—M.T.Y.’s VOICE IM- 
PROVES 


1872— 
—February 20 
Dre VAC vapper: 
1902 
(Elected corresponding 
secretary, Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, 1872-1893) 
—l native pastor, Wong 
Ping-san 
—-2 native assistants with 
wives, total membership 
8 


1828- 


—10 Christians at Quinsan 
(6 new baptisms) 


1873— 


—Mareh 
Shanghai Baptist Church 
paid Pastor Wong’s 
full salary ($15 a 
month) 
—Death of David Living- 
stone, 1818-1873, in Africa 


-——October 7 
Miss Lottie Moon, 1840- 
1912, arrived Shanghai. 
(Sailed for North China 
in December) 
-—Church membership, 60; 
baptisms, 8 (Shanghai 
and Quinsan) 


1874— 


—May 
Shanghai Baptist Church 
membership represented 
at Southern Baptist 
Convention in Texas by 
Seminole Indians 


1875— 


—May 

Second representation 
of Shanghai Baptist 
Church at Southern 
Baptist Convention 
in U.S.A. 

Church membership, 72 


1872— 


—First Chinese 
Educational 
Mission to U.S.A. 


1873— 
1874— 
1875— 
—Emperor 
Kwang Hsu, 
1875-1908 


(Ta Ching Dynasty ) 

Dowager Tsi Thsi ~ 

again Regent 

until 1889- 
~—~—Missions in 

China enter 

upon wider 

sphere 
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—October 
M.T.Y. translates 
Matthew into collo- 
quial dialect 
—December 81 
M.T.Y offered position 
of Consul General— 
resigned Vice-consulship 
Continued as interpreter 
for two hours a day at 
$1,500 


1876— 

—M.T.Y. gave $500 as 
Centennial Offering 
—Also endowed school 
of 20 boys for life 

—January 
M.T.Y.’s VOICE 
RESTORED 
—October 
Meer Ya 
for mission 
Japan 
—Black eat scare 
—Translations in New Tes- 
tament (up te Acts). 
Hymnbook, 70 hymns 
—E.M.Y. need of furlough 
—-M.T.Y. provides $2,030.50 
for Mission expenses 


again pleaded 
work in 


1877— 
—May 10 
M.T.Y. presented famous 
essay on ‘Ancestral 
Worship” before First 
General Missionary 
Conference 
—-E.M.Y. becomes editor- 
in-chief of Woman’s 
Work 
—September 12 
Thirtieth Anniversary 
of E.M.Y. and M.T.Y. 
in China 
—October 22 
M.T.Y. attacked by 
dysentery—also , 
ulcer from bone of fow) 
—E.M.Y. again in 
charge of Mission 


1878— ‘ 
—February 1 
M.T.Y. visited San 
Francisco (at own 
expense) for medical 
treatment — 
Did not go to 
e Atlantic Seaboard 


—May 2 
M.T.Y. returned ‘“home’’ 
in Shanghai 
—July 


Wrote and published 

more tracts 

Begins theological classes 
Wee Pas 11 and November 


Visited work in Canton 
—Translation of Romans 
completed 
—Private expenditures for 
Mission $1,268 


1876— 
—E.M.Y.’s_ school, 
18 girls 
—Church membership, 
baptisms, 7 


80; 


1877— 

—Removal of Southern 
Banvtist Theologicai 
Seminary from 
Greenville, South Caro- 
lina to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

—Church membership, 88; 
baptisms, 10 


pe ARERR OF EXTEN- 


IONS 
—Spring 
Organization of the 
“Matthew T. Yates 


Theological Association”’ 
in North Carolina 
—Two churches, Tsing Way 

Dong and Sung Way Dong 

church membership, 91 
Baptisms, 5 
Outstations, 2 
Quinsan and Tong Kah 
Pang 
Contributions, $333 

—Rev. C. Durham D.D., 

1844-1895 (elected Cor. 
See’y North Carolina 
Baptist State Conven- 
tion 1878-1894) 

——December 

Shanghai Baptist Church 
made first effort to send 
out two home mission- 
aries (one to Soochow, 
$7.00 a month, one to 
Shanghai, $6.00 a 
month) 


—October 
First Chinese 
Foreign Minister 
sent to London 
sphere 


1876— 
—First Railway . 
laid down in China 
—American Bible 
Society begun 
in China 


1877—( -1879) GREAT 
FAMINE in Shansi 
(about 7 million 


perished ) 
—February 

Chinese Government 

recognized equality 


of native Christians 
before the law 

—May 10-24 
First General 
Missionary Conference 
held in Shanghai 
(attendance: 
men 73, ladies 48, : 
total 121 missionaries— 
representing —13,515 
Protestant native 
Christians) 


1878—( -1907) PERIOD 
OF PROGRESS, 
PERSECUTION and 
PROSPERITY 

—January 17 
Whangpoo River 
frozen 
—First Chinese 
Envoy to 
U.S.A. received 


J04 


1879-— 
—August 18 
M.T.Y. heat prostration 
sea trip to Chefoo for 
recuperation 
—October 
E.M.Y.’s health gives way 
—November 1 
M.T.Y. and Wong Ping- 
San organized First 
Baptist Church at 
Quinsan, 16 members 
—December 24 
E.M.Y. left China for 
New York with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Seaman 
(last furlough, 1858) 
—M.T.Y. asked for $500 
for literary work 
—Translation of Gospel of 
John completed 
—Private expenditures for 
Mission, $520 
—M.T.Y. gives $3,000 to 
Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary 


1880— 
—April 
M.T.Y. operation 
for fistula 
—July 


Attack of rapid 
diarrhea abscess 
developed 

—Blind fistula developed 
—November 14 

E.M.Y. returned Shang- 
hai (via England on 
French mail steamer) 
with Annie-James 

—Private contributions 
over $2,200 


1881— 
—January 
E.M.Y. resumed editor- 
ship of Woman’s Work 
—June 


M.T.Y. sold Sung Way 
Dong for $2,500 
—November 
Mission house renovated 
—November 25-Dec. 20 
M.T.Y. series of opera- 
tions on fistula 
—M.T.Y.’s translation 
of Luke completed 
—M.T.Y. erected and 
E.M.Y. sustained two 
schoolhouses on own 
property 
—Private contributions, 
$950 


At The Gates 


1879— 
—February 27 
Death of Dr. Washington 
Manly Wingate, 1828-1879 
(president Wake Forest 
College 1854-1879) 
—March 
Revival throughout the 
Mission 
—July 
Resident work opened at 
Soochow 
—August 2 
Rev. T. P. Crawford re- 
turned to China, on to 
Chefoo (nearly ship- 
wrecked in 
typhoon) 
—Death of the second Mrs. 
J. B. Hartwell 
—Churches, 8—Tsing Way 
Dong, Sung Way Dong 
and Quinsan 
(Rev. and Mrs. Zee Tay- 
san placed in Quinsan 
as resident church 
workers) 
Total membership, 100 
Baptisms, 12 


Outstations, 3—Quinsan, 
Tong Kah Pang and 
Soochow 


Contributions (Shanghai 
only) $273.17 


1880— ' 
—February 18 
Death of Dr. J. B. Jeter, 
1802-1880 
—Churches, 3 
Baptisms, 8 (and 4 Eu- 
ropeans) 
Total membership 
Shanghai 84 
Quinsan 19 


103 
—Outstations, 3 
Contributions, $258.22 
by Shanghai 
Total $344.14 
—Shanghai Baptist Church 
supports Soochow outsta- 
tion 
—Schools, 2 (for girls and 
boys), carried on at 
Yates’ expense 


1881— 
—July 
Mrs. J. L. Holmes retired 
U.S.A. 
—August 30 
Dr. J. B. Hartwell mar- 
ried third time to Mrs. 
Charlotte Norris 


(J.B.H. died January 
8, 1912 
C.N.H. died October 4, 
1903) 

—October 17 


Kiang Chih Association 
(North and South Bap- 
tist Board convened 
at Shanghai Baptist 
Church—13 churches 
represented 


1879— 
—Customs Post 
Office established ~ 
in China 
—April 14 
Foundation stone 
laid of American 
Episcopal Mission— 
St. John’s 
College, Shanghai 


1880— 


1881— 

—Shanghai to 
Tientsin telegraph 
line opened 

—November 17 
Sino-American 

Anti-Opium 
Treaty instituted 
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1882— 


—-February 2 
M.T.Y. suffered 
eighth operation 
on fistula 
—May 11 
M.T.Y. cables to 
Southern Baptist 
Convention in 
Greenville, South 
olina ‘‘Psalm 46” 


—May 12 
Southern Baptist 
Convention in 
Greenville cabled 
back answer ‘‘Psalm 
103”’ 


—July 
M.T.Y. bought property 
for permanent station 
in Soochow 
—August 
E.M.Y. ill, M.T.Y. spent 
month with her in 
Chefoo 
—M.T.Y. planned for sum- 
mer home in Chefoo 


Caro- 


—October 
M.T.Y. plans for Hun- 
nexes in Chinkiang 
1883— 
—January 


Translation of 
Galatians completed— 
Corinthians begun 

—April 
M.T.Y. superintended 
building of chapel 
: in Scochow 
—E.M.Y. recuperated 
in Seaman’s home 
—J uly 

M.T.Y. and E.M.Y. spent 
summer in completed 
bungalow at Chefoo 

—October 22 

M.T.Y. attended Kiang 
Chih Association at 
Ningpo 

—E.M.Y. very ill, again 
in Seaman’s home 
—December 

M.T.Y. visited Hunnexes 

in Chinkiang 


—10 N. and 8 S.) 
—Churches, 2 
Membership _ 
Shanghai 84 
Quinsan 17 
101 
Contributions 
Shanghai $305.00 
Quinsan 9.25 


$314.25 


1882— 


—January 24 
Rev. W. S. Walker, 1858— 
and C. W. Pruitt, 1857— 
arrived Shanghai 


—September : 6 
Marriage of C. W. Pruitt 
to Miss Ida R. Tiffany 
of. Wisconsin, in Chefoo 


—November 28 
Rev. W. J. Hunnex 1853- 
1939 and wife, 1861-? 
appointed from ranks of 
China Inland Mission 
(to begin work in Chin- 
kiang, January 1, 1883) 


—December 26 
Death. of Yang Seen 
Saang 


1883— : 
—June 10 ’ 
Church with “granite 
baptistry’’ dedicated 
in Soochow 
(Dr. and Mrs. Zung 
- placed there as resi- 
dent workers) 


—September 19 
W. S.. Walker married 
Miss Lillian Ellen Ma- 
teer of Tungchow 
—November 11 
“Baptist Church of 
Christ” organized at 
Soochow—7 members 
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1882— 


—July 26 i 
Electric lighting 
at Shanghai 
first exhibited 


1883— 


—April 29 
New pipe organ 
Trinity Cathedral 
in Shanghai 
(English Episcopal) 
played first time 
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1884— 
—March 27 
E. M. Y. enfeebled, 
returned U.S.A. 
(at own expense) 
with Seamans 
--April 30 
M.T.Y. purchased Mission 
Compound for Chin- 
kiang ($5,320.80) 
—May 8 
M.T.Y. cabled hymn to 
Southern Baptist Con- 
vention (cost $19.56) 
-——May 9 
Southern Baptist 
Convention cabled 
answering hymn 
—M.T.Y. Renewed plea for 
work in Japan 
—dJuly 
M.T.Y. visited Tungchow 
—October 15 
M.T.Y. ninth surgical 
operation 
—M.T.Y. completed in 
manuscript, transla- 
tion of Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colés- 
sians, and Thessalonians 


returned from 
- in poor health 


M.T.Y alarial fever 
—K.M.Y. health restored 
after long summer in 
Chefoo 
—M.T.Y. and E.M.Y. prep- 
arations for new mis- 
sionaries—Herrings, 
Bryans, and Dr. Ruth 
McCown 


1886— 
are ay 
M.T.Y. pastoral visits 
to Quinsan, Soochow, 
Chinkiang 
—Deacon Wong consecrated 
a licentiate by. M.T.Y. 
—June 20 
M.T.Y. dizzy spells, 
ordered to Chefoo 
for quiet 
—-M.T.Y. continued 
translations in 
1 Peter 
——Private contributions 
to Richmond College, 
$460.98 


1884— 
—January 
W. S. Walker and wife 
appointed to work in 
Soochow 
——January 22 
Miss M. M. Roberts, 
Rev. E. E. Davault and 
wife passed through 
Shanghai en route to 
Tungchow Mission 
—February 20 
Rev. W. S. Walker com- 
plete failure of health; 
retired to U.S.A. 
—May 19 
Ordination of Rev. W. J. 
Hunnex at Shanghai 
for Chinkiang ministry 
—-June 8 
—Rev. G. H. Appleton and 
wife immersed 
—October 19 
' Death of Mrs. C. W. 
Pruitt 
Baptisms 7; church con- 
tributions $214.43 


1885— 
—February 7 
Death of T. W. Tobey 
in Florida, U.S.A. 
(missionary in China 
1847-1850) 
—April 
Building of Chinkiang 
Chapel commenced, old 
buildings overhauled 
—October 
Chinkiang Chapel com- 
pleted ($2,500) 
—-December 9 
Rev. R. T. Bryan and wife 
and Rev. D. W. Herring 
and wife start for China 
on S.S. City of Peking 
—-Church buildings, 5; 
membership, 107 


1886—-January 10 
Rev. D. W. Herring, 1858- 
1940, and wife 1864- 
1892 Rev. R. T. Bryan, 
1855-1946 and wife 1862- 
1908 arrived Shanghai 
(R.T.B. pensioned 
January 1, 1937) 
Dr. McCown, after arrival 
married on April 5 Rev. 
J. A. Thompson, Scotch 
Baptist Missionary to 
Japan— (severed 
connection with Foreign 
Mission Board, S.B.C.) 
—May 
Rev. T. P. Crawford in 
U.S.A. agitated against 
methods of Foreign 
Mission Board 
—Chinkiang Church organi- 
zation constituted with 
11 members 
—Deacon Wong Yih-san 
built his own chapel 
($1,000) 


At The Gates 


1884— 
—February 18 
Opening of 
Chinese-Anglo 
College (Metho- 
dist) Shanghai 
—War skirmishes 
with French 


1885—January 26 
Death of General 
‘Chinese’? Gordon 
—March 3 
Chinese Government 
gives £320 for 
Gordon Memorial 
Fund 
—FRANCO-CHINESE 
WAR AND TREATY 


1886— 
——March 10 
New German Con- 
sulate General 
opened at Shanghai 
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1887—January 
Private contribution 
to Wake Forest Col- 
lege, $200 
—M.T.Y. praised Sihenonns 
enal progress” in Chi- 
nese language of Bryan 
and Herring 
—E.M.Y. closes publication 
of Woman's Work 
—June 30 
M.T.Y. first paralytic 
stroke (in Chefoo ) 
—October 3 
M.T.Y. improved, 
returned to 
Shanghai 
—M.T.Y. completed 
translation of: 
New Testament as 
far’ as the Revelation 
Planned to begin 
publishing 
—M.T.Y. appointed reviser 
of “‘Goddard’s Version 
of New Testament” “in 
classic Chinese 
—October 20 
M.T.Y. and E.M.Y. pro- 
posed to waive salaries 
on behalf of another 
missionary couple 
for Chinkiang 
—M.T.Y. resigned 
treasprership of Central 
China Mission 


1888— 
—M.T.Y. sent $1,000 
to found scholarship in 
Richmond College, 
Virginia, “to educate 
men to preach the 
gospel long after my 
voice is hushed’’ 
—February 19 
M.T.Y. second paralytic 
ees ues Chinkiang) 
—March 
DEATH "OF YATES 
—March 19 
First thousand printed 
copies of M.T.Y.’s 
translations of New 
Testament delivered at 
door of Shanghai 
Baptist Church 
—E.M.Y. gave up salary, 
moved from _ mission 
house, but continued in 
work 
—May 8 
E.M.Y. gives $4,350 
to Student Aid Fund 
in Wake Forest College 
—E.M.Y. added $850 
private funds to 
“Bryan house’’ 
—Mrs. Yates and Mrs. 
Seaman gave $126 for 
Chinkiang Church pews 
— December 8& 
Bryan’s third daughter, 
namesake for E.M.Y. 


1887— 
—Rev. and Mrs. W. S. 
Walker instigated contri- 
bution of Meneely bell 
Chinkiang Church 
($212) 
—October 4 
Death of Enos E. 
Davault 1856-1887 in 
Tungchow 
——-November 
North Carolina State 
Convention authorized 
building of ‘‘Bryan 
house”? ($2,200) in 
Chinkiang 


1888— 


-—-PERIOD OF 
ENLARGEMENT 


—January 
Rev. D. W. Herring ap- 
pointed new treasurer 
for Central China 
Mission » 
—January 26 
Death of Dr. P. H. Mell, 
1814-1888 (president 
S.B.C. 15 years) 


—February 16 
Rev. C. W. Pruitt married 
second time to Miss 
Anna Seward, 1862-1948 
of Ohio from Northern 
Presbyterian Mission in 
Chefoo, China. (Both 
pensioned July 1936) 
—April 8 
Foreign Mission Board 
authorized YATES 
MEMORIAL SUNDAY 
for special offerings 
to missions 


—-April 20 
Death of Mrs. R. H 
Graves 1835-1888 
Jane W. Norris) 


—May 11 
W.M.U. of S.B.C. 
_ formally organized 


—December 7 
Mrs. E. E. Davault and 
child retired to U.S.A. 
—Four organized churches 
in Central China Mission 


(nee 


1887—January 24 
Port Hamilton 
surrendered by 
Great Britain 
to the Korean 
Government 
—February 7 
The Young Emperor 
Kwang Hsu 
ascended the 
Dragon Throne 
and assumed con- 
trol of affairs 
of government 
—June 21 
Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee celebrated 
in Shanghai 


1888— 


—October 3 
Serious riots 
at Hong Kong 


— November 30 

Sir Robert Hart 
completes his 
quarter of cen- 
tury as Inspector 
General of the 
Chinese Customs, 
1868-1911 
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At The Gates 


1889— 

—E.M.Y. continued 
in personal mis- 
sion work without 
salary from For- 
eign Mission Board 

—E.M.Y. contributed 
house fund for 
Rev. and Mrs. Brit- 
ton in Soochow, 
($1,200) 


1890— 
—E.M.Y. contributed 
to Second General 
Missionary Con- 


ference 

—E.M.Y. shared Chefoo 
bungalow with sick 
missionaries 


~» 


—December 28 
Death of Dr. James P. 
Boyce, 1827-1888, in 
Pau, France (professor 
and president Southern 
Baptist Theological 
Seminary; also twice 
president Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, 1872- 
1879 and 1888) 
—December 31 
Rev. T. C. Britton, 1862- 
1986, and wife 1867— 
arrived for Soochow 
(pensioned January 1, 
1934.) 
—December 31 
Rev. E. F. Tatum, 1849- 
1937, arrived Shanghai 


1889— 
—February 5 
Chinkiang mission prop- 
erty destroyed in riot. 
(Reparation later given 
by Chinese Government ) 
—February 26 
Rev. L. N. Chappell, 
1860-1932, and wife, 
1861-1944 arrived 
for Chinkiang 
—Spring 
Rev. T. P. Crawford and 
wife retired from For- 
eign Mission Board to 
Gospel Mission 
—March 30 
Death of Rev. James S. 
Purefoy, 1813-1889 


—July 8 
Death, of Rev. A. B. Al- 
derman, 1819-1889 (he 


partially financed Yates 
in college) 
—September 
Herrings and Bryans and 
Chappells and other 
missionaries adopt the 
native style of living 
—October 8 
Brittons remove to work 
in Soochow 
—November 9 
Arrival in Shanghai of 
Miss Alice M. Flagg, 
1864-1914 (Married to 
Mr. E. F. Tatum, 
December 17) 


1890— 
' -——February 20 
Death of Rev. Wong 
Ping-san 
—March 
Brittons settle in new 
home given by Mrs. 
Yates 
—Thirteen missionaries now 
in Central China Mission 
—Death of Rev. Zee Tay- 
san 


1&889— tis 
—Marriage of 4 
Emperor Kwang 
Hsu, (Empress 
Dowager Tsi 
Thsi—‘‘Old 
Buddha’’—real 
ruler) 
—Antimissionary 
riots along 
Yangtze Valley 
—May 18 
Dredging of 
Woosung River 
mud bar com- 
menced at 
Shanghai 


1890— 
—April 7 
Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught 
visited Shanghai 
—May 7-20 
Second General 
Missionary Con- 
ference held in 
Shanghai (attend- 
ance—430 mission- 
aries from all 
quarters of China 
William Ashmore 
and R. H. Graves 
were prominent 
Baptists present 
37,287 Protes- 
tant native 


Christians represented 
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1891— 

—E.M.Y. worked quietly 
and gave funds 
whenever called upon 

—E.M.Y. again spent 
summer at Chefoo 

1892— 


—E.M.Y. continued 
sponsorship of 
Girl’s Day School 
—E.M.Y. contributed rent 
for new chapel at East 
Gate, Shanghai 


1893—January 7 
E.M.Y. again visited 
U.S.A. (72 years 
old) accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Seaman 
—February 24 
E.M.Y. arrived 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
—December 19 
E.M.Y. returned to 
China, quite 
feeble, accompanied 
by Seamans 


1891— 
-—November 9 ~ 
Bryans transferred to 
. Yangchow with Rev. L. 
W. Pierce,- 1864-1922 
and Miss Nellie Minor, 
1866- (L.W.P. and N. 
M. married February, 
1892) 
—December 7 
Death of G. W. Thomp- 
son, 1804-1891 
(principal Forest Hill 
Academy ) 


1892-—January 31 
; Death of Dr. Basil Manly, 
1825-1892. 
—Death of Charles H. 
Spurgeon, 1834-1892 
—April4 . 

Rev. D. W.- Herring and 
family returned Mount 
Airy, North Carolina, 
U.S.A. for furlough 

—May 31 ; 

Centenary Celebration 
Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, Kettering, Eng- 
land 

—June.7 

Rev. D. W. Herring and 
wife resigned from For- 
eign Mission Board and 
joined Bosticks and 
Crawfords for a gospel 
mission in Shantung 


Province. Later re- 
joined F.M.B. 
(D.W.H. died April 16, 
1940) 

—August 


Death of Maggie Nutt 
Herring, wife of D. W. 
Herring 

—September 28 

Bryans transferred to 

Shanghai 
—November 

Central China First Mis- 

sion Conference 


1893— 
—May 27 
Rev. and Mrs. R. T. Bryan 
and family to U.S.A. 
for first furlough, head- 
quarters Durham, North 
Carolina (November 20 
asked Foreign Mission 
Board for new mission- 


aries—10 single ladies 
and 10 men) 
—June 30 


Dr. H. A. Tupper, 1828- 
1902 retired from sec- 


retaryship (20 years) 
of Foreign Mission 
Board 

—July 23 


Election of Dr. R. J. Wil- 
lingham, 1854-1914 (Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of 
Foreign Mission Board, 
1898-1914) 


1891— 
—August 19 
Foundation stone 
laid of Trinity 
Cathedral spire, 
Shanghai 
—Continued anti- 
missionary riots 
in Yangtze Valley 
and Honan Province 
—October 11 
S. S. Mayfoo first 
steamer under 
Chinese flag left 
Hong Kong for 
England 


1892— 
—August 9 
Shanghai celebration 
of coronation of 
King Edward VII 
—September 24 
Yellow River dykes 
burst, ten towns 
destroyed 


1898—January 19 
Plague of 
rinderpest at 
Shanghai 
Cattle shot 
—April 13 
Importation of 
foreign cotton— 
ginning machinery 
refused 
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1894— 
—E.M.Y. contributed 
$273 (Mex.) to mis- 
sion expense 
—March 24 
DEATH OF 
ELIZA MORING YATES 


1895— 


—October 

First gospel mission party 
starts for China—W. E. 
Crocker, F. M. Royall, 

T. L. Blalock, D. W. Her- 
ring, J. T. League, W. 
D. King (G. P. Bostick 
and T. P. Crawford 
already in Chefoo and 
Pingtu, China) 


1894— 
—Spring 
& R. T. Bryan and family 
scarlet fever, Durham, 
North Carolina (R.T.B. 
commended by Foreign 
Mission Board on his 
furlough service) 
—October 15 
R. T. Bryan, family and 
party entrained for 
China (Embarked S. S. 
Tacoma from Tacoma, 
Washington, October 30 
—December 1 
Arrival of Bryan party— 
Misses Lottie W. Price, 
1851-1917, and Willie 
H. Kelly, 1862-1945 
for Shanghai (W.H.K. 
pensioned January 
19387) 
Miss Julia K. Mackenzie, 
1860-1916, and Rev. W. 
W. Lawton, 1869-1943 
for Chinkiang (W.W.L. 
opened Interior China 
Mission September 4, 
1904. W.W.L. and wife 
pensioned Jan. 1, 1936) 
Rev. and Mrs. Nathan 
Maynard—for Japan 
—Zung Ta-Ta widow of 
Preacher-physician Zung 
at Soochow, becomes 
Miss W. H. Kelly’s 
Bible woman 
—Rev. R. T. Bryan elected 
missionary pastor to 
Shanghai Baptist 
Chureh 


1895— 
—March 16 
Death of Dr. John A. 
Broadus, 1827-1895 
(president Southern 
Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 1889-1895) 
—May 
Rey. L. N. Chappell and 
wife retired U.S.A. 


——June 5 
Death of Dr. C. T. Bailey, 
1835-1895 (editor of 


Biblical Recorder, 
twenty years) 
—R. T. Bryan founded Ming 
Jang Boys’ School 
—Rev. W. J. Hunnex, 1853- 
1939, and wife retired to 
England 
—September 
Forty Years in China by 
R. H. Graves 


At The Gates 


1894— 
—CHINO-JAPANESE 
WAR 


Treaty of Shiminoseke 
(Li Hung-chang 
1823-1901) 
—February 9 
New custom house 
opened in Shanghai 
—August 25 
Record heat at 
Shanghai— 
102° 91° 


1895—February 16 
Earthquake at 
Shanghai 
—April 2 
Opening of Shanghai 
English Public 
School, Boone Rd. 
—June 2 
China Cession of 
Formosa, Liatung 
Peninsula, and 
PReseadores to Japan 


* 
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1896— 


1897— 

—Mrs. J. F. Seaman (nee 
Annie-James Yates) 
contributed largely 
to “Eliza Yates 
Memorial Girls’ School’ 
and other mission 
objects 


1898— 
—April 
\STORY OF YATES THE 
MISSIONARY by 
C. EB. Taylor 


1902— 
1904— 
1905— 


1912— 


1896— 
—Death of Pastor Wong 
Ping-san 
—May 23 
Death of Dr. T. H. Pritch- 
ard, 1832-1896 (presi- 
dent Wake Forest Col- ' 
lege 1879-1882) 
-—R. T. Bryan laid founda-_ 
tion of Shanghai Baptist 
Seminary and College 
— Missionaries, 40; 
native helpers, 44; 
churches, 19; ; 
Baptisms, 152; 
—All Baptist church mem- 
bers, 1,266 
—Central China Baptist 
membership, 125 


1896— 


1897— 

—85,000 Protestant 
native Christians in 
China 

—June 22 
Queen Victoria’s 

Diamond Jubilee 
celebrated at 
Shanghai 


1897—January 15 
Rev. T. C. Britton and 
wife returned to China 
as ‘“‘Memorial mission- 
aries to Dr. Yates”’ 
Arrived February 11 on 
S. 8S. Coptic from San 
Francisco 
—Miss Lottie -Price 
founded Eliza Yates Me- 
morial Girls’ Schoal 
(In 1899 L.W.P. was 
adopted by W.M.U. of 
North Carolina as ‘“‘Me- 
morial Missionary to 
Mrs. Yates’’) 
—March 11 
Jubilee of “Shanghai Mis- - 
sion”’ 
—November 6 
Jubilee—Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Shanghai First 
Baptist Church 


all 


1898— 1898— 


1902— 
—Death of H. A. Tupper, 
1828-1902 (Corresponding 
Secretary, Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, 1872-1893 ) 


1902— 


1904— 
—Death of Deacon Wong 
Yih-san 


1904— 


1905 


1905— 
--Death of T. FE. 


ki a 
1825-1905 aaa 


/ 


1912— 
—Death of Dr. R. H. Graves 


9 12-— 
—Abdication of 


1838-1912 Hsuan Tsung. 
—Death of Miss Lottie Moon 1909-1912 
1840-1912 (Ta Ch’ing Dynasty) 
—-Death of Dr. J.-B. Hart- —-China becomes a 
well, 18385-1912 republic 


aay 


erates | 


-1927— 


_ —Summer 
i Death of John F. 
Seaman, at Han-- 
ie cock Point, Maine 


—August 15 ch eee 
- Death of Mrs. John F. 
Seaman, nee > 
Annie-James Yates, 
(1848-1927 (without 
issue) at La Jolla, 
California 
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MEMORIAL BUILDINGS IN CHINA 


Cio 
Yates Hall of Shanghai University 


MEMORIAL BUILDINGS IN CHINA 


Tsing-Way Dong Baptist Church in 
Shanghai, China 


YATES’S RELATIVES NOW IN RELIGIOUS WORK 


JULIAN EMMET YATES 


(Army Chaplain) 


GEORGE T. YATES 


(Church Deacon) 


KYLE YATES 


(Seminary- Theologian, 
Pastor) 


YATES’S RELATIVES NOW IN RELIGIOUS WORK 


Mrs. L. E. BLACKMAN 


(Missionary) 


Mrs. ROBERT COSTNER 


(Pastor’s Wife) 


YEAR BY YEAR: 


A SYNOPSIS 


FOR 


KACH CHAPTER 


YEAR BY YEAR 


PART I—BEGINNINGS 


CHAPTER I—THE SECOND SON—(1819 to June, 1846) 


1819 to 1829—Introduction ... Birth... Parents... Family ... Home and sur- 
roundings... Religious influences ... Boyhood cheres and fun. 


1830 to 1883—Early schooling... Lesson of the Lightning. 


1834 to 1885—Reéligious struggles and conversion... Baptism... Temptation and 
prayer ... Lesson of the snakes. 


1886 and 1837—The prayer meeting ... The call to preach... A compromise... 
His places of prayer. 


1888—Academy schooling... New altar of prayer... “De day of jedgment.” 


18389 to 1840 (June)—Taught school one year at Mount Pisgah Church... The 
call to be a missionary (two questions) ... Return to Wake Forest Hill 
Academy ... Surrender to God’s will ... Help from Mr. Thompson and 
President Wait. 


1840 (Autumn) to 1841 (June)—Entered college ... Joined Wake Forest Church 
by letter. 


1841 (Summer) to 1844 (May)—The “barn-raising” at O’Kelleys ... Appointed 
beneficiary of North Carolina Baptist State Convention ... Appointed Wake 
Forest Baptist Church student-deacon ... Appointed church clerk .. .finan- 
cial difficulties. 

1844 (June). to 1846 (June) —Left college for agency work... Disapproval and 
further help from North Carolina Baptist State Convention ... Return to 
college ... Singing lessons ... Eliza Moring ... Organization of South- 
ern Baptist Convention ... Yates recommended to Foreign Mission Board 
for missionary ... Health in doubt ... Missionary candidacy deferred... 
Invitation to ordination ... Graduation ... Contribution to debt. 


CHAPTER II. THE NIECE—(1821 to June, 1846) 
1821 to 1889—The Greensboro home... Parentage ... Maidenhood ... Financial 
inheritance ... Joined Presbyterian church. 


1840 to 1842 (May)—Higher education at Edgeworth Female Seminary ... “The 
Tornado”... The fleeting glimpse... The “barn-raising” at O’Kelley’s. 
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1842 (Summer) to 1843—Governess at “Little Billy’ Merritt’s .. . The husking 
bee ... Closing exercises at Cape Lookout. : 


1844—-School mistress at Deep River... Heart searchings ... A social call from 
Matthew Tyson Yates... Tutoress at Mr. Wharton’s. 


1845—Mr. Wharton’s plea for renewal of contract ... June visit at the Merritt 
home ... The betrothal ... Attitude of foster parents... Autumn return 
to Wharton’s. . 


1846—Tutoring in Greensboro ... Cheering the melancholy ones. 


CHAPTER III. PREPARATIONS FOR CHINA—(June to December, 1846) 


June—Yates rejects and accepts ... Health improves. 


July 3—Yates renews application for missionary service under Foreign Mission 
Board. * 


August 83—Candidacy accepted ... Statewide meetings ... Eliza Moring’s prep- 
arations. 


September 27—Marriage at Mount Pisgah Church. 


October 11—Yates’s sermon to Raleigh Baptist Association... Adoption as “Son” 
... Rejoicings of North Carolina Baptist State Convention over beneficiary. 


October 18—Ordination Service in Raleigh ... A collection. 


November 17—Baptism of Eliza Moring Yates by immersion . . . Pledge from 
Wake Forest Baptist Church. 


_ December 18—Designation Service in Richmond, Virginia. 


CHAPTER IV. AT THE GATES OF CHINA (1847 to 1852) 


1847—In New York and Boston... E.M.Y. very ill... Ashburton sails without 
the Yateses ... The Yateses sail for China on Thomas W. Sears... Ex- 
periences on the voyage... At Hong Kong... Shanghai Mission organized 


... Arrival at Shanghai... Housekeeping experiences .. . Beginning lan- 
guage study... Later arrival of the Tobeys and Shucks ... Better houses 
rented ... Shanghai Baptist Church organized . . . Earthquake, Chinese 
theory of cause. 

1848—First observance of Lords Supper ... Distribution of tracts at Chinese 
temple... Empty treasury and debts ... Drowning of Dr. and Mrs. Sexton 
James... Treasury supplied... Excursion to Woosung... E.M.Y.’s work 


with women... Beginnings of schoolwork ... Oo Kah Jak ...M.T.Y’s 

diarrhea ... Opening of Kang Soo Dong ... Inquirers ... The Tobeys’ 

first retirement to U.S.A. ... The Pearcys’ arrival from South China... 

Birth of Annie-James Yates ... The Chinese wet nurse... E.M.Y.’s long 
- illness. 
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1849—M. T. Y. suffers paralysis of optic nerve... Outdoor work ... Supervision 
of building first mission house... Conversation with workmen... Greater 
fluency in Chinese spoken language ... Excursion of Yates trio to Oo Kah 
Jak... The foreign baby a drawing card... The hoary-headed inquirer... 
M.T.Y.’s eyes improve ... The Shucks, first occupants of first mission 
house... The Yateses board with the Shucks... Yates supervises building 
of new church ... Typhoons, floods, and musty idols... First baptisms... 
Three converts ... Strain on Yates renews eye trouble... Ahtat and Mun 
Seen Saang smoking opium. 

1850—Dedication Service for Sung Way Dong ... Opening of new church and 
school building at Oo Kah Jak ... Questions. of inquirers ... E.M.Y. and 
beggars... M. T. Y. and Annie-James Yates sick... Letter to Secretary 
Taylor by overland mail... Reply... M.T.Y ordered to Ningpo for vaca- 


tion. 

1851—Miss H. A. Baker and schoolwork ... Growth of church... Yang Seen 
Saang retires ... Many excursions to country ... The Yateses move into 
new North Carolina Baptist Mission House . .. Death of second Mrs. 


Shuck ... E.M.Y. takes charge of Shuck baby ... Questions of heathen 
women on Christian death. 


1852—Official callers ... Festival of kitchen god ... Arrival of Crawfords and 
Dr. Burton... The opium smoker... Dr. Burton’s reward... E.M.Y. 
takes a Chinese girl... Women’s questions ...M.T.Y.’s eyesight restored 
... Dr. Burton returns U.S.A. for recuperation... Rev. J. L. Shuck and 
children retire U.S.A. M.T.Y. and E.M.Y. left alone out of 1847 band of 
nine... Taking stock. 


PART II—FOUNDATION LAYING IN CHINA 
CHAPTER V. HOLDING THE CLAIM— (1853 to 1859) 


1853—China New ‘Year customs ... Chinese scorn of foreigners ... Arrival of 
Rey. and Mrs. A. B. Cabaniss... The Taiping Rebellion reaches Shanghai 
... Baptism of nephew of Taiping king. 


1854—Yates, the solitary watchman ... Return of Dr. G. W. Burton with bride 
... Battle of Muddy Flat, April 4. ... Yates works on Shanghai dialect 
dictionary .. . Orders to evacuate North Carolina Baptist Mission Home 
... Indemnity secured from Chinese. 


1855—Imperialists “mop up”... Death of nephew of Taiping king... Mission 
property repaired ... Pearcys retire to U.S.A... Baptism of Wong Ping- 
san... First woman convert baptized ... Letter to Southern Baptist Con- 
vention on eighth anniversary, September 12. 


1856—The Yateses decline Foreign Mission Board’s invitation to furlough... 
Four-hundred-mile trip to interior shows need for more missionaries .. . 
Second woman convert .:. American dollar exchanges to sixty-seven Chi- 
nese cents ... Conversion of tea merchant. 
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1857—“We have laid the foundation”... Yates takes canal boat trip for recuper- 
ation from feeble health ... Essay on “Ancestor Worship” ... Reluctant 
furlough plans ... Embarkation on Ariel for U.S.A., Sept. 1... Ship- 
wrecked ... Re-embarkation on Nabob, for first furlough. 


1858—Arrival in New York ... The audience of one... Yates voluntary agent 
for Foreign Mission Board magazines ...M.T.Y. preaches annual sermon / 
at Raleigh Association ... Address at North Carolina Baptist State Con- 
vention ... Constant plea for recruits ... Chinese professorship impractical 

',.. Discussion on value of unified agency in missionary effort. 


1859—Foreign Mission Board urged to consider future of missionary families 
... Pathetic appeals for recruits at Richmond meeting of Southern Baptist 
Convention ... New Good-by to U.S.A. 


PART ITI—RESTRICTIONS AND RESOURCES 
CHAPTER VI. WARS AND WINNERS— (1860 to Summer, 1869) 


1860—Return to Shanghai... Pioneers again alone on field ... The daily schedule 
... Mrs. Yates’s successful work among Chinese women... Conversion of 
rice merchant, Wong Yih-san... Hartwells and Holmes leave for Chefoo. 


1861—“‘Ten-coat weather” ... News of War Between the States ... The idol 
procession ... Retirement of Dr. G. W. Burton ... Death of Rev. J. L. 
Shuck ... Murder of Rev. J. L. Holmes. 


1862—Burning of Sung Way Dong and reconstruction through local funds... 
Cessation of financial support from Foreign Mission Board... Yates sup- 
ports family and mission by morning work as Interpreter and Superinten- 
dent of Taxes for the Shanghai Municipal Council ... Dr. G. W. Burton 
makes contributions to Hartwells, Holmes, and Crawfords ... The cholera 
“corpse.” 


1863—Mrs. Yates takes Annie-James to Switzerland for two years’ schooling... 
Crawfords ordered for health reasons to Chefoo ... Yates working alone 
... Catching the thief. 


1864—-Yates’s greater influence among higher class Chinese . . . Additions to 
church... Scholar Wong Ping-san licensed to preach... Yates joins wife 
and daughter in Switzerland, traveling at own expense ... Hartwell sub- 
stitutes in Municipal Council position, benefitting by large salary ... Yates 

# meets Dr. T. E. Skinner in Europe... French, his fourth language. 


1865—News of collapse of Southern States ... Yates sends $250 to parents... 
Return of Yates trio to Shanghai ... Shanghai Baptist Church in 
healthy condition. 


1866—Trickle of funds begins from Foreign Mission Board ... Yates and mer- 
chant Wong Yih-san ride wheelbarrow on preaching tour... Funds from 
America again cease... Yates teaches Chinese language to class of English- 
men for self-support. 
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1867—Scholar Wong Ping-san ordained as pastor Shanghai Baptist Church... 
Yates’ first call for Baptist work in Japan... Daughter Annie-James bap- 
tized in Shanghai Baptist Church . . . Prayer with inquirer . . . News of 
death of Yates’s parents. 


1868—Yates increases income as temporary interpreter to American Consul Gen- 
eral... Fruit from Mrs. Yates’ work among women... List of fundamen- 
tals for an aggressive church ... Yates pleads for missionary clubs in 
American Baptist churches. 


1869—Dr. Taylor requests Yates’s photograph to stimulate missionary giving... 
More results from Mrs. Yates’s classes for women ... Yates’s preaching 


“touches the Chinese heart” ... Bestowal of Doctor of Divinity ... Yates 
attacked by bronchitis and loses his voice ... Goes to Chefoo for recupera- 
tion. 


{ 


CHAPTER VII. PROSTRATION AND POWER—(Autumn, 1869 to 1877) 


1869 (Autumn)—Mrs. Yates shoulders full superintendence of Mission ... Yates 
continues recuperation northward into Manchuria, returning Shanghai in 
September ... Voice no better . . . Goes back to Manchuria to spend winter. 


1870—Yates returns Shanghai (second time) in March... Voice again fails . 
Travels to California; U.S.A. ... The Chinese wedding ... Mrs. Yates 
falls ill... Yates now in eastern U.S.A. pleads for “larger chapel,” con- 
tributes to North Carolina family and to State Mission Board. 


1871—Yates returns Shanghai (third time) February 5... Mrs. Yates’s success 
in superintendence of Mission . . . Yates’ weakening vocal chords cause 
paralysis of right hand... The old deaf “sister” . . . Development of 
evangelist Zee Tay-san ... Mrs. Zee Tay-san slapped during baptism. 
Yates offered positions of American Vice-consul General and Interpreter, 
the high salaries providing funds for opening Quinsan as outstation... 
Mrs. Yates takes short rest in Chefoo... Yates’s voice deteriorates further 
... Physician diagnoses aphonia ... Marriage of Annie-James to Mr. John 
F. Seaman... Yates reluctantly seeks more medical treatment for voice in 
Europe. 


1872—-Mrs. Yates carries on alone in Shanghai... Appointment of Dr. H. A. 
Tupper to secretaryship of Foreign Mission Board after death of Dr. J. B. 
Taylor ... Progress in Shanghai Church. 


1873—Yates returns Shanghai fourth time in April, but voice still weak ... Sends 
gift of $250 to Wake Forest College .. . Miss Lottie Moon arrives Shang- 


hai... Shanghai Baptist Church contributes $824.86 toward year’s local 
support. 


1874—Representation of Shanghai Baptist Church at Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Texas on account of local self-support ... Yates uses own money to 
commence work on “larger chapel” ... Yates refuses offer of new diplo- 
matic position. 
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1875—New church completed, largely financed by Yates . . . Success in Mission 
attributed to Mrs. Yates’s superintendence . . . Second representation of 
Shanghai Baptist Church at meeting of Southern Baptist Convention .. . 


Yates attacked by cholera ... Voice improves ... New school building... 
The giant ... Yates begins translation of New Testament into Chinese 
spoken language... Still another diplomatic commission offered Yates... 


All but office of Interpreter resigned. 


1876—Yates again urges opening of mission work in Japan .-.. The black cat... 
Yates’ financial gifts to work ... Chinese Christians raised to legal status. 


1877—Yates’s leadership in First General Missionary Conference ... Mrs. Yates 
appointed editor of Woman’s Work ... Yates’s voice fully recovered... 
Resigns all diplomatic commissions after holding fifteen years ... Letter to 
Mrs. J. M. Heck ... Thirtieth anniversary of arrival in Shanghai. 


PART IV—-CORNERSTONES 


CHAPTER VIII. EXTENDING THE GROUNDWORK— 
(October, 1877 to Spring, 1884) 


1877 (October) —What a ten-cent translation of Gospel of Matthew did... Yates 
in declining health ... Short trip to San Francisco ... Mrs. Yates takes 
charge of mission. 


1878—Yates incognito in U.S.A... . Ulcer from chicken-bone sliver . . . Returns 
to Shanghai... Relapse... Cable to Southern Baptist Convention, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee .. . Chinese disposal of tracts and printed matter . . .Visit 
to Quinsan ... Story of Tsung Zung-foo... New outstation of Tong Kah 
Pang... Two pioneers take sea trip to Hong Kong and Canton... Yates 
visits Yang Seen Saang, returns Shanghai alone... Triumphant deaths of 
Mrs. Yates’s converts... Shanghai Church supports families of two Bible 
students... Yates begins theological classes... Translation of Romans... 
Total church membership 91... Mrs. Yates returns Shanghai... Church 
financial record. 


1879—Rejoicings ... Zee Tay-san at special study ... Organization of Quinsan 
Church ... Zee ordained pastor, Zung-foo, deacon . . . $3,000 to Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville ... Mrs. Yates’s second furlough. 


1880—Plea for funds for translations ... Yates’s standards for a missionary... 
Mourning the death of Dr. Jeter ... Contributions of Quinsan Church mem-_ 
bers... Yates’ operation for abscess ... Mrs. Yates in North Carolina re- 
ports China and Annie-James ... Strange news from Soochow ... Mrs. 
Yates returns to China... Membership 103 ... Yates contributes $2,200 to 
work. . 
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1881—Mrs. Yates resumes editorship of Womans Work ... Yates still suffers 
burrowing fistula . . . Second operation . . . Money for translations . 
Yates gives $200 for Southern Baptist Theological Seminary ... Piedmont 
Baptists support budget for Soochow ... Sale of Sung Way Dong... 
Volunteer work among Mrs. Yates’ converts ... Poor woman’s gift... 
Kiang Chih Association ... Yates in series of operations without anaes- 
thetic ... Cable received on recruits... Luke translated ... Yates in sixth 
operation ... Yates contributes $950 to mission. 


1882—Arrival of Walker and Pruitt ... Birthday dinner... Yates under eighth 
operation ... Mrs. Yates’s school work, antifoot binding ... Yates’s wound 
healing ... His “triangle of occupation”... A “stackpole” for Soochow... 
Cable to Southern Baptist Convention, Greenville, S. C.... The “foreign 
emperor”... Purchase of property in Soochow... Mrs. Yates attacked by 
cholera, taken to Chefoo ... Hunnexes join mission work in Chinkiang... 
Yates’ advice to D. W. Herring... Yates’ weight, 240 pounds. 


1883—Translating Corinthians begun ... Walker listens to discussions on trans- 
lations .. . New meetinghouse begun in Soochow ... Annie-James recounts 
her mother’s achievements . .. Yates visits Quinsan, finds his “model 
church” ... Yearning for more recruits ... Dedication of Soochow meet- 
inghouse, discordant singing at service ... The Chefoo bungalow... Need 
for permanent mission premises at Chinkiang and Soochow. 


1884 (January to April)—Veterans’ appreciation of young wives of Walker and 
Pruitt . . . Chinese early training in idol worship ... Illness and retire- 
ment of Walkers... Mrs. Yates sent to New York for recuperation. 


CHAPTER IX. SEALING HIS RECORDS—(April, 1884 to March, 1888) 


1884 (April) —Gift of grapevines and. shrubs from America... Dr. Yates re- 


ceives Dr. Angell, and his compliment .. . Cable authorizing purchase of 
property for Chinkiang ... Death of assistant in Soochow... A procession 


in Chinkiang ... Choosing property in Chinkiang for mission and purchase 
from Jew... Yates sends hymn cable to Convention, receives hymn reply 
... Ordination of Mr. W. J. Hunnex... Mr. G. H. Appleton and wife im- 
mersed ... Yates’ renewed plea to open mission work in Japan, disappoint- 
ment... Shen tsz trip to Tungchow ... Yates invited to presidency of Wake 
Forest College, declined . . . Franco-Chinese War delays building in Chin- 
kiang ... Yates undergoes ninth surgical operation . . . Mission policies. 


1885—Promise of co-workers... Calling for Chinkiang chapel fund... New Tes- 
tament translation completed to 2 Timothy ... Cable to build chapel... 
Mrs. Yates returns from America... Building of chapel begun... Fever, 
and trip to Chefoo ... Another Perry Davis Painkiller incident ... Chin- 
kiang chapel finished, and visitors... Disappointment over delay of co- 
workers .... Plea for Bryan house. 
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1886—-Arrival of Herrings, Bryans, and Dr. McCown (Miss) ... Herring located 
in Shanghai... Bryans go to Chinkiang . . . Dr. McCown marries and 
leaves ... Distress over Crawford’s activities in America ... Hunnexes due 
a furlough... Bryan’s first-born, and new plea for Bryan house... Yates 
attacked with dizziness, sent to Chefoo ... Herrings’ first son given name 
of Yates... Aging pioneers ... Wong Yih-san erects own chapel building 
.. + New Testament translation completed to 1 Peter 3... Pioneers visit 
Chinkiang, installed as grandparents ... Yates chosen to revise Goddard’s 
classical New Testament... Joy over year’s record... Yates’s gift of 
$460.98 to Richmond College with promise of more. 


1887—Yates’s gift of $200 to Wake Forest College ... Still another plea for Bryan 
house ... Deacon Wong adds schoolroom to his chapel... Yates visited by 
Bryans, first-born lisps “‘“Ganpa, Ganma” ... Mrs. Yates’s gift to Wake 
Forest College magnolias ... Mrs. Yates closes publication of Woman’s 
Work... New Testament translation completed to 1 John... Yates’s first 
paralytic stroke in Chefoo ... Invitation to furlough, postponement... In- 
vitation to make Alumni address declined ... Discouragement over funds 
for Bryan house, counter proposals, and new efforts ... Yates’s health im- 
proved, all return to Shanghai... Arrival of Meneely bell for Chinkiang 
... Second daughter to Bryans... Yates resigns treasurership in favor of 
Herring ... Pioneers’ offer to waive salary in favor of new recruits, re- 
fused ... Cable to build Bryan house... Work on house immediately begun 
... Yearly report and appreciation for new missionaries. 


1888—New Testament translations completed up to The Revelation... Yates’s gift 
of $540 to Richmond College, “three praying interests” ... Total of the 
Yates’s personal gifts ... Yates goes to Chinkiang to help Bryan on finish- 
ing new house... Yates’s second paralytic stroke in Chinkiang ... Herring 
carries pioneer back to Shanghai... Yates’s tears for more men... Three 
weeks of illness... “Yates dead” ... Printed copies of New Testament 
delivered at church door ... Funeral service ... Foreign Mission Board’s 
cabled verse put on tombstone. 


PART V—GROWTH 


CHAPTER X. LEGACIES—(Spring, 1888 to March, 1894) 


1888—(Spring)—Grief and hope... Mrs. Yates’s financial independence, trip to 
Japan... Pastor Wong’s call with letter from Shanghai Baptist Church 
... Necrology in Chinese Recorder ... Message of sympathy from Miss 
Adele Fielde and R. H. Graves... Mrs. Yates’s gifts of $4,350 to Students’ 
Aid Fund in Wake Forest College, $850 and $126 to Chinkiang ... Eulogies 
from T. E. Skinner, T. C. Bailey, W. L. Wright, “Yates Memorials” James 
S. Purefoy for Central Baptist Association Philomathesian Literary Soci: 
ety of Wake Forest College, Charles H. Ryland, J. C. Williams, Foreign 
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Mission Journal, H. H. Harris, T. H. Pritchard, W. J. Hunnex, pedobaptist 
friends, North Carolina Woman’s Missionary Department... Mrs. Yates’s 
reply ... Resolutions from Southern Baptist Convention ... Breaking 
up of the Yates’ old home .. . Hunnexes return... Bryans move into new 
house ... Birth of Bryan’s third daughter, namesake of Mrs. Yates... 
Arrival of Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Britton and E. F. Tatum. 


1889—Mrs. Yates continues mission work at own charges... Riot in Chinkiang 
.... “Grandmother” Yates’ “grandchildren”... Arrival of Chappells... 
Chinese indemnity for repairing Chinkiang station ... Mrs. Yates gives 
home for Brittons in Soochow... Arrival of Alice M. Flagg, and marriage 
to E. F. Tatum. 


1890 and 1891—Death of Pastor Wong Ping-san ... Mrs. Yates attends Second 
General Missionary Conference, accident ... Mrs. Yates disapproves mix- 
ture of Chinese and American dress and customs . . . Chefoo bungalow 
shared with tired missionaries ... Herring's join Gospel Mission, Mrs. Yates 
voices her opposition. 


1892—-Bryans transferred to Shanghai through Mrs. Yates’s influence... She 
gives $200 for East Gate work... Her other help and counsel. 


1893—-Seamans take Mrs. Yates to America ... Her renewed plea for medical 
missions ... Mantle of Yates falls on R. T. Bryan. 


1894—-Mrs. Yates failing... Mrs. Yates dead, March 24... Funeral... Eulogies 
from Tatums, English newspaper, Bryans, John Stevens, Foreign Mission 
Board, T. E. Skinner . . . Her tombstone. 


THE BAPTIST INHERITANCE CHART 


CHAPTER XI. BENEDICTIONS AND BLOSSOMS—(Spring, 1894 to 1927) 


1894 (Spring)—Afterglow ... Bryans return with seven recruits ... A new mis- 
sionary pastor ... High standard of native Christian woman. 


1895 to 1897—New schools established, Ming Jang and Eliza Yates Memorial... 
“Living Yates Memorials,” Mr. and Mrs. Britton and Miss Lottie W. Price 
. .. Jubilee of Central China Mission and Shanghai Baptist Church... 
Fifty years of progress. 


1898—Charles E. Taylor writes first biography in the story of Yates the Mis- 
sionary 


1904—Death of Deacon Wong Yih-san 
1915 (Summer)—Death of Mr. John F. Seaman 
1927—Death of Yates’s daughter, Mrs. John F. Seaman... Her benefactions 
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Adages, Chinese 


ability, p. 179 
assimilation, p. 27 
attitude, p. 14 
autumn, p. 223 


boat, p. 240 
bounty, p. 180 
business, p. 92 


cause and effect, pp. 21, 43, 300 
change, p. 117 

characteristics, p. 185 
co-operation, p. 9 

concentration, p. 176 

customs, p. 118 . 


death, pp. 285, 300 
diligence, pp. 838, 249 
Dragon Gate, p. 176 


education (learning), p. 40 
endurance, p. 23 

evening, p. 280 

example, pp. 10, 63 
experience, p. 161 
extravagance, p. 180 

eyes, p. 240 


fame, pp. 274, 285 
fish, p. 


generations, p. 265 
Gold, p. 98 

Great Wall, p. VII 
grief, p. 286 


home, p. 148 
husks, p. 98 


impossibilities, pp. 133, 198, 257 
instability, p. 129 


lavishness, p. 180 
learning (education), p. 40 
life, p. 306 


marriage, p. 58 
mixture, p. 98 
money, p. 55 
morning, p. 280 
mulberry, p. 8 


omnipresence, p. 60 
optimism, p. 111 
orchid, p. 87 


pain, p. 286 
partnership, pp. 64, 66 
permanence, p. VII 
perseverance, 
preparation, p. 265 

press of business, p. 249 
profusion, p. 180 
reputation, pp. 265, 285 
rice, p. 98 


scholarship, p. 19 
sources, p. 1 
spring, p. 306 
steadiness, p. 170 
study, p. 126 
success, p. 229 
sweetness, p. 111 


IND 


EX 


testing, pp. 31, 94, 153 
tools, p. 76 

tortoise, p. 286 
traveler, p. 105 


use of, p. XV 


water, p. 180 
wisdom, p. 205 


youth, p. 8 \ 


Ah-tat 
charter member Shanghai Church, p. 79 
excluded for smoking opium, pp. 97-98 
African Mission (See Missions a) 


Alderman, A. B. 
Chronology 1889, 
Altars of prayer, pp. 10, 18, 20 


American Bible Society, Chronology 1876, 
Yates interested, p. 202 


Ancestor Worship 
description by Yates, p. 140 
paper for missionary conference, p. 206 


Angell, J. B. 


pp. 83, 88, 126; 170; 209; 238 
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interviews Dr. Yates, p. 249 


Appendix 
Chronology of historical events, p. 319 


The Famous Query, p. 315 
Year-by-year synopsis, p. 347 
Appleton, George H. and wife, Chronology 
1884, 
difficulties over ritualism, p. 253 
immersed, p. 255 


join Missionary Union in Japan, p. 255 


Ariel, Chronology 1857, 
wreck of, p. 145 


Armstrong, Elder Tom 
guest in Yates’s home, p. 5 


Ashburton, Chronology 1847 
sails with Shucks and Tobeys for China, p. 67 


Associations 


a. Central Baptist of North Carolina, See 
Baptist Inheritance Chart, also Chronology 
846 
eulogizes Yates, p. 289 
Yates appreciates support, p. 219 
b. Kehukee Baptist, See Baptist Inheritance 
Chart, also Chronology 1803, 
Famous Query, p. 315 
preachers of, p. 
Cs seine Chih Baptist of China, Chronology 
convenes in Shanghai, p. 232 
third annual meeting, p. 245 
Yates’s banner church, p. 232 
d. Raleigh Baptist of North Carolina, See 
Baptist Inheritance Chart, also Chronology 
1841, 1846, 1858 
Yates appointed delegate, 
antimissionary debate, p. 56 
4ist anniversary, p. 60 


p. 28 
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Associations (Continued) 
Yates appeals to, p. 138 
Yates appreciates support, p. 219 
e. Virginia Baptist, 
called assembly of Southern churches, p. 33 


Ayers, Dr. T. W. 
eollaborator, p. XVII 


Bailey, C. T., Chronology 1835, 1895 
cables to build house, p. 276 
eulogizes Yates, p. 288 
publishes Mrs. Yates’s farewell, p. 261 
ringing call for Bryan house, p. 276 
story of Perry Davis’ Painkiller, p. 263 


Baker, Harriet A., Chronology 1851, 1853 
invalided to U.S.A., p. 127 
school missionary from Canton, p. 102 


Baptisms 
from Quinsan, p. 221 
of additional candidates, p. 199 
of Annie-James Yates, p. 172 
of ‘‘another two disciples,” p. 187 
of Appletons, p. 253 
of Chinese father and mother, p. 221 
of Chinese widow, p. 174 
of Chinkiang scholar, p. 246 
of Dane, p. 143 
of first three Chinese converts, p. 96 
of German, p. 143 
of Mecha, p. 79 
of more candidates, p. 195 
of Mrs. Yates, p. 64 
of Mrs. Yih, p. 132 
of Mrs. Zee Tay-san, p. 187 
of 79-year-old Chinese woman, p. 177 
of son of Shanghai church member, p. 154 
of Taiping Wong’s nephew, p. 123 
of woman helper, p. 137 
of Wong Ping-san p. 131 
of Wong Yih-san, p. 158 
of Yates, p. 13 


Baptist Inheritance, See Chart p. 315 
Biblical Recorder, Chronology 1834, 18385, 1850, 
1895 


enjoyed by Yates, p. 202 

files, p Vi 

final bolvate to Mrs. Yates, p. 305 

final tribute to Yates, p. 289 

origin, p. 

plea for Bryan house, p. 271 

pleads funds for Yates’s translations, p. 224 

publishes Mrs. Yates’s thanks, p. 291 

publishes need for China chapel, p. 183 

publishes Yates’s appeal for Shanghai Mission, 
p. 133 

publishes Yates’s picture, p. 176 

publishes Yates’s plea for recruits, p. 261 


“reminiscences” from Yates, p. 235 

reports of revival in Shanghai church, p. 224 
stirs to larger giving, p. 273 

story of Perry Davis Painkiller, p. 263 


T. W. Tobey, editor, p. 145 
wanted by Yates, p. 138 
Yates urged to write for, p. 194 . 


Biography of the Yateses, Chronology 1898 
LTSty Dal Vs 
scope of, p. XV 
second, p.: XV 
why written, p. XV 
Bond, A. L. and wife, Chronology 1860 
lost at sea, p. 159 
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Boyce, James P., Chronology 1827, 1888 
receives Yates’s $2.00 for Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, p. 230 
wished for by Yates, p. 240 


Britton, T. C. and wife, Chronology 1888, 1889, 
1890, 1897 
arrival in China, p. 293 
become ‘‘memorial missionaries,” 
first furlough, p. 309 
Mrs. B., collaborator, p. XVII 
Mrs. Yates gives home to, p. 295 


Broadus, John A., Chronology 1827, 1895 
wished for by Yates, p. 240 


Brooks, W. T. 
convention delegate, p. 31 
receives tuition for Yates, p. 29 


p. 309 


Bryan, Robert Thomas and wife, Chronology 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1891, 1892, - 
1898, 1894, 1895, 1896 


arrival in Shanghai, p. 265 

baby presented to “‘grandparents,”’ p. 270 

becomes missionary pastor, p. 306 

birth of first daughter, p. 269 

birth of namesake of Mrs. Yates, p. 294 

birth of second daughter, p. 277 

chairman Education Board, p. 807 

commended as successor to Yates, p. 300 

consults Mother Yates on Chinkiang work, 
p. 285 

date for reaching Shanghai, p. 261 

ease in Chinese language, p. 268 

escorted to Chinkiang, p. 265 

eulogizes Dr. Yates, p. 286 

eulogizes Mother Yates, p. 303 

flee to Shanghai, p. 293 

founded Ming Jang School, p. 307 

furlough, p. 300 

“Ganpa,”’ “Ganma,’”’ p. 270 

go to Yates’s bedside, p. 282 

interests Mrs. Yates, p. 257 

nurses stricken Yates, p. 281 

plans for new house, p. 2638, 265, 267, 268, 
QUT 2725) 273; 210s sokOy alow. 


repairs Chinkiang property, p. 294 
requested to return to Shanghai, p. 297 
returns to China with six recruits, p. 306 
visit to Shanghai, p. 272 


Burnett, James L. ey 
contributed pictures, p. XVII 


Burrows, John Lansing, Chronology 1814 


Burton, Dr. G. W. and wife, Chronology 1851, 

1852, 1854, 1860, 1861, 1862 

advises Yates’s health, p. 140 

arrived Shanghai, p. 108 

clinic cases, p. 108 

invalided to U.S.A., p. 110 

opium cases, p. 108 

retires to U.S.A., p. 161 

returns to China with bride, p. 127 

supports Hartwells and. Crawfords 
War Between States, pp. 163, 169, 

unofficial connection with Mission, p. 159 


A. B. Chronology 1858, 


during 


Cabaniss, and wife, 
1860 
arrival in Shanghai, p. 117 


retired to U.S.A., p. 153 


Calder, Alex 
Danish consul to Shanghai, p. 73 
rented home to missionaries, p. 78 


1 nadea 


Calvin, John, Chronology 1864 
Camp Meeting 
at Mount Pisgah Church, p. 10 


Carey, William, See Baptist Inheritance Chari, 
also Chronology 1834 

Carpenter, Dr. C. C. and _ sister, 
Yates’s old homestead, p. XVII 


owners of 


Cemetery 
burial of Mrs. Yates beside husband, p. 302 
burial of Yates at “Eight Fairies Bridge,”’ 
p. 283 


Central China Mission (See Missions }b) 


Chappell, L. N. and wife, Chronology 1889, 
1895 


arrival in China, p. 294 


Chefoo, Chronology 1875, 1879, 1882, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1890, 1891 
the bungalow, p. 245 
trips to, pp. 200, 225, 237, 245, 255, 268 


Chinese New Year (See Festivals) 


Chinese Recorder 
eulogizes Yates, p. 287 


Ching Wong Miao (Shanghai City Temple) 
Buddhist temple, p. 247 
first instructions in idolatry, p. 247 
near Sung Way Dong, p. 98 
worshiping scene, p. 156 


Chinkiang, Chronology 1842, 1882, 18838, 1884, 

1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889 

antiforeign riot, p. 293 

Chinese repair property, p. 294 

first chapel, pp. 261, 262, 264 

given $126 for church pews, p. 288 

Hunnex ordained, p. 253 

Hunnexes return from furlough, p. 293 

Hunnexes take charge, p. 238 

in ‘triangle of occupation,’”’ p. 236 

Meneely bell arrives Shanghai, p. 276 

Meneely bell installed, p. 278 

Meneely bell promised, p. 270 

permanent property purchased, p. 252 

Silver Hill, p. 251 

Yates brings lamps for chapel, p. 246 


Chronology 
described, p. XV 
three parallels of history, p. 319 


“Churmany” 
favorite ball game, p. 7 
school play, p. 9 


Cilley, Mr. and Mrs. 
kindness in New York, p. 66 


Civil War in U.S.A. (See War Between the 
States) 


Clopton, S. C. and lady, Chronology 1846, 1847, 
1848 


death of Mr. C., p. 71 
sent to China, p. 65 


Commission (Home and Foreign Journal, For- 
eign Mission Journal, Home and Foreign 
Fields) See Chronology 1849, 1867 

eulogizes Yates, p. 289 

Wiener Yates’s appeal for Shanghai Mission, 
p. 13 

Yates takes agency of, p. 149 
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Contents 
list of, p. IX 


Conventions 
a. National Baptist, See Baptist Inheritance 
hart, also Chronology, title page, 1814, 
1835, 1844 
Boston Board of Foreign Missions, p. 33 
movements within, p. 32 
sent Shucks to China, p. 33 


b. North Carolina Baptist State Convention, 
Chronology, 1830, 1841, 1846, 1858, 1866, 
1870, 1878, 1887 

appoints ordination of Yates, p. 60 
continues Yates as beneficiary, p. 32 
llth annual session, p. 29 

40th session addressed by Yates, p. 183 
14th annual session censures Yates, p. 31 
pays tuition of Yates, p. 29 

renews appropriation for Yates, p. 30 
16th annual session praises Yates, p. 62 
solicited for aid to Yates, p. 23 

urged to give Bryan house, p. 271 

Yates a delegate to, p. 31 

ec. Southern Baptist, See Baptist Inheritance 
Chart, also Chronology, title page, 1845, 
1860, 1874, 1875, 1882, 1884, 1888 

addressed by Yates, p. 152 

cables from Yates, pp. 212, 236, 253 

eulogizes Yates, p. 278 

formation of, p. 33 

founds its first China mission, p. 61 

gives representation Shanghai Church, 
pp. 197, 199 

mission boards of, p. 33 

news organ of, p. 289 

officers of, p. 33 

Line pe sala lide from National Baptist, 
p. 3 

Yates’s letter to, p. 133 

d. Triennial, See Baptist Inheritance Chart, 
also Chronology 1835 


Conversations 
source, p. XVI 


Crawford, T. P. and wife, Chronology 1851, 
1852, 1857, 1858, 1860, 1863, 1879, 1886, 
1889 


advocates new scheme, p. 266 

arrive Shanghai, p. 108 

entertained in Yates’s home, p. 207 

lands in New York, p. 148 

leave Shanghai for North China, p. 165 

meet Miss Moon in Shanghai, p. 195 

Mrs. C. joins Yates’s trio furlough, p. 144 

Mrs. C. re-embarks Nabob, p. 148 

Pruitt appointed colleague, p. 233 

return Shanghai, p. 153 

supported by Dr. Burton during War Between 
the States, p. 163 

wreck of the Ariel, p. 145 


Crittenden, Ethel Taylor 


daughter of first biographer, p. XVI 


Cutler, Captain 
skipper on Ariel, p. 144 
skipper on Eureka, p. 152 
transfers his passengers, p. 147 
warns of wreck of Ariel, p. 146 


Daniel, Elder Robert T. 
visitor in Yates’s home, p. 3 


Davault, Enos E. and wife, Chronology 1884, 
1887, 1888 
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Dedications, Chronology 1850, 1875, 1883 
of book to Mrs. R. T. Bryan (nee Lulu Free- 
land), VII 
of Kang Soo Dong, p. 87 
of Oo Kah Jak, p. 99 
of Soochow Church, p. 243 
of Sung Way Dong, p. 98 
of Tsing Way Dong, p. 199 


Dennis, Rev. J. 
at. Yates’s ordination, p. 62 


Diplomatic positions of Yates 

American Vice-Consul General and Interpre- 
ter, p. 187 

declines secretaryship Peking American Lega- 
tion, p. 198 

duties in Mixed Court, p. 201 

earnings, p. 166 

Hartwell deputy, p. 166 

higher office declined, p. 201 

Interpreter office discontinued, Dp. 169 

Interpreter to Am. Consul, p. 174 

Interpretership retained, p. 205 

report to Washington, p. 194 

resignation accepted, p. 207 

resignation offered, p. 205 

Shanghai Interpreter, p. 164 

Shanghai Interpreter and Supt. Chinese Taxes, 
p. 162 

Vice-Consul and Interpreter duties resumed, 
p. 195 


Divisions 
of second biography, p. XV 


Dowd, P. W., Chronology 1835, 1846, 1866 
at prayer meeting, p. 16 
baptized Yates, p. 13 
married Miss Moring to Yates, p. 58 
moderator 1838 Raleigh Asso., p. 149 
pastor Mount Pisgah Church, p. 11 
promotes Yates’s education, pp. 23, 19 


Durham, C., Chronology 1878 


Dynasties (Manchu or Ta-Ch’ing 1644-1912), 
See Emperors Chronology 1644, 1820, 1850, 
1861, 1875, 1887, 1889, 1912 


Earthquakes, Chronology 1847, 1895 
Chinese explanation, p. 80 


Edgeworth Female Seminary, Chronology 1839, 
1842 
atmosphere and equipment, p. 40 
concert, p. 40 
Eliza Moring enters, p. 42 
Eliza Moring graduates, p. 43 
Eliza Moring describes, p. 47 
origin, p. XIX 
origin of name, p. 40 
songs taught, p. 53 


Eliza Killick 
bark sails Hong Kong to Shanghai, p. 71 


Emperors (Manchu or Ta-Ch’ing Dynasty, 1644- 
1912), See Dynasties 


Etheridge, Mrs. Paul S. 
collaborator, p. XVII 


Eulogies 
for Jeter, Dr. J. B.; p. 225 
for Seaman, John F., p. 311 
for Mrs. Seaman, J. F., (Annie-James Yates), 
p. 313 


for Mrs. Shuck (II), J. L., p. 105 
for Yates, Matthew Tyson 
from Bailey, C. T., p. 288 
from Bryan, R. T.. p. 286 
from Chinese, p. 283 
from Chinese Recorder, p. 287 
from Fielde, Miss A. M., p. 287 
from Foreign Mission Board, p. 284 
from Foreign Mission Journal, p. 289 
from Graves, R. H., p. 287 
from Harris, H. H., p. 290 
from Herring, D. W., p. 286 
from Hunnex, W. J., p. 290 
from Marvin, Bishop, p. 290 
from Mangum, Hon. W. P., p: 290 
from Methodist missionary, p. 291 
from North Carolina Woman’s Missionary 
Dept., p. 291 
from Philomathesian Society, p. 289 
from Presbyterian missionary, p. 290 
from Pritchard, T. H., p. 290 
from Purefoy, J. S., p. 289 
from Ryland, Charles H. p. 289 
from Shanghai Baptist Church, p. 286 
from Skinner, T. E., p. 288 
from Southern Baptist Convention, p. 291 
from Williams, J. C., p. 289 
for Mrs. Yates, Eliza E. Moring 
from: Bryan; Res ps-303 
from Chinese and friends, p. 302 
from North China Daily News, p. 303 
from Reid, Pastor, p. 302 
from Religious Herald, p. 303 
from Skinner, T. E., p. 303 
from Tatum, Mrs. E. F., p. 302 
for Yates’s parents, p. 174 
for Wong Ping-san (pastor), p. 296 
for Wong Yih-san (deacon), p. 311 


Famous Query, The 


Martin Ross’s trumpet call, Chronology 1803 


Festivals 
All Heaven Assembly, p. 250 
All Souls’ Day, p. 160 


of Chinese New Year, p. 113 
of the kitchen ‘god, p. 107 


' Fleming, John and wife 


board Yates, p. 20 


Foot-binding f 
Mrs. Yates works against, pp. 203, 235, 241 


Foreign Mission Board, S.B.C., See Baptist In- 
heritance Chart; also Chronology 1804, 1828, 
1845, 1858, 1859, 1871, 1872, 1886, 1898, 
1902 

accepts Yates as missionary, p. 56 : 

approves Hunnexes for Chinkiang, p. 238 

established eleventh missionary society in 
China, p. 319 

eulogizes Yates, p. 291 

eulogizes Mrs. Yates p. 303 

financial retrenchment, p. 160 

first-owned property in China, p. 98 

funds for Yates’s house, p. 104 

invites the Yateses to furlough, p. 135 

Mr. Seaman helps China funds, p. 185 

Mrs. Yates compiles annual report to, p. 191 

Mrs. Yates’s self-support, p. 285 

payments intermittent and limited, p. 171 

presents Yates opportunity for service, p. 55 

proposal from Yates re salaries, p. 151 

receives beginning fund for Yates chapel, p. 188 

receives Shanghai church letter on Yates’ 
death, p. 286 

receives Yates’s pleas for Japan, p. 202 


Index 


Foreign Mission Board (Continued) 
refuses the Yates’s waiving of salary, p. 278 
replies Yates’s death, p. 284 
report for 1878, p. 197 
resumes partial payment missionary salaries, 
p. 170 
supplies half support for mission, p. 176 
village compound deeded to, p. 99 
War Between the States starts, p. 161 
Yates contributes salary, p. 168 
Yates presents application, p. 34 
Yates urges Piedmont Baptists’ support, p. 230 


Forest Hill Academy, 1838, 
1840, 1891 
preparatory school, p. 19 
Yates completes first year, p. 21 
Yates another term at, p. 22 
Yates transfers to Wake Forest College, p. 23 


Chronology 1804, 


Foreword 
by Dr. G. W. Paschal, p. XI 


Foundation laying, pp. 117, 139, 188, 282 | 
also title of Part II 


Funeral Ceremonies 
All Souls’ Day, p. 160 
at Mrs. Yates’s funeral, 
at Yates’s funeral, p. 283 
burning of ding- pah, p- 132 
connected with ancestor worship, p. 140 
paid mourners, p. 188 


p. 302 


Fung-shui (wind and water) 
definition, p. 251 


Furman, Richard 
at Yates’s ordination, p. 62 
General Missionary Conference, Chronology 
1877, 1890 
Baptist delegates, p. 207 
collapse of scaffold, p. 296 
first held at Shanghai, p. 205 
Mrs. Yates co-editor Woman’s Work, p. 206 
second session, p. 296 
standards for missionary work, p. 205 
Yates’s contributions, p. 206 


Gospel Mission, (See Missions f) 


Graves, Rosewell Hobart and wife, Chronology 
18338, 1856, 1888, 1890, 1895, 1912 
entertained at Yates’s home, p. 207 
eulogizes Yates, p. 287 


Hall, Addison 
father of Henrietta Hall Shuck, p. 65. 
father of Mrs. T. W. Tobey, p. 65 


Hardy, J. M., (photographer) 
contributed pictures, p. XVII 


Hartwell, J. B. and wives, Chronology 1859, 

1860, 1862, 1870, 1871, 1879, 1881, He 

arrived Shanghai, p. 159 

deputy for Yates, p. 166 

returns North China, p. 169 

sailed for Chefoo, Shantung, p. 159 

supported by Dr. Burton during Civil War 
Between the States, p. 163 


Heber 
sailboat for China, p. 67 


Herring, D. W. and wife, Chronology 1885, 1886, 
1888, 1889, 1892 
answers Yates’s appeal for China, p. 257 
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appointed assistant treasurer, p. 265 
appointed treasurer, p. 277 

arrival in Shanghai, p. 281 

birth of son, p. 268 

carries Yates to Shanghai, p. 281 
conducted funeral service for Yates, p. 283 
date for embarking, p. 261 

entertain refugeeing Hunnexes, p. 293 
eulogizes Dr. Yates, p. 286 

helps nurse Yates, p. 282 

join Gospel Mission, p. 297 

study Chinese language, p. 266 

volunteers for foreign mission work, p. 238 


His Golden Cycle 
biography of Robert Thomas Bryan, p. XV 


Holmes, J. L. and wife, Chronology 1859, 1860, 
1861, 1867, 1881 
arrival in Shanghai, p. 159 
murdered near Chefoo, p. 161 
sailed for Chefoo, Shantung, p. 159 
wife continues work, p. 161 


Hong Kong, Chronology 1841, 1864, 1865, 1867, 
1871, 1888, 1891 


Howell, R.B.S. 
guest in Yates’s home, p. 5 


Hufham, J. D. 
secretary North Carolina Convention, p. 184 


Hung, Ah-sou, Chronology 1853 
baptized by Pearcy, p. 123 
goes insane, p. 130 
nephew of Taiping king, p. 123 
sent south, dies, p. 130 


Hung, Hsiu-ts’uan, Chronology 1813 
Cantonese schoolteacher, p. 117 
leader of Taiping Rebellion, p. 117 


Hunnex, W. J. and wife, Chronology 1882, 1884, 
1895 
assists Yates to purchase Chinkiang property, 
p. 251 : 
eulogizes Yates, p. 290 
flee to Shanghai, p. 293 
furlough, p. 267 
join Shanghai Mission, p. 238 
ordination to ministry, p. 253 
-refutes baptismal regeneration, p. 264 
return Chinkiang from Switzerland, p. 297 
share home with Bryans, p. 266 


Idol processions 
All Heaven Assembly, p. 250 
All Souls’ Day, p. 160 


Interior China Mission (See Missions c) 


Illustrations 
list of, p. X 


James, Dr. Sexton and wife, Chronology 1846, 
1848 
at designation service, p. 65 
drowned at Hong Kong, p. 82 


Japan 
Chronology 1860, 1865, 1894, 1895 
Appletons join Missionary Union in, p. 255 
city walls as protection from p. 77 


Foreign Mission Journal renews Yates’s plea 
for, p. 290 

Maynards arrive, p. 806 

Rohrers lost at sea, p. 159 
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Japan (Continued) 
Yates urges Baptist work for, pp. 172, 202, 
254 


Jeter, J. B., Chronology 1880 
at designation service, p. 65 
death and Yates’s grief, p. 225 
first president S.B.C. 


p. 33 
Johnson, Francis C., Chronology 1846, 1847, 
1849 
sailed for China, p. 67 
temporary illness, p. 65 
Johnson, William B. 
first president S.B.C., p. 33 
Jones, Lily Nelson 
source of original letters from Mrs. Yates, 


p. XVII 


Jordan, Dr. William Hill 
at Yates’s ordination, p. 62 


Jubilees, Chronology 1887, 1897 
for Central China Mission, p. 309 
for Shanghai Baptist Church, p. 309 


Judson, Adoniram 
See Baptist Inheritance Chart; also Chro- 
nology 1812, 1814, 1850 
Judson, Ann Hasseltine 
Chronology 1826, 1829 
influence of Memoirs in Yates’s life, p. 21 
Memoirs of, 21 


Kang Soo Dong (Discoursing Book Hall), 
Chronology 1848 

Dr. Burton’s clinic, p. 109 

good location, p. 98 

night services, p. 88 

public preaching, p. 98 

rented chapel opened, p. 87 

workmen invited to, p. 95 


Kelly, Miss Willie H., Chronology 1894 
cares for the Yateses’ graves, p. 311 
collaborator, p. XVII 
in Bryan party of recruits, p. 306 


Kettering, England, home of Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, Chronology 1891 
Kiang Chih Association, (See Associations c¢) 
Kiao Who Dong (Hall of Religious Instruction), 
Chronology 1855 
in constant use, p. 170 
Mr. Soong’s attendance, p. 157 
rebuilt chapel school, p. 133 
Yates’s preaching schedules, p. 154 


Kitchen God (See Festivals) 


Lane, J. H. 
Yates’s roommate, p. 25 


Lane, Lester 
eredit for opening story, p. XVII 


Lawton, W. W. and wife, Chronology 1894 
in Bryan party of recruits, p. 306 


Law Wan Che 
foreign home rented to Yates, p. 78 
services held at, p. 87 
termination of rental contract, p. 94 
yisited by Chinese, p. 85 


of Foreign Missions, 


Li Hung-chang, Viceroy, Chronology 1894 
Literary Societies 
eulogy from Philomathesian, p. 289 
Euzelian and Philomathesian, p. 25 
motto of Philomathesian, p. 25 


Livingstone, David, Chronology 1813, 1873 
Lockhart, Dr. 


physician to Yates, pp. 89, 90, 102 
Love, J. F., Chronology 1859 


Mackenzie, Julia K., Chronology 1894 
in Bryan party of recruits, p. 306 


Mail 
“overland mail,’’ p. 101 
“ship mail,’ p. 102 


Manchuria, Chronology 1820 
Yates’s visits to, p. 179 


Manly, Basil, Chronology 1825, 1892 


Maynard, Nathan and wife, Chronology 1894 
in Bryan party (for Japan), p. 806 


McCown, Dr. Ruth, Chronology 1885, 1886 
arrival in Shanghai, p. 265 
captivates Mrs. Yates, p. 257 
engaged to be married, p. 266 


Mecha, Chronology 1847 
charter member of Shanghai Church, p. 79 


Mell, P. H., Chronology 1814, 1888 


Memoirs, Chronology 1829 
of Ann Hasseltine Judson, pp. 14, 21 


Memorials, Chronology 1888, 1897, 1898, 
o Dr. Yates, pp. 288, 289, 290, 291, 307, 309 
to Mrs. Yates, pp. 302, 303, 304, 807, 309 


Meneely Bell, Chronology 1887 
presented Tsing Way Dong, p. 198 
700-pounder reaches Shanghai, p. 276 
Walkers plan bell for Chinkiang, p. 270 


Meredith, Thomas, Chronology 1834, 1850 
announces ordination of Yates, p. 62 
founder and editor Biblical Recorder, XX 
ordination sermon, p. 62 
renewed interest in Yates, p. 30 


Merritt, Elizabeth (Lizzie) 
daughter of “Little Billy,” p. 45 
ready for higher education, p. 49 


Merritt, Sarah 
at husking bee, p. 47 
“Cousin Eliza’s’”’ saddle, p. 57 
daughter of “Little Billy,” p. 45 
‘“‘waiter’’ at wedding, p. 58 
writes Eliza Moring, p. 51 


Merritt, William Grant 
at home, p. 52 
son of “Little Billy,” p. 45 
“waiter” at wedding, p. 58 


Merritt, William Henry 
Baptist, p. 43 
husking bee, p. 47 
Merritt, William Henry, Jr. 
alumnus Wake Forest College, p. 25 
invites Eliza Moring to husking bee, p. 47 


Merritt, “William Junior’’ 
Eliza E. Moring, children’s governess, p. 45 
“Little Billy,’? Methodist, p. 43 


I ndex 


Missions 
a. Central Africa 
commenced, p. 102 
b. Central China, Chronology 
1890, 1892 
Dr. Burton leaves, p. 161 
enlarged work in, p. 251 
growth of, p. 309 
Jubilee, p. 309 


1887, 1888, 


Mrs. Yates in charge, pp. 178, 210 

Mrs. Yates reports on, p. 226 

number of missionaries, p. 311 

organized, p. 73 

“triangle of occupation,’ pp. 236, 249, 
Zo0peoL, 21 


Yates pleads 
cruits ) 
Yates resigns treasureship, p. 277 
. Interior China, Chronology 1894 
Opened by W. W. Lawton and wife) 
d. North China, Chronology 1860, 1884, 
Crawfords join, p. 165 
delegates to General Missionary Confer- 
ence, p. 207 
establishment, p. 159 
Lottie Moon joins, p. 195 
Pruitt appointed, p. 233 
source, p. 311 
. South China, Chronology 1856 
R. H. Graves, p. 207 
f. Gospel, Chronology 1889, 1892, 1893 
an offshot, p. 311 
beginnings, p. 266 
Herrings join, p. 297 
Mrs. Yates’s remarks, pp. 267, 297 
g. Japan, (See under Japan) 


reinforcement, (See Re- 


io) 


is) 


Moody, Dwight L., Chronology 1837 


Moon, Lottie, Chronology 1840, 1873, 1912 
arrived Shanghai, p. 195 
elected corresponding 

Work, p. 206 
sister Edmonia ill, p. 204 
tribute to the Yateses, p. 207 


secretary Woman’s 


Moring, Squire Christopher and wife 
attitude toward Yates, pp. 36, 438, 53 
aunt and uncle to Eliza Moring Yates, p. 37 


Moring, Eliza Emmeline, (See Yates, Eliza 

Moring), Chronology 1821, 1839, 1842 

barn-raising, p. 28 

betrothal to Yates, p. 53 

“Cape Lookout,”’ p. 48 

conference with Matthew Tyson, p. 47 

correspondence with Yates, p. 30 

courtship, p. 52 - 

early home, p. 37 

early playmate of Yates, p. 25 

early training, p. 38 

enters Edgeworth Female Seminary, pp. XIX, 
42 

financial inheritance, p. 38 

governess, “‘Cousin Eliza,’’ p. 45 

graduation, p. 43 

heart searchings, p. 51 

husking bee, p. 47 

joins Presbyterian church, p. 40 

joins Yates in missionary hopes, p. 57 

marriage, (See Yates, Eliza -Moring), p. 58 

new teaching position, p. 49 

outraces boy Yates, p. 42 

preparations for China, p. 57 

receives calls from Yates, p. 31 

record of birth, p. 37 
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returns to “‘Cape Lookout,” pp. 51, 52 
school days, p. 42 

“The Tornado,” p. 42 

tutoress for Wharton children, p. 50, 51 
writes Sara Merritt, p. 51 

Yates arrives at “Cape Lookout,” pp. 52 
Yates makes a call on, p. 50 


Morrison, Robert Chronology 1807, 1814 
Mount Pisgah Church, Chronolegy 1819, 1835, 
1846 


camp meeting, p. 10 

contributes to “‘Yates’s Memorials,” p. 289 
scene of the Yateses wedding, p. 58 

school in, p. 21 

William Yates deacon and S.S. superintendent, 


p. 3 
Yates’s reluctance to enter, p. 11 
Mullins, E. Y. Chronology 1860 


Mun Seen Saang 
Cantonese co-worker, p. 79 
charter member Shanghai church, p. 79 
lives and assists at Kang Soo Dong, p. 87 
returns Canton, p. 98 


Nabob, Chronology 1857, 1858 
voyage on, p. 148 


Namesakes 
Eliza Yates Bryan, 
p. 294 
Manly Yates Herring, p. 268 


(See also ‘‘Dedication’’) 


North Carolina 
history 1819-1845, p. XIX 
state convention, (See Conventions )b) 


North China Daily News 
compliments Yates, p. 181 
eulogizes Mrs. Yates, p. 303 
North China Mission, (See Missions d) 


O’Kelley, Caswell 
at prayer meeting, p. 17 
barn-raising, pp. 28, 43 
chum of Matthew Tyson, p. 16 
host of Yates, p. 28 
‘“‘waiter’’ at wedding, p. 58 


Oo Kah Jak (Oo Family Village), Chronology 

1849, 1850 

Baptists’ first permanent footing in interior, 

pp. 99, 111 

Chinese excitement over Annie-James, p. 93 

first mission outpost, p. 86 

hoary-headed inquirer, p. 93 

Teacher Lok assists dedication Sung Way 
Dong, vp. 98 

visited by Yates trio, p. 92 


Opium, Chronology 1840, 1841, 1852, 1856, 1881 
an opium smoker, p. 108 
traffic in, p. 84 


Pah Hsien Chiao (Eight Fairies Bridge), (See 
Cemetery ) 


Paschal, G. W. 
collaborator, p. XVI 
writer of Foreword, p. XI 


Pay Tsz-oo, theological student, 
fall of, p. 228 


Pearcy, George and lady, Chronology 1846, 1848, 
1851, 1854, 1855 
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Pearcy, George and lady (Continued) © 

arrived Shanghai, p. 89 

assisted dedication Sung Way Dong, p. 98 

baptizes Hung Ah-sou, p. 123 

invalided to U.S.A., p. 131 

questioned on Mrs. 
106 

sent to Canton, China, p. 65 


Perry Davis’ Painkiller 
the cholera victim, p. 163 
the seasick consul, p. 263 


Philomathesian Society 
eulogizes Yates, p. 289 
literary society in Wake Forest College, p. 27 
motto, p. 27 


Pierce, L. W. and wife, Chronology 1891 


Poland, Mr. and Mrs. 
hosts in Boston, p. 67 


Preface 
by author, p. XVIII 


Price, Lottie W., Chronology 1894, 1897 
becomes ‘“‘Memorial Missionary,” p. 309 
establishes E.Y.M. Girls’ School, p. 307 
in Bryan party of recruits, p. 306 


Pritchard, J. L. 
senior student in Wake Forest College, p. 22 


Pritchard, R. S., Chronology 1870 
Pritchard, T. H., Chronology 1832, 1896 


Pruitt, C. W. and wives, Chronology 1882, 1884, 
1888 
appointed to North China, p. 233 
arrived in Shanghai, p. 233 
bride first appreciated by the Yates, p. 246 
collaborators, p. XVII 


Purefoy, James S., Chronology 1813-1889 


Purefoy, Father John, Chronology 1856 
blessing on Yates, p. 3 
inspires to prayer, p. 6 
last interview, p. 7 
visitor in Yates’s home, p. 3 


Quinsan, Chronology 1871, 1872, 1873, 1878, 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1886 
becomes ‘“‘model church.’ p. 243 
church organized, p. 221 
contribution of church members, p. 225 


story of Tsung Zung-foo, p. 214 
visit from Yates, p. 213 

work opened, p. 188 

Yates on Quinsan Hill, p. 241 

Zee Tay-san ordained pastor, p. 221 
Zee Tay-san in charge, p. 191 


Recruits 
pleaded for by the Yates, pp. 78, 99, 107, 111, 
134, 188, 189, 148, 144, 147, 150, 151, 152, 161, 
172, 174, 1.76, 204, 21h (216,223, 224; 280, 
2438, 248, 255, 261, 272, 274, 282, 286, 287. 
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Religious Herald 
enjoyed by Yates, p. 202 
eulogizes Yates, p. 289 
eulogizes Mrs. Yates, p. 303 
files, p. XVI 
publishes compliment by Angell, p. 250 
publishes Yates’s picture, 176 
publishes Yates’s plea for recruits, p. 261 


‘“‘Reminiscences’”’ 
of Yates, p. 235 


Shuck’s death, pp. 105, 


At The Gates 


Rice, Luther, See Baptist Inheritance Chart, 
also Chronology 1812, 1836 


Richmond College, Chronology 1886, 1888 
balance of $1,000 from Yates, p. 280 
gift from Yates, p. 271 
praying interest in, p. 280 
various sources for Yates’s biography, p. XVIII 


Rivers, Mrs. Wayne K. 
collaborator, p. XVII 


Roberts, I. J., Chronology 1836, 1842, 1844, 1851 
asks liberation of crazed Ah-sou, p. 130 


Roberts, Miss M. M., Chronology 1884 


Rohrer, J. Q. A. and wife, Chronology 1860 
lost at sea, p. 159 


Ross, Martin, Chronology 1803 
his ‘Famous Query,” p. 315 


Ryland, Garnett 
collaborator, p. XVIII 


Schools, Mission, Chronology 1848, 1850, 1851, 
1853, 1855, 1876, 1880, 1881, 1892, 1897 
advance at North Gate, p. 109 
boarding school, p. 2384 
day school at Oo Kah Jak, pp. 93, 99 


Eliza Yates’s Memorial Girls’ School, p. 307 
evangelizing agency, p. 269 

first day school, p. 86 

Ming Jang Boys’ School, p. 307 

Miss Baker, school missionary, pp. 102, 127 
Mrs. Yates’s schedule, p. 137 

need for Bible Training School, p. 241 

new prospecting for pupils, p. 130 

one conversion, p. 209 

one each for boys and girls, p. 2038 
schoolgirls help in church music, pp. 211, 253 
schoolhouse in rear Tsing Way Dong, p. 200 
school ‘‘monuments,” p. 240 

school rebuilt as Kiao Who Dong, p. 133 
Schoolteacher Zee, p. 188 

six day schools, p. 111 

war closes all, p. 127 

women’s free school, p. 231 

Wong Yih-san’s school, p. 270 

Yates’s contributions, p. 204 

Yates plans building, p. 94 


Seaman, John F., Chronology 1871, 1879, 1880, 


1883, 1884, 18938, 1915 
at bedside of dying Yates, p. 283 
death, p. 311 


escorts wife and mother to Shanghai, p. 238 

helps Mrs. Yates and daughter, p. 185 

his house of business, p. 185 

married to Annie-James Yates, p. 191 

retires U. S. A., p. 311 

returns from visit to America, p. 204 

sends wife and mother to Japan, p. 286 

supplies mission funds for Mrs. Yates, p. 187 

takes Mother Yates on second furlough, p. 223 

takes rag and mother on furlough to U. S. A., 
p. 298 

transferred to Hong Kong, p. 194 

young American Quaker, p. 191 


Seaman, Mrs. John F. (nee Annie-James Yates), 
Chronology 1871, 1879, 1880, 1883, 1884, 1888, 
1893, 1897, 1927 

accompanies husband to Hong Kong, p. 194 
assists father in first paralytic stroke, p. 275 
at bedside of dying father, p. 283 

contributes toward schools, p. 307 

death, p. 313 
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Seaman, Mrs. John F. (Continwed) 

entertains refugeeing Bryans, p. 294 

furloughs. with mother; p. 223 

gifts to missions, p. 219 

gifts to translation work, p. 229 

marriage, (See Yates, Annie-James) 

nurses ill mother in Chefoo, p. 188 

plans support of mother’s desires for work, 
p. 1 

private contributions to missions, p. 233 

retires U. S. A., p. 811 

returns to China via Europe, p. 228 

returns from visit to America, p. 204 

summary of benefactions, p. 311 

summarizes mother’s achievements, p. 240 

takes feeble mother to U. S. A., p. 248 

takes mother on last furlough, p. 298 

visited in Hong Kong by parents, p. 216 


Senter, Elder 


examines Yates for ordination, p. 60 
prays for the Yates, p. 60 


“ Shanghai, Chronology 1832, 1842, 1848, 1847, 


1848, 1849, 1851, 1852, 18538, 1854, 1855, 

1859, 1860, 1862, 1868, 1864, 1865, 1867, 

US70, IST1y AST3( 18TTy /1878,, ISTO L881; 

1882, 1883, 1884, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 

1890, 1891, 1892, 1898, 1894, 1895, 1897 
again raided by Rebels, p. 157 


American Consulate, pp. 120, 128, 174, 187, 
195, 198, 201, 202, 207 


Battle of Muddy Flat, p. 127 
beggars, p. 99 

business flat, p. 169 i 

Central China Baptist Mission founded, p. 73 
cessation of Taiping Rebellion hostilities, p. 130 
description of, p. 77 

earthquake, p. 79 

enervating summers, p. 261 

evangelical denominations in, pp. 178, 319 
first Baptist Church organized, p. 79 

first mission dwelling built, p. 77 

largest temple of, p. 81 

missionary conferences in, pp. 205, 296, 298 
Municipal Council of, p. 164 

network of canals around, p. 84 

newssheets, pp. 181, 303 

second mission housé, p. 104 

sections of, p. 73 

separate dialect, p. 78 

Taiping Rebellion reaches, p. 120 

typhoons, pp. 95, 144 

Yates first to arrive, p. 72 

Yates, Interpreter for, p. 174 

Yates tours the streets and city wall, p. 77 


Shanghai Baptist Church, Chronology 1847, 
1853, 1858, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1871,. 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1894, 
1897 

building of worship, pp. 87, 98, 133, 198 

ealls Bryan for pastor, p. 306 

church contributions average high, p. 219 

first baptisms, p. 96 

first observance of the Lord’s Supper, p. 80 

first right hand of fellowship, p. 97 

healthy growth, p. 199 

Jubilee, p. 309 

mourns death of Wong Ping-san, p. 296 

mourns death of Yates, p. 286 

ordination of: Hunnex, p. 253 

organized, p. 79 

pays pastors’ whole salary, pp. 195, 206 

promises care for Yateses’ graves, p. 311 

Quinsan Church formed from, p. 221 
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represented by Indians in S. B. C., p. 197 

second representation in S. B. C., p. 199 

Sera: Church formed as “second colony,” 
p. ‘6 

supports two ministerial students, p. 218 

tablet for Yates, p. 293 

trial of Tsung Zung-foo, p. 214 

women members well trained, p. 307 

Yates teaches fundamentals, p. 175 


Shanghai Baptist College and Seminary Chro- 
nology 1896 


Shen tsz (mule litter) description, p. 256 


Shuck, Mrs. J. Lewis (Nee Henrietta Hall), 
Chronology 1835, 1844 
death in Hong Kong, p. 34 
Dr. Addison Hall, father of, p. 65 
Mrs. T. W. Tobey, sister of, p. 65 
to China under Nat. Bapt. Bd., p. 33 


Shuck, J. Lewis and second Mrs. Lewis, (Nee 
Eliza. Gable Sexton), Chronology 1812, 1835, 
a 1846, 1847, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, 
1861 z 

assisted dedication Sung Way Dong, p. 98 
at Designation Service, p. 65 

charter member Shanghai Church, p. 79 
death of Eliza Gable Sexton Shuck, p. 105 
death of Shuck in South Carolina, p. 161 
delayed in Hong Kong, p. 71 

first Chinese baptisms, p. 96 

first furlough, p. 34 

first occupants of first mission dwelling, p. 91 
ill health, pp. 94, 97 

retires with children to: Se Ag pe 111 
sailed for China, p. 67 G 

sent by Northern Baptists to Gunton, China, 
p. 34 

transfers to Southern Baptist Convention, p. 34 


Silver Hill 
location of Chinkiang Mission, pp. 251, 280 


Skinner, T. E., Chronology 1864 


entrusted with return of Yates’s inheritance, 
p. 184 

eulogizes Mrs. Yates, p. -303 

eulogizes Yates, p.. 288 

estimation of pioneers, p. 306 

remonstrates with Yates on dress, p. 149 

urges Yates to write for Biblical Recorder, 
p. 194 

vacation in Europe with Yates, p. 168 

visited by Yates, p. 183 


Solomon, J. B. 
judges Yates’s singing, p. 32 


Smith, W. R. L. 
describes Yates’s giving, p. 280 
Soochow, Chronology 1867, 1879, 1882, 18838, 
1884, 1886, 1889 
church building begun, p. 240 
Dedication Service, p. 243 
Dr. Zung put in charge, p. 228 
Mrs. Yates. builds Britton home, p. 295 
Pay Tsz-oo in rented quarters, p. 228 
point on “triangle of occupation,” p. 236 
sale of Sung Way Dong, buys-~ Soochow 
property, p. 237 
support from Piedmont pete 230 
the ‘‘stackpole,”’ p. 236 


South China Mission, (See Missions e) 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chro- 
nology 1827, 1860, 1877, 1879, 1888, 1895 
Chinese professorship impractical, p.- 151 
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Southern Baptist Theological. Seminary 
(Continued) 
graduate recruit desired, p. 211 
three praying interests in, p. 280 
Yates gives $3,000 p. 223 
Yates subscribes $200, p. 230 
Yates’s subscription underwritten, p. 150 


Spurgeon, Charles H., Chronology 1834, 1892 
Suez Canal, Chronology 1859, 1869 


(Sacred Assembly 
1855, 18738, 1874, 


Hall), 
1878, 


Sung Way Dong 
Chronology 1850, 
1879, 1881 

burned, rebuilt with local funds, p. 161 
Dedication Service, p. 98 

doors again opened, p. 128 

first Baptist-owned church building, p. 98 
frequented by tea merchant, p. 138 
heathen’s contempt, p. 115 

increased attendance, p. 118 

mission at standstill, p. 126 

pews used for Soochow, p. 243 

rainy Sunday sermon, p. 131 

sale money used for Soochow, p. 237 
sold for $2,500, p. 230 

tower damaged, p. 130 

Yates’s preaching schedules, p. 155 

Yates repairs crumbling walls, p. 195 


Syle, E. W. and wife 
Episcopal missionaries, p. 73 
hospitality to the Yates, p. 73 


Synopsis 
“Year by Year,” p. 347 


Taiping Rebellion, Chronology 1813, 1849, 18650, 
1853, 1854, 1860, 1861, 1864 
Battle of Muddy Flat, p. 127 
first reports of, p. 117 
Insurgents’ appeal for recognition, p. 120 
leader of, p. 117 
leader’s nephew converted, p. 123 
letter from Shanghai Hills, p. 122 
natives comforted in missionary, p. 122 
reaches Shanghai, p 
Rebellion breaks out afresh, p. 158 
Rebellion quelled, p. 168 
Shanghai siege lifted, p. 130 
Shanghaians flee, p. 122 
Yates at first rejoices over, pp. 118, 127 
. Yates finally condemns, p. 130 
Yates interprets, p. 121 
Yates visits Insurgent commander, p. 121 


Tatum, E. F. and wife, Chronology 1888, 1889 
arrival in China, p. 293 
married to Miss Flagg, p. 295 
sole workers in Shanghai, p. 300 


Taylor, Charles Elisha, Chronology 1842, 1898 
author first biography of Yates, pp. XV, 311 
receives $4,350 for Wake Forest College, p. 

288 
solicits magnolias for college campus, p. 273 


Taylor, James Barnett, Chronology 1804, 1845, 
1871 


appointed corresponding secretary of S.B.C., 
Foreign Mission Board, p. 33 
at Yates’s ordination, p. 62 
death, p. 192 
directs Designation Service, p. 65 
hears about Yates, p. 34 
offers Yates missionary position, p. 55 
replies to Yates’s house need, p. 1 
Thomas W.-Sears (sailboat), Chronology 1847 
at Java and Hong Kong, pp. 69-70 
in storm, p. 69 
the Yates’s sailboat for China, p. 68 


At The Gates 


Thompson, George W., Chronology 1804, 1891 
appraises Yates, p. 20 ss 
helps Yates toward higher education, p. 22 
Principal Forest Hill Academy, p. 19 


Tichenor, I. T., Chronology, 1825 


Tinnin, Mrs. Thomas D. 
collaborator, p. XVII 


Tobey, T. W. and lady, Chronology 1846, 1847, 

1848, 1849, 1850, 1857, 1885 

Addison Hall father, p. 65 

at Designation Service, p. 65 

charter member of Shanghai Church, p. 79 

delayed in Hong Kong, p. 71 

first attempt to return U. S. A., p. 88 

sails for China, p. 67 

sister of Mrs. Shuck (II), p. 65 

writes Yates leaving on ‘Ariel, p. 145 


Tong Kah Pang (outstation), Chronology 1878, 
1879 
joy over converts, p. 221 
membership in, p. 221 
Mrs. Ling in charge, p. 216 


Tracts, Chronology 1878 
distributed, pp. 76, 81, 85, 94, 100, 103, 119, 
136, 139, 210, 212 
funds needed, p. 202 
what became of, p. 212 
Yates’s revision of, p. 212 


Translations (by Yates), Chronology 1852, 1853, 
1854, 1875, 1876, 1878, 1879, 1881, 1883, 1884, 
1886, 1887 

accomplishment, p. 286 

Acts of the Apostles, p. 208 

completion of New Testament planned, p. 271 

Corinthians begun, p. 240 

dictionary of Shanghai 
119, 126 

dictionary manuscript near completion, p. 128 

Epistles to Timothy, p. 262 

first copies delivered at church door, p. 2838 

first efforts, p. 110 

Gospel of John completed, p. 224 

Gospel of John printed, p. 229 

Gospel of Luke completed, p. 233 

Gospel of Matthew completed, p. 204 

grammar and dictionary, p. 240 

John continued, p 274 . 

New Testament in colloquial begun, p. 200 

New eS ahem completed to The Revelation, 
p. 280 

1 Peter begun, p. 270 

Philippians completed, p. 255 

revision of early tracts, p. 212 

translations pushed, p. 279 

works through heat of battle, p. 126 

Yates chosen reviser Gollard’s classical version 
New Testament, p. 270 


Treaties, Chronology 1842, 1844, 1845, 1858, 1860, 
1863, 1881, 1885, 1894 
indemnity, p. 129 
Franco-Chinese, p. 259 
Peking Treaty of Peace, p. 159 
Treaty of Nanking, p. 77 


Truett, George W., Chronology 1867- 


Tsing Way Dong (Shanghai Baptist Church), 

Chronology 1874, 1875, 1878, 1879 

completed, p. 198 

dedication, p. 198 

first printing Yates’s New Testament delivered 
at door, p. 283 

host to Kiang Chih Association, p. 232 

others influenced, p. 217 


dialect started, pp. 
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Wake Forest College (Continued) 
schoolhouse built in rear, p. 200 
Yates carried largest cost, p. 199 
young woman attends, p. 216 


Tupper, H. A., Chronology 1828, 1872, 1898, 1902 

announces Herrings and Bryans for Shanghai, 
p. 261 

approves Hunnexes for Chinkiang, p. 238 

cables news of reinforcement, p. 232 

elected secretary For. Mis. Bd., S.B.C., p. 193 

forwards gift to Yates’s translations, p. 229 

receives Mrs. Yates’s announcement of self- 
support, p. 285 

retired, 300 


Wadlington, Mrs. W. J., Jr 
collaborator, p. XVII 


Wait, Samuel D., Chronology 1867 
at Yates’s ordination, p. 62 
delegate N. C. Bapt. State Coes cnelon, p. 31 
encourages Yates, p. 25 
first president Wake Forest College, pp. XIX, 
22 


immersed Mrs. Yates, p. 64 
letters of dismission to the Yateses, p. 64 
pastor of Wake Forest Baptist Church, p. 31 


Wake Forest Baptist Church, Chronology 1841, 

1842, 18438, 1846 

appoints delegates to Raleigh Baptist Asso- 
ciation, p. 28 

invites Yates to ordination, pp. 35, 62 

immersion of Eliza Moring Yates, p. 64 

pledge support of Yates, pp. 63-64 

receives Yates by letter, p. 27 

Yates appointed deacon and clerk, p. 31 


Wake Forest College, Chronology 1828, 1832, 
1834, 1888, 1840, 1845, 1846, 1862, 1867, 
1869, 1873, 1879, 1882, 1887, 1888, 1896 

absentee Yates returns, p. 32 

bestows D.D. on Yates, p. 177 

gift of $4,350, p. 288 

ee Yates to deliver alumni address, p. 
Was 

invites Yates to presidency, p. 255 

memorial gift, p. 311 

organization, p. XIX 

Philomathesians’ eulogy, p. 289 

president interviews Yates, p. 23 

President Taylor writes first biography, Pesats 

receives further tuition for Yates, p. 32 

receives Yates’s tuition from North Carolina 
Baptist State Convention, p. 29 

research library, p. XVI 

visited by Principal Thompson, p. 22 

Yates gives $200, p. 271 

Yates gives $250, p. 195 

Yates graduates, p. 36 

Yates matriculates, p. 23 

Yates praying interest in, p. 280 


Walker, W. S. and wife, Chronology 1882, 18838, 
1884, 1887 
accompanies Yates to Soochow, p. 236 
appointed to China, p. 233 


arrival in Shanghai, p. 233 . . 


both retire to U. S. A., p. 248 

brain fever, of Mr. W., p. 248 

bride appreciated by the Yates, p. 246 
collaborator, p. XVII 

language study, p. 235 

listens to discussions. on translations, p. 240 
plan bell for Chinkiang, pp. 261, 270, 276, 278 


War 
‘a. Between the States, Chronology 1861, 1865 
announced to Yates, p. 159 
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hinders China missions, pp. 161, 166 
hinders For. Mis. Bd. collections, p. 160 
prayer for Confederate Army, p. 164 
Southern States capitulated, p. 168 
Yates contributes to For. Mis. Bd., p. 168 
Yates informs father new means of sup- 
port, p. 164 

Yates sends money to family, p. 169 
Yates supports self, p. 162 

b. Taiping Rebellion, (see same) 


c. With France (See Treaties) 

1845, 1849, 1856, 1884, 1885 

Chinese turn against foreigners, p. 256 
Franco-Chinese Treaty, p. 259 


Weddings 
Annie-James to John F. Seaman, p. 191 
Chinese, p. 181 
Eliza Moring to Matthew Tyson Yates, p. 58 


White, John B. 
assists Yates to pay debts, pp. 36, 55 
North Carolina Baptist State Convention dele- 
gate, p. 31 
recommends Yates, p. 34 


Williams’ Mill, Chronology 1835 
baptism of Yates, p. 13 
fishing at ‘“‘mill-tail,’’ p. 6 
on New Hope Creek, p. 5 


Willingham, R. J., Chronology 1854, 1898 
Mrs. Yates’s letter to, p. 300 


Wilson, S. O. 
sent seedlings to China, p. 249 


Chronology 


Wingate, Washington Manly, Chronology 1828, 
1879 

announces bestowal of D.D. on Yates, p. 177 

urges Yates to stay U.S. A. and write, p. 194 


Woman’s Missionary Dept., 
eulogizes Yates, p. 291 
Miss Fannie Heck, president, p. 309 
Mrs. Heck’s letter, p. 207 


Chronology 1888 


Woman’s Work, Chronology 1877, 1881, 1887 
close of publication, p. 273 
editorial writing, p. 241 
missionary magazine in English, p. 206 
Mrs. Yates’s editorship resumed, p. 229 


Wong Ping-san (pastor), Chronology 1855, 1865, 

1867, 1869, 1872, 18738, 1879 

admires Mrs. Yates, p. 286 

as hymn writer, p. 132 

assists dedication Tsing Way Dong, p. 199 

assists in ordination of Hunnex, p. 253 

assists Yates in translation, pp. 233, 240 

baptized by Yates, p. 131 

carries on in absence of Yates, p. 166 

compliments Yates’s preaching, p. 177 

death, p. 295 

ordained first native pastor, p. 172 

preaching bears fruit, p. 169 

pushes progress of church, p. 169 

son and grandson baptized, p. 274 

son carries on, p. 309 

supervises Quinsan work, p. 191 

supplies preaching for absent Yates, p. 178 

well acquainted with Scriptures, p. 179 

writes church message on Yates’s death, p. 
286 


Wong Sing-san (10th son of Wong Ping-san) 
celebrates church jubilee, p. 309 
mourns father’s death, p. 296 
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Wong Yih-san (deacon), Chronology 1820, 1860, appreciates Walker and Pruitt brides, p. 246 


Yates, 


1886, 1904 
adds to chapel, p. 272 
builds own chapel, p. 269 
death, p. 311 
finances repairs in mission, p. 170 
Mrs. Yates’s work in family, p. 158 
prays for Mrs. Yates’s recovery, p. 300 
rice merchant baptized, p. 158 
volunteer assistant to Yates, p. 171 


Yang, Chiu-ling (Yang Seen Saang) Chronol- 
ogy 1845, 1846, 1847, 1850, 1851, 1882 
assisted dedication of Sung Way Dong, p. 98 
at Designation Service, -p. 65 

changes dialect, p. 79 

charter member Shanghai Church, p. 79 
Chinese co-worker to J. L. Shuck, p. 34 
death, Chronology 1882 

grief over opium smoking, p. 98 

lives and assists at Kang Shoo Dong, p. 87 
retires to Canton, p. 103 

sails for China, p. 67 
visited by Yates, p. 218 


Yates, Annie-James, Chronology 1848, 1853, 1856, 


1857, 1858, 1859, 1868, 1865, 1867, 1870, 1871 
accompanies mother to outpost, p. 99 
accompanies parents on trip to interior, p. 

136 
arrives New York, p. 148 
at dedication of Sung Way Dong, p. 98 
attends Chinese wedding, p. 181 
baptized by father, p. 172 
birth, p. 89 
cynosure at Oo Kah Jak, p. 93 
goes to Shanghai hills, p. 119 
marriage, (See also Seaman, Mrs. John F.), 

poly 
needs higher education, p. 
nine years old, p. 148 
on wreck of Ariel, p. 146 
prays with parents over financial straits, p. 

172 


165 


re-embarks for America on Nabob, p. 148 

refugees from Tiaping Rebellion, pp. 124, 129 

relinquishes American schooling, p. 152 

removes into repaired home, p. 132 

returns from Shanghai Hills, p. 123 

returns to Shanghai on Bang Koh Mark, p. 
147 

returns to Shanghai, p. 169 

returns with parents to China, p. 152 

sails with mother for Switzerland, p. 165 

seventeen years old, p. 169 

shares furlough plans, p. 143 

takes weary mother to Chefoo, p. 188 

welcomes father home, p. 185 

whooping cough, p. 100 


Yates, Basil Manly 


“free,” p. 18 
eldest brother of Matthew Tyson, p. 2 
takes Matthew Tyson to school, p. 8 


Yates, Delilah Booth, Chronology 1867 


death, p. 174 

housewife, p. 3 

mother of Matthew Tyson, pp. 1, 2 

trains son, p. 5 

Eliza Moring, Chronology, beginning 
title page, also 1821 ff. 

accompanied husband to South China, p. 216 

acknowledges America’s sympathy, p. 291 

adopts widow’s daughter, p. 109 

All Souls’ Day, p. 160 

alone in Shanghai, p. 194 

amanuensis for blind husband, pp. 90, 98, 101 


arrival at Hong Kong, p. 71 
arrival at Java, p. 69 

arrival in New York, p. 148 
arrival N. C. home, p. 148 


-assists dedication Sung Way Dong, p. 98 


assists Mrs. Herring, p. 268 
at 41st anniversary, Raleigh Association, p. 60 
attends Chinese wedding, p. 181 


barn-raising at O’Kelley’s, pp. 28, 43 

beggar woman and son, p. 99 

birthday dinner to Pruitt, p. 234 

breaks up Shanghai home, p. 292 

Bere 11th Missionary Society to China, p. 


Bryans’ visits, p. 285 
builds home for Brittons, p. 295 
buys passage Ariel, p. 148 


calls doctor for Wong Ping-san, p. 295 
carries on for husband, p. 102, 

charter member Shanghai Church, p.- 79 
Chefoo bungalow, p. 245 

Christian death of Chinese woman, p. 174 
Chinese sympathy, p. 283 

cholera attack, p. 237 

church working well, p. 211 

clears debt and pushes self-support, p. 180 
closes publication Woman’s Work, p. 273 
co-editor Woman’s Work, p. 207 

combats complaints from America, p. 139 
commends Bryan for successor to Yates, p. 300 
comments from Americans, p. 227 
considers standards for missionaries, p. 243 
constant nurse, p. 282 

controls grief, p. 286 

conversion of house helper, p. 138 
conversion of Mr. Soong, p. 
conversion of 79-year-old woman, p. 
co-operates in waiving salary, p. 277 


177 


Dane immersed, p. 143 

day schools in 1852, p. 111 

death, p. 302 

death of Mei Li, pupil, p. 210 

deeds school compound at Oo Kah Jak to 
For. Mis. Bd., p. 99 

Designation Service, p. 65 

desperately ill, pp. 66, 67 

disappointment over Dr. McCown, p. 266 

disapproves mixture of dress, p. 297 

doctor’s diagnosis for husband, p. 282 

dying witnesses from women, p. 217 


earthquake. p. 80 

entertains refugeeing Bryans, p. 293 
entertains at Law Wan Che, p. 85 
escorts Edmonia Moon to Japan, p. 204 
“every prospect pleases,’ p. 221 


farewell of Chinese, p. 144 

farewell to North Carolina, p. 261 
financial independence, pp. 285, 300 

first Chinese servant, p. 74 

first observance of the Lord’s Supper, p. 80 
first farewell to America, p. 68 

first furlough activities, p. 148 

first invitation to furlough refused, p. 135 
first lessons in Chinese, p. 73 

first mission meeting, p. 290 

first night sleeps on floor, p. 73 

first rented home, p. 73 

first to arrive Shanghai, p. 72 

foot-binding, pp. 208, 2385, 241 

forced to close schools, p. 127 

$4,350 to Wake Forest College, p. 288 


gifts to local work, p. 219 
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Yates, Eliza Moring (Continued) 


goes to Shanghai Hills, p. 119 
“Grandma” to many children, p. 294 
grieves over War Between the States, p. 160 


heat exhaustion, p. 245 
husband’s appreciation of, p. 112 


ill health, p. 183 

ill in New York, p 

illness at birth of Annie-James, p. 89 
immersed, p. 64 

in charge of mission, pp. 178, 191, 208 

in daughter’s home, p. 240 

ill frail old age, p. 300 

in New York and Boston, p. 66 

increasing attendance of schoolgirls,, p. 109 
interest in new missionaries, p. 257 . 


joy over namesake, p. 294 


last furlough, p. 298 

leads church to pay pastor’s salary, p. 195 

“letter of dismission,’” p. 64 

longs for Women’s Bible Training School, p. 
241 

loyalty to Foreign Mission Board, p. 259 


magnolia money to Wake Forest College, p. 
273 

makes 1871 annual report to For. Mis. Bd., p. 
191 

many tributes (See Eulogies), p. 303 


markers for husband’s tomb and tablet, p. 
293 
marriage (See Moring, Eliza Emmeline), p. 


mother’s Walker, p. 234 
mourns death of Zee Tay-san, p. 297 


new gifts to Chinkiang, p. 288 
nurses husband first stroke, p. 274 


Oo Kah Jak School, p. 86 
opens school for girls, p. 86 
ordered to America, p. 223 


plea for separate house, p. 101 

private contributions, p. 234 

problems with women, p. 156 

progress with women, p. 177 

puts Foreign Mission Board’s reply on hus- 
band’s tombstone, p. 284 


reception in Southern States, p. 298 

recovers in Poland’s home, p. 67 

re-embarks on Nabob, p. 148 

refugees in Methodist Mission, p. 129 

refugees in Episcopal Mission, p. 124 

regretfully consents to furlough, p. 143 

rejoices over missionary numbers, p. 296 

relinquishes American schooling for daughter, 
p. 152 

removes into repaired home, p. 130 

renewed yearning for reinforcement, p. 272 

renews school work in Kiao Who Dong, p. 133 

rents Law Wan Che, p. 78 

reopens schools after Rebellion, p. 130 ~ 

reports mission progress, p. 185 

reports on mission work during furlough, p. 
226 

requests Bryans transference to Shanghai, p. 
297 

rests in Chefoo, pp. 188, 291 

results among women, p. 186 

resumes duties on Woman’s Work, p. 229 

returns from Shanghai Hills, p. 123 

returns Shanghai, pp. 147, 169, 228, 300 

review on 30th anniversary, p. 208 
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sails on Eureka after furlough, p. 152 

sails on Thomas W. Sears for China, p. 68 

satisfaction over school work, p. 234 

second furlough to U.S. A., p. 223 

seed sowing at Oo Kah Jak, p. 99 

separate house completed, p. 104 

eevee years superintendence of mission, p. 

seventeen years without furlough, p. 203 

Shanghai Mission organized, p. “9 

shock over death of Dr. and Mrs. James, p. 
82 

sickness in family, p. 100 

study of Chinese language begins, p. 74 


takes charge of Shuck baby, p. 105 
takes daughter to Switzerland, p. 165 
taught first Chinese words, p. 74 

the tombstone, p. 305 

the widow’s testimony, p. 174 

to Hong Kong for rest, p. 195 

to Japan after husband’s death, p. 286 
to Japan for needed rest, p. 200 
transferred to Bang Kok Mark, p. 147 
tribute from Pastor Wong, p. 286 

trip to interior, p. 136 

Tsang family, p. 157 

twenty years without furlough, p. 223 
$200 to East Gate Missien, pp. 298, 307 


volunteering women converts, p. 230 
visit to Oo Kah Jak, p. 92 


welcome after first furlough, p. 153 

welcomes Brittons and Tatum, p. 293 

welcomes Chappells, p. 294 

welcomes equality for Christians, p. 205 

welcomes Herrings, Bryans, and Dr. McCown, 
p. 265 

welcomes husband’s return, pp. 185, 209 

welcomes Miss Flagg, p. 295 

Wong family, p. 158 

wreck of the Ariel, p. 145 


“Yates dead,” p. 283 
Yates trio evacuate mission home, p. 129 
young woman convert (Mrs. Yih), p. 132 


Yates, Julian Emmet, Chronology beginning 1871 


(also 1819 ff. Illustrations) 


Yates, Mary Jane 


eldest sister of Matthew Tyson, p. 2 
sews for brother, p. 19 


Yates, Matthew Tyson, Chronology, title page, 


also 

abscess and operation, p. 225 

accepted by Foreign Mission Board, p. 56 

accepts call to foreign missions, p. 55 

adopted by Raleigh Association, p. 63 

adopts Philomathesian motto, p. 27 

advises Appletons on ritualism, p. 253 

agency work, p. 32 

aging, but still vigorous, p. 230 

alone again 1884, p. 248 

altars of prayer, pp. 10, 18, 20 

announces arrival of Herrings, Bryans, Dr. 
McCown, p. 265 

answers Mrs. J. M. Heck, p. 207 

antimissionary debate, p. 56 

aloe membership Foreign Mission Board, p. 
3 


appointed deacon and clerk, p. 31 
appointed “‘licentiate,” p. 31 

appoints Herring assistant treasurer, p. 265 
appreciates Walker’s bride, p. 246 
approves furlough for Hunnexes, p. 267 
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arrives Hong Kong, p. 71 

arrives Java, p. 69 

arrives New York, p. 148 

arrives North Carolina home, p. 148 

articles on ‘‘Ancestor Worship,’’ pp. 140, 206 
attack by cholera, p., 200 

attacked with diarrhea, p. 86 

attends Kiang Chih Association, pp. 232, 245 
at Sandy Creek Association, p. 150 


babyhood of, p. 1 

baptism of, p. 13 

Baptist Encyclopedia, p. 239 

baptizes Annie-James, p. 172 

baptizes 79-year-old woman, p. 177 

baptizes son and grandson Pastor Wong, p. 274 
baptizes son of church member, p. 154 
baptizes Wong Ping-san, p. 131 

baptizes Wong Yih-san, p. 158 

barn-raising at O’Kelley’s, pp. 28, 43, 47° 


becomes Vice-Consul and Interpreter, p. 187 

begins building Bryan house, p. 278 

begs contribution for Tsing Way Dong, p. 
189 

bemoans destructive Taiping Rebellion, p. 130 

bemoans indifference to gospel, p. 118 

betrothal of, p. 53 

birth of, p. 1 

black cat rumors, p. 203 

boards with Flemings, p. 20 ° 

boyhood chores and fun, pp. 5, 7 

breakup of first mission band, p. 111 

brings 11th Missionary Society to China, p. 319 

bronchitis, voice gone, p. 178 

builds chapel in Chinkiang, p. 261 

builds Chefoo bungalow, p. 245 

builds chapel in Soochow, p. 240 

builds Tsing Way Dong at own expense, p. 
199 


eables to Southern Baptist Convention, pp. 
212,236, 200 

eall from J. B. Angell, p. 249 

call to be a missionary, pp. 21, 22 

call to preach, p. 17 

called “foreign devil’? in Quinsan, p. 213 

calls on Eliza Moring, p. 50 

canal boat trip, p. 140 

earries Mrs.. Yates to Chefoo, p. 237 

censured for leaving college, p. 32 

challenges complaints from America, p. 139 

charter member Shanghai Baptist Church, p. 
19 

Chinese farewell for furlough, p. 144 

Chinese wet nurse, p. 89 

Chinkiang chapel finished, p. 264 

cholera victim, p. 163 

college entered, pp. XIX, 23 

college graduation, p. 36 

commendation from diplomatic circles, p. 207 

completes hymnbook, p. 204 

complimented by Wong Ping-san, p. 177 

conference with Eliza Moring, p. 47 

considers baptism giant Chang, p. 200 

considers China as home, pp. 152, 183 

constitutes Quinsan Church, p. 221 

constitutes Soochow Church, p. 243 

contributes salary to Foreign Mission Board, p. 
168 

contributions for 1876, p. 204 

contributions to First General Missionary 
Conference, p. 206 

conversation with Chinese workmen, p. 91 

conversion of, p. 11 

converts, first three, p. 96 

converts from Tong Kah Pang, p. 221 
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converts’ Hung Ah-sou, p. 123 
counter proposals for Bryan house, p. 273 


Day of Sacrifice to Confucius, p. 119 

“De day ob jegment,” p. 20 

death, p. 283 

declines alumni address, p. 275 

declines honor and $5,000 a year, p. 201 
declines honor of diplomatic promotion, p. 198 
decries his oncoming age, p. 268 

dedicates Soochow Church, p. 243 
dedication of Oo Kah Jak, p. 98 

dedication of Sung Way Dong, p. 98 
dedication of Tsing Way Dong, p. 198 
defers missionary candidacy, p. 36 
delegate to Raleigh Baptist Association, p. 28 
demands indemnity, p. 129 

depleted rate of exchange, p. 138 
Designation Service, p. 65 

desires Shuck to visit College, p. 35 l 
devastating sliver of chicken bone, p. 210 
dictionary in vernacular, pp. 126, 128,/ 240 
disappointment over Dr. McCown, p. 266 
discovers the thief, p. 165 

distressed at collapse of Walker, p. 248 
distressed over Crawford’s scheme, p. 266 
D.D. conferred on, p. 177 

doctors seasick consul, p. 263 

“dragon gate’ of China, p. 176 


early schooling, p. 8 

earthquake, p. 80 

eight-year-old, p. 4 

elected reviser classical New Testament, p. 
270 

eleven-year-old suit, p. 150 

Eliza Yates in charge of mission, pp. 178, 191 
208 


_ entertains Chinese officials, p. 106 


escorts Bryans to Chinkiang, p. 265 
evacuates mission compound, p. 129 
examined for ordination, p. 60 
eyes in disorder, pp. 90, 98, 101 


family of ten, p. 2 

fall of Pay Tsz-oo, p. 228 

festival for kitchen god, p. 107 

final hours, p. 283 

finally condemns Taiping Rebellion, p. 130 
financial retrenchment, p. 160 

financial straits, p. 172 

finds ‘“‘model church” in Quinsan, p. 243 
finds Mr. Syle, p. 73 

first attacks of hoarseness, p. 25 


- first Chinese baptisms, p. 96 


first Chinese servant, p. 74 

first observance of Lord’s Supper, p. 80 
first furlough activities, p. 148 

first invitation to furlough refused, p. 135 
First Lessons in Chinese, p. 73 

first paralytic stroke of, p. 274 

first rejoices in Taiping Rebellion, pp. 118, 127 
first rented home, p. 73 

first to arrive Shanghai, p. 72 

“foreign emperor,” p. 236 

formal call from China’s gentry, p. 106 
fundamentals for aggressive church, p. 175 
funeral of, p. 283 ssi 

funeral procession, p. 188 

furlough accepted, p. 143 

furlough farewell sermon, p. 152 


German immersed, p. 143 

gift to North Carolina Baptist State Missions, 
p. 184 

goes to North China, p. 200 

“goin’ fishin’,” p. 5 

grows 214 inches, pp. XVI, 180 
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Yates, Matthew Tyson (Continued) 
head trouble returns, p. 135 
health at college in doubt, pp. 35, 56 
hears of death of parents, p 
hears of War Between the States, U. S. A., p. 

159 

heavy personal expenses, p. 229 
hoary-headed inquirer, p. 93 
home completed, p. 104 
home in North Carolina, p. 2 
hospitality in childhood home, p. 3 
husking bee, p. 47 


In New York and Boston, p. 66 

in Sierra Nevada Mountains, p. 181 

incognito at San Francisco, p. 211 

increases in height, p. 180 

informs Eliza of missionary plans, p. 5B 

injury to ‘“‘North Carolina Mission House,” 
p. 130 

installs Meneely bell in Chinkiang, p. 278 

Insurgent commander’s den, p. 121 

interprets for American Minister, p. 120 

investigates fate of tracts, p. 212 

investigates Shanghai city, p. 77 

invited to ordination, p. 35 

invited to presidency Wake Forest College, p. 
255 


joins Philomathesians, p. 27 
joins Wake Forest Baptist Church, p. 27 
joy over new missionaries, p. 233 


laments meager contributions from America, 
p. 189 

language class organized, p. 172 

leads first prayer meeting, p. 16 

learns French, p. 168 

learns to pray, p. 6 

leaves for Forest Hill Academy, p. 19 

‘Jetter of dismission,’”’ p. 6 

lesson of lightning, p. 9 

lesson of the snake, p. 13 

local earnings in China, p. 168 

loyalty to Foreign Mission Board, p. 259 


many tributes, (See Eulogies for Yates, M. T.). 


marriage of, p. 58 

marriage of daughter, p. 191 

meaning of surname, pp. XV, 66 

mission liabilities and relief, pp. 78, 81, 83 


mission work affected by War Between the 
States p. 161 

mother of, p. 1 

musty idols, p. 95 


need for larger chapel, p. 183 

new financial opportunities, p. 174 

news of reinforcement, p. 233 

nine-year-old, p. 8 

North Carolina Baptist State Convention pays 
tuition of, p. 29 : 

nurses ill wife, p. 66 

offers to waive salary, p PD.E277, 278 

oldest missionary in Shanghai, p. 174 

$1,000 to Richmond College, pp. 271, 280 

opens Kang Soo Dong, p. 87 

opens Quinsan station, p. 188 

opium sot, p. 108 

ordains Hunnex, p. 253 

ordered to America, p. 180 

ordered to Chefoo, p. 268 

ordination of, p. 62 

outfit for China, p. 58 


passage on Ariel, p. 144 
partial paralysis of right hand, p. 187 
pastoral visit to Chinkiang, p. 246 
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physician’s advice for aphoma, p. 191 

piteous plea for recruits, (See also Recruits), 
p. 261 

plans for chapel in Chinkiang, p. 261 

plans for Herrings and Bryans, pp. 261, 265 

pleas for reinforcement (See Recruits) 

pleads for adequate support, p. 151 

pleads for missionary residences, p. 246 

postpones another furlough, p. 275 

prays with inquirer, p. 173 

preaches at sessions Raleigh Association, pp. 
60, 149 

preaching opportunities in Quinsan, p. 213 

preaching tour to Baw San, p. 84 

prepares for college, p. 23 

progress in spoken Chinese, p. 91 

proves “‘world is round,’’ p. 194 

purchases land for rent, p. 164 

he oe ae lot and building in Soochow, p. 

f! 

lated permanent property for Chinkiang, 
Dp. 

Purefoy’s last interview, p. 7 


rainy Sunday sermon, p. 131 

receives seedlings from North Caroli 249 

at As of and opposition to Chieistieniiee o 

reconsiders furlough, p., 143 

recovers voice on Red Sea, p. 193 

re-embarks on Nabob, p. 148 

reflects on mission policies, p. 257 

regrets leaving field, p. 144 

regular study of Chinese language, p. 76 

rejoices over mission work, p. 219 

Sa over Wong Yih-san, pp. 171, 272, 

religious atmosphere of childhood home, pp. 

religious struggles, p. 9 

Sele American schooling for daughter, 
Dp: 

*“Reminiscences,”’ p. 235 

reminisces on furlough, p. 154 

removes into repaired home, p. 130 

rents Law Wan Che, p 

rents out mission house, p. 172 

repairs Sung Way Dong, p. 195 

repairs war-ruined compound, p. 130 

reports to Washington, p. 194 

requests representation at Southern Baptist 
Convention, pp. 197, 199 

rescues Mr. Tsang, p. 157 

resigns position of Interpreter, p. 205 

resigns treasurership, p. 277 

rests in Chefoo, p. 262 

restive for China, p. 193 

results from Tong Kah Pang, p. 221 

resumes diplomatic duties, p. 195 

retains commission of Interpreter, p. 202 

returns to college, pp. 32, 51 

returns inheritance, p. 184 

returns to Shanghai, pp. 147, 153, 169, 180, 
184 


returns with limited voice, p. 180 
review on 380th anniversary, p. 208 
revises tracts, p. 212 

rough return passage, p. 211 


sails on Hureka, p. 152 

sails on Thomas W. Sears, p. 68 
scorned as foreigner, p. 116 

sea trip to South China, p. 216 

second paralytic stroke, p. 281 

seeks funds for education, p. 18 
seeks Walker home in Soochow, p. 245 
sells Sung Way Dong, p. 230 
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Yates, Matthew Tyson (Continued) 

sells tracts, (See Tracts, distributed) 

sends photo for silent appeal, p. 176 

sends wife to America for change, p. 248 

sends wife on furlough at own expense, p. 223 

sends wife to Japan, p. 200 

sermon to one, p. 148 

seventeen-year-old, p. 14 

Shanghai community niienciie: p. 181. 

Shanghai mission organized, p. 79 

shen tsz trip to Tungchow, p. 256 

sings ‘‘Missionary’s Farewell,” p. 63 

sixty-six years old, p. 257 

sleeps on floor, p 73 

“stackpole”’ in Saachor: p. 236 

starts Tsing Way Dong, p. 198 

starts Herrings in language study, p. 266 

starts Hunnexes in, Chinkiang, p. 238 

strikes ‘‘better ore,’’ p. 219 

studies Mandarin dialect, pp. 110, 119, 154 

subscription to Sou. Bapt. Theol. Sem. under- 
written, p. 150 

summary for 1852, p. 110 

Sung Way Dong burned and rebuilt, p. 161 

supervises building of Sung Way Dong, p. 94 

supervises first mission building, p. 91 

support of depreciates, p. 169 

supports policies Foreign Mission Board, p. 151 

surgical operations, pp. 225, 229, 232, 233, 
234, 256 


‘ 


takes position in Shanghai Municipal Council, 
Deve 

taught Chinese by servant, p. 73 

tea merchant calls, p. 138 

teaches school at Mount Pisgah Church, p. 21 

teaches vocal music, p. 32 

temptation after baptism, p. 13 

“ten coat _weather,’’ p. 159 

“The Tornado,” pp. 23, 42 

theological class for two, p. 218 

phasic with tenth surgical operation, p. 

9 

three offers, pp. 86, 55 

$3,000 to Sou. Bapt. Theol. Sem., p. 223 

three weeks of suffering, p. 282 

Tientsin Massacre, p. 184 

to Europe for voice treatment, p. 191 

total personal contributions, p. 280 

tombstone of, pp. 284, 304 

touches Chinese heart, pp. 177, 178 

. transferred to Bang Kok Mark, p. 147 

translates books of New Testament (See Trans- 
lations ) 

‘triangle of occupation,” pp. 236, 238, 243, 
246, 249, 250, 265, 274, 279 


tributes to wife, pp. 74, 98, 111, 112, 158, 180, 
186, 194, 195, 199, 208, 224, 284, 259, 268, 
282 


tribute to Mrs. Shuck, (II), p. 105 
trio board with Shucks, p. 94 

trip to Chefoo and Tientsin, p. 225 
trip into interior, p. 136 

$200 to Sou. Bapt. Theol. Sem., p. 230 
$200 to Wake Forest College, p. 271 
$250 to parents, p. 169 

$250 to Wake Forest College, p. 195 
two trips to Manchuria, p. 179 
Tsing Way Dong completed, p. 198 
Tsung Zung-foo’s temptation, p. 275 


urged to write for Bibical Recorder, p. 194 
urges Appletons for Japan, p. 255 
urges Japan as mission field, pp. 172, 202, 254 


vacation at Ningpo, p. 102 
yacation in Switzerland, p. 168 


At The Gates 


views on Chinese professorship, p. 151 
visits Bryan trio in Chinkiang, p. 270 
visits “Cape Lookout,” p. 52 

visits Ching Wong Miao, p. 81 

visits Eliza Moring, p. 31 

visits Oo Kah Jak, p. 92 

visits refugeeing family, p. 126 : 

voice troubles, pp. 186, 189, 198, 202 


wants more missionaries, Davaue 

yaoi Byte ict in Taiping Rebellion, pp. 
weighs 240 pounds, p. 239 

welcomes Crawfords and Burton, p. 108 
welcomes equality for Christians, p. 205 
wheelbarrow trip, p. 171 

White’s donation on debts of, p. 36 

wife’s illness at birth of Annie-James, pp. 89, 


with Burton at Kang Soo Dong, p. 108 

works for Bryan house, (See Bryan, R. T.) 

wreck of Ariel, p. 145 

writes Herring on qualifications, p. 238 

writes Southern Baptist Convention constit- 
ueney, p. 133 


Yates, Simeon 
at prayer meeting, p. 16 
cousin to Matthew Tyson, p. 16 
husking bee, p. 47 
“waiter” at wedding, p. 58 


Yates, William, Chronology 1867 
at 41st anniversary Raleigh Association, p. 60 
Deacon and §S.S. supt., p. 3 
death, p. 174 
family prayer, p. 5 
father of Matthew Tyson, pp. l, 2 
good provider, p. 2 
receives $250 from Matthew Tyson, p. 169 
“Uncle Billy,’’ beloved, p. 3 


Yah Jaw Loong (Alley of Wild Screams) 
first rented China home for Yates, p. 74 
repaired for Crawfords, p. 108 


Year-by- Year 


synopsis for each chapter, p. 347 


Yih, Mrs., Chronology 1855, 1857 
first woman convert, p. 132 
her baptism, p. 132 
prays for missionaries off to furlough, p. 144 


Zee Tay-san and wife, Chronology 1871, 1879, 
1890 

appointed to Quinsan work, p. 188 
assisted dedication Sung Way Dong, p. 199 
assists in Soochow dedication service, p. 243 
betrothal of unborn son, p. 189 
candidates for baptism, p. 221 
day school teacher, p. 187 
death of Zee, p. 297 
does extra Bible study, p. 221 
in charge of Quinsan station, p. 191 
organizes church work, p. 241 
ordained pastor Quinsan Church, p. 221 
wife slapped at baptism, p. 187 


® 


Zung, Dr. and wife, Chronology 1883 
appointed to Quinsan work, p. 188 
betrothal of unborn daughter, p. 189 
death of Dr. Zung, p. 250 
helps with Soochow church, p. 245 
special study for Soochow work, p. 228 
Yates supports widow, p. 250 
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